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FOR CHILDREN 


CALLING CAR 24 FRANK 

A Day with the Police 

by Rona Brame. A patrol car's typical 
day in a busy New York precinct. 
Photos by the author. $4.50/$4.29* 


CRAFTS AND TOYS FROM 
AROUND THE WORLD 

by ArpEN J. Newsome. Thirty- 

five delightful toys and other 
objects brought to America by 
immigrants that children can 
easily make themselves. Patterns, 
diagrams, instructions. Drawings 
by the author. $5.95/$5.79* 


MILLIONS OF CARS 

From Drawing Board to Highway 
by Hat Butter. The creation of a car— 
from basic idea to market research, 
design, mass production, advertising, 
and sale. Photos. $4.50/$4.29* 


THE CHINESE HELPEP 

BUILD AMERICA 

by Dorotny and JoserH DowpeLL. The 
contributions of Chinese immigrants to 
the growth of our country. Drawings, 
photos. $4.95/$4.79* 


COME WITH ME TO THE 

EDGE OF THE SEA 

by Wiiu1AM M. STEPHENS. The wonders 
of the seashore, and its ecology, 
presented in a book designed to 
encourage a feeling of kinship with 
nature. Photos by the author. 
$5.50/$5.29* 


HARLEM 

The Story of a Changing Community 
by Bernice ELIZABETH Younc. Harlem's 
many stages, from Indian village to 
ghetto slum, through the stories of the 
varied people who lived there. Photos, 
drawings. $4.50/$4.29* 


FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 


A Messner Career Book 
CAREERS IN THE HEALTH FIELD 


by Essie E. Lee. A valuable overview of 
more than 300 rewarding careers in this 
rapidly expanding field, suiting a wide 
range of interests and skills. Photos. 
$4.95/$4.79* 


A TREASURY OF SPORTS HUMOR 
by Mitton J. Suaprro. Laughs from 
baseball, basketball, hockey, golf, and 
other sports—featuring dozens of 
legendary and modern sports heroes. 
$4.95 


Milestones in History 


THE GOLDEN CENTURY 

England Under the Tudors 

by CLIFFORD LINDSEY ALDERMAN. The six 
Tudor monarchs—from Henry VII to 
Elizabeth I-who led England out of 
feudalism into the modern age. Photos. 
$4.95/$4.79* 


Tomorrow’s World 


NATURAL RESOURCES 

Will We Have Enough for 
Tomorrow’s World? 

by Reep Mitarb and the Editors of 
Science Book Associates. How 
scientists and planners are working to 
find the resources to meet the growing 
needs of tomorrow's populous world. 
Photos. $4.50/$4.29* 





Jacket illustration from A Treasury of Sports Humor. Cloth prices are followed by MCE* prices. 
*Publisher’s price to schools and libraries on Messner Certified Editions. 
Resellers are free to sell our publications at any price they choose. 


Messner Biographies 


ISRAEL’S GOLDA MEIR 
Pioneer to Prime Minister 
by Ints Nose. Iris Noble at her best in 


this story of Israel and her courageous 
leader. $4.50/$4.29* 


MADAM SECRETARY 

Frances Perkins 

by ErısaseTH P. Myers. Crusader for 
social and economic justice, Frances 
Perkins became FDR's Secretary of 
Labor, America’s first woman to 
achieve cabinet rank. $4.50/$4.29* 


PATRIOTIC REBEL 

John C. Calhoun 

by WiiuiaM D. Crane. The great 
American statesman who served as 
Representative, Senator, Secretary of 
State and Vice President during the 
decades before the Civil War. 
$4.95/$4.79* 


PROPHET OF THE ATOMIC AGE 
Leo Szilard 

by Arnutr K. EsTerer and Louise A. 
EsTERER. A brilliant scientist who 
helped develop the atomic bomb, then 
turned to molecular biology and the 
cause of world peace. $4.50/$4.29* 


ZAMBIA’S PRESIDENT 

Kenneth Kaunda 

by FLORENCE T. PoLatnick and ALBERTA 
SALETAN. An African leader's battle 
against colonialism and continuing 
efforts to build a prosperous, multi- 
racial state. $4.50/$4.29* 


For Social Studies—books 
of contemporary relevance 


BLACKS IN COMMUNICATIONS 
Journalism, Public Relations, and 
Advertising 

by M. L. Stern. Black men and women 
in the communications field vividly 
present their problems and position, 
and their views of the future. Photos. 
$4.95/$4.79* 


THE MIGRANT WORKERS AND 
CESAR CHAVEZ 

by Jan Younc. After over a century of 
struggle, oppressed migrant farm 
workers achieved their first real 
triumph—led by the charismatic 
Chavez. Photos. $4.50/$4.29* 


JULIAN MESSNER, 


Division of Simon & Schuster, Inc., 
1 West 39th Street N.Y. 10018 
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. . . because you pay less when you are a Baker Just send us a copy of a recent order filled by 
& Taylor customer. Any type of book or edi- another source. Mask out the prices if you like, 
tion, it doesn’t matter—you get the most and ask us to give you a computer print-out of 
competitive discounts in the industry. So the our prices, book by book. Then you'll see how 
money you save can be used to buy extra many more books you can get for the same 
books — very important in these days of higher dollars —at Baker & Taylor. 


prices and tighter budgets. No obligation, of course. Address your nearest 
Would you like proof of the savings we offer? Baker & Taylor division. 


The Baker & Taylor Co. X ; 
OONDED S 


EASTERN DIVISION MIDWEST*DIVISION WESTERN DIVISION SOUTH/SOUTHWEST DIVISION 

SOMERVILLE, NEW JERSEY 08876 MOMENCE, ILLINOIS 60954 RENO, NEVADA 89502 CLARKSVILLE, TEXAS 75426 

50 Kirby Avenue, Telephone: 201-722-8000 Gladiola Avenue 380 Edison Way Industrial Park 

N.Y. City Telephone: 212-227-8470 Telephone: 815-472-2444 Telephone: 702-786-6700 Telephone: 214-427-3811 
Chicago Tel: 312-641-3233 


New Books Inspection Center 5820 Wilshire Blvd., LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 90036 
Telephone: 213-938-2925 





We took a page from an American 
nore classic to make a point 
about Warren paper. 


Not only sportsmen were rewarded when Scribners decided to print a new edition of 
New England Grouse Shooting. The author’s pen-and-ink drawings alone are enough to make it a 
delight to all who appreciate a superb blend of text and illustration. ` 

Not surprisingly, the publisher specified Warren’s Olde Style Laid Offset — a grade 
ideally compatible with the nostalgic, autumnal overtones of the book itself. This antique paper has a 
rich mellow appearance and pleasing texture. It also lends itself to crisp reproduction — doing full credit 
to the remarkable art of William Harnden Foster. And since Olde Style Laid Offset is acid-free, like all 
of our publishing papers, built-in permanence is added to each volume at no extra cost. 


S.D. Warren Company, a Division of Scott Paper Company, 
225 Franklin Street, Boston, Massachusetts 02101. 
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ALA policies, information, and communi- 
cations will be found under Association 
Business in the table of contents. The 
editorial content of regular Departments 
and Features, unless indicated otherwise, 
is the responsibility of the editorial staff 
of American Libraries or of the author, and 
is not to be considered an official interpre- 
tation or statement of ALA policy. 


Copyright © 1972 American Library Asso- 
ciation, 50 East Huron Street, Chicago, 
Illinois 60611. Phone: (312) 944-6780. 


APRIL COVER 


Fred Ferretti of the New York Times 
turns his discerning eye to educational 
television in our April issue, p. 366. Edu- 
cational television is examined both for 
its programming in this past decade and 
its promise in the 1970s. The emergence 
of CATV and the continued funding of 
public television make educational tele- 
vision important to librarians, and Fer- 
retti’s filmography provides a listing 
which demonstrates libraries can bene- 
fit from our public commitment to this 
medium. Our cover photography is by 
Robert Hennessey, whose work appears 
regularly in American Libraries. 
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American Libraries, formerly the ALA Bulletin, 
is the official bulletin of the American Library 
Association. Authors’ opinions are to be regarded 
as their own and acceptance of an advertisement 
does not constitute an endorsement of the prod- 
ucts and services by ALA or the editors of 
American Libraries. This publication is indexed 
in Readers’ Guide, Education Index, Library Liter- 
ature, Library and Information Science Abstracts, 
and Current Contents, Education. Microfilm edi- 
tions are available from University Microfilms, 
Ann Arbor, MI 48103, and out-of-print numbers 
from Johnson Reprint Corp., 111 5th Ave., New 
York 10003. 

Change of Address: Please send a recent label 
or facsimile to ALA, Membership Records, 50 E. 
Huron St., Chicago, IL 60611, with your new 
address and a list of the ALA publications you 


Notable Books for the Year 1971 
Notable Children’s Books of 1971 


Educational Television, Fred Ferretti 
Association Agonies: Life with ALA, Eric Moon 
Alfred the Great and the Reserve Book, Daniel Gore 


The Noise and the Quiet of the Sixties, Louis Shores 
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BE SURE THESE 
ARE 
AVAILABLE 


WHEN YOUR 
READERS ASK 


ABORTION: THE AGONIZING DECISION 


An excellent resource for the woman con- 
sidering abortion, for those concerned with helping 
her reach an intelligent choice, and for the reader 
seeking information on this controversial subject. 
David R. Mace, the author, is an internationally 
known authority on marriage and family life. 
Cloth, $3.75; paper, $1.95 


A TIME TO SEEK 


Lee Fisher, a specialist in youth work, 
presents Christ-centered discussions of issues 
which face young people daily—identity, friend- 
ship, honesty, involvement, suffering, the 
hereafter, etc. An inspirational attempt to help 
young people understand themselves. Introduction 
by Billy Graham. Paper, $1.95 


THEOLOGICAL DYNAMICS 


An examination of the relevance of some 
basic Christian teachings. The author joins these 
teachings to a corollary word or theme, then links 
a particular kind of human problem or potentiality 
to each doctrine discussed. Seward Hiltner. Fore- 
word by Karl Menninger. $5.75 


DOOR OF HOPE 


A counseling book which shows how true 
Christianity is vitally relevant to human be- 
havior, child care, and the counseling process. 
Using case studies extensively, it shows both 
counselor and counselee what is involved in the 
range of human problems. Common-sense ap- 
proaches. Louise Long. Paper, $2.98 


abinggon 
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HEALER OF THE MIND 


Ten men dedicated to the healing of those 
in mental and emotional distress reveal their 
life-long search for a faith to live by. All contributors 
are specialists in psychotherapy. They include 
Susumu Akahoshi, James A. Knight, David Calder 
Moir, Paul Tournier, et al. Ed. Paul E. Johnson. $6.95 


UNDERSTANDING AND COUNSELING THE 
SUICIDAL PERSON 


A documented picture of suicide in the 
United States—a tragic waste. Paul W. Pretzel, 
a practicing clinical psychologist, examines the 
vital aspects: motivation, symptom recognition, 
evaluation, and prevention. For ministers or 
anyone involved in counseling—a practical 
guide. $5.95 


ON NURTURING CHRISTIANS 


Wayne R. Rood takes a distinctive approach 
to Christian education. He asserts that a truly 
Christian education provides alternatives to the 
technological revolutions of our times and provides 
the grounds on which to build a humanizing, 
spiritualizing form of educational process. 


Paper, $2.75 


THE INTERNATIONAL LESSON ANNUAL, 1972-73 


For eighteen years—the best in scholarship 
and interpretation! Many denominations join to 
provide excellent“ materials and teaching aids. 
The introduction, explanation, text, application, 
teaching suggestions, and special features 
accompany each lesson. Ed. Horace R. Weaver. 
Paper, $2.95 
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of note 


Of Note is compiled by the editorial staff of 
American Libraries and presents their interpre- 
tation of news of general interest about librar- 
ians and libraries. Contributions for this column 
are welcomed by the editors. 


Williams and Wilkins develop- 
ments: The Commissioner of the 
U. S. Court of Claims in the case of 
Williams and Wilkins Co. v. the 
United States rendered an opinion 
containing a recommended conclu- 
sion of law to the effect that Wil- 
liams and Wilkins is “entitled to 
recover reasonable and entire com- 
pensation for infringement of copy- 
right . . .” against the National Li- 
brary of Medicine. For further in- 
formation on ALA involvement in the 
Williams and Wilkins case and this 
sudden turn in the litigation of this 
case, see Memo to Members, p. 386. 
William North, ALA legal counsel, has 
prepared a lengthy report on this case 
which will appear in our May issue. 


LC reinstates separated employee: 
Upon recommendation of the direc- 
tor of personnel, the Librarian of 
Congress took action on January 4th 
to reinstate and pay backpay to a 
separated employee. The employee, 
who had been on probationary status 
at the time of separation, appealed 
this action on the basis of race dis- 
crimination. The action of the Librar- 
ian of Congress, reported in the 
January 20 Library of Congress Infor- 
mation Bulletin, resulted from the 
findings and recommendations of a 
hearing officer, an employee of the 
Department of Labor certified by the 
Civil Service Commission to hear the 
appeal under the terms of LCR 2010- 
3 (Non-discrimination in Library 
Employment and Staff Relationships: 
Enforcement of Equal Opportunity 
Policy and Practices). 


The findings of the hearing officer 
are as follows: 


1. The Library could have separated 
the employee during the one-year qual- 
ifying period without conflict with the 
issuance of a notice required by a sep- 
arate and distinct within-grade in- 
crease regulation. (The employee was 
separated during a 60-day warning 
period.) 


2. The recommendation upon which 
the employee’s separation was based 


was not fully justified, but insofar as 
work performance was concerned it 
was correctly computed as unaccept- 
able and neither Library nor compar- 
able federal regulations in other fed- 
eral agencies provide any employee an 
appeal on the merits of this type of 
separation. 

3. The administrative procedures as 
taken by the Library in this matter 
when reviewed collectively indicate 
that the employee should be afforded 
equitable relief and consideration. 

4. No Library employee demonstrated 
racial prejudice or committed an act 
which should be disciplined as a mat- 
ter of racial discrimination. 

5. The proximate cause of the separ- 
ation of the employee was not a re- 
prisal for participation in black em- 
ployee protest activities amounting to 
racial discrimination. 

6. In a program of attempting to 
qualify the employee as an acceptable 
permanent employee, it was the opinion 
of the hearing officer that the Library 
discriminated against the employee 
with difference of treatment and less 
favor because the employee was of the 
black race and was outspoken in feel- 
ings of black prejudice. 


According to the report in the 
Library of Congress Information Bul- 
letin, “The hearing officer concluded 
that, although this matter was heard 
within a limited scope, it neverthe- 
less points to needed action of black 
employees and the Library adminis- 
tration to improve race relations.” 
The director of personnel stated in 
a memorandum to the appellent that 
steps leading to reinstatement were 
taken on findings under 3, while the 
director of personnel could not com- 
pletely “reconcile the language” in 
findings 1, 2, 4, and 5-6. 


Coalition endorsements: An en- 
dorsement of forty nominees to 
ALA Council has been made by a 
coalition of concerned ALA mem- 
bers. Hugh C. Atkinson, Ohio State 
University, serves as coordinator, 
and the following statement has 
been issued by the coalition in con- 
nection with the formal endorse- 
ment of selected ALA Council 
nominees: 


Faced with a large slate of names 
of candidates for ALA Council, many 
of whom were unknown to a large 
segment of our membership body in- 
formally, an ad hoc group of concerned 
members of the association decided to 
establish some guidelines which could 
lead to our endorsement of a minimum 
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number of candidates for those mem- 
bers who wish to avail themselves of 
such aid. 


Among the criteria members of the 
coalition used were activity within the 
profession and commitment to change 
within the structure of ALA. We had 
available to us questionnaires sent out 
by SRRT and platform statements of 
most of the candidates selected by the 
[ALA] Nominating Committee. Since 
publication of the report of the Nomi- 
nating Committee, other names have 
been added, and we did not necessarily 
have the same documentation available 
to us. The Black Caucus, unanimously, 
endorsed a slate of candidates from its 
body, feeling that Council should re- 
flect more fairly the same ratio of 
blacks as are found in the membership 
body of the ALA. Black librarians 
have been members of the ALA 
throughout the years, with very limited 
input and limited opportunity to have 
voice in the establishment of policies 
and practices, and vote on matters 
indigenous to black professional li- 
brarians. 

The coalition agreed to limit our en- 
dorsements to no more than ten, out 
of twenty-five, in each of the four time 
categories. The lack of endorsement 
does not imply a negative vote, but 
respects membership’s individual pref- 
erences. The coalition, while generally 
agreeing, does not claim unanimity on 
all endorsements, nor does it speak 
for anyone other than itself as an 
ad hoc body concerned with the growth 
and development of the ALA. The fol- 
lowing endorsements are made as sug- 
gestions to membership from a con- 
cerned coalition representing multi- 
faceted points of view. 

For the term 1972-1973: Thomas Al- 
ford, Pauline Atherton, William DeJohn, 
Jackie Eubanks, James Holly, Wyman 
Jones, W. David Laird, Edward Mapp, 
David Sabsay, Lola Singletary. For the 
term 1972-1974: John Axam, Thomas 
Childers, Miriam Crawford, Arthur 
Curley, Orrin Dow, Israel Fishman, 
John Forsman, E. J. Josey, Samuel 
Simon, Melvin Voigt. For the term 
1972-1975: Page Ackerman, Peter 
Doiron, Tyron Emerick, William Eshel- 
man, Homer Fletcher, Alice Ihrig, 
Clara Jones, Annette Phinazee, Carlton 
Rochell, Patricia Schuman. For the 
term 1972-1976: Vincent Aceto, Dorothy 
Anderson, John Carter, Emily Cope- 
land, Richard Darling, Zoia Horn, Joan 
Marshall, Daniel Melcher, Elizabeth 
Martinez Smith, Patricia Willey. 


The Coalition also endorsed Frank 
B. Sessa for the office of ALA trea- 
surer, but did not offer an endorse- 
ment in the election of the new 
president-elect of ALA. 
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More closings: The San Francisco 
Public Library Commission voted 
February 1 to close three of the 
city’s twenty-seven branches March 
1 because the library doesn’t have 
enough professional staff to man the 
libraries. The “temporary emergency 
measure” will shut down the Ocean 
View, Portola, and the Golden Gate 
Valley branches. Mentioned as being 
additional candidates for a shut- 
down were the Noe Valley and the 
Presidio branches. The shutdown is 
partly blamed on Mayor Joseph 
Alioto’s recently imposed freeze on 
the hiring of new personnel. 


Award winners: John W. Letson 
and James H. Broughton, both 
school superintendents in the state 
of Georgia, are the 1972 recipients 
of the Distinguished Library Service 
Award for School Administrators. 
John Letson is superintendent of the 
Atlanta Public Schools and James 
Broughton is superintendent of the 
Whitfield County Public Schools in 
Dalton. The awards will be formally 
presented at the State Assembly 
Breakfast in Chicago, June 28, dur- 
ing the 1972 Annual Conference of 
the American Library Association. 


Disappointment in Alabama: Li- 


brarians and friends of librarians 
felt a keen sense of disappointment 
when statewide amendment no. 1 
was defeated. Proposed Amendment 
No. 1 authorized local governing 
bodies to levy and collect additional 
property taxes of not more than five 
mills to be used exclusively for 
public library support. It was first 
thought that the amendment passed 
January 18 when the statewide elec- 
tion was held, but a mistake in the 
recording of the vote later resulted 
in the defeat of the amendment by 
less than 10,000 votes. It was the 
fourth time that a constitutional 
amendment of this nature had failed 
in Alabama, though on one previous 
the “wording” of the 
amendment and not the intent 
denied the Alabama constitution 
this statewide provision. Ironically, 
identical amendments for Morgan 
and Baldwin counties in Alabama 
were accepted statewide by voters 
in the January 18 election, but it 
probably will not be until 1973 that 
Alabamans will have the opportunity 
again to vote on this issue which 


occasion 


guarantees to all libraries in Ala- 
bama a unique taxing authority. 


Equal opportunity?: The Arlington 
(Va.) school board recently re- 
scinded its policy adopted un- 
animously October 24 to buy goods 
and services only from firms that 
hire and promote their employees 
without regard to race, color, creed, 
sex or age upon advice of their at- 
torney, and voted to pursue the 
policy only “to the extent permitted 
by applicable law.” According to 
James H. Simmonds, attorney for 
the board, if a company were denied 
a contract with the school board 
because it was not an equal opportu- 
nity employer and sued the board 
and its purchasing agents, “it might 
well be successful.” ALA policy, as 
adopted at the January 1971 Mid- 
winter meeting, “urges libraries 
across the nation to enforce fair 
employment practices in their busi- 
ness dealings” but stops short of 
suggesting that goods and services 
should only be bought from firms 
with excellent fair employment prac- 
tice programs. 


South Dakota law: The South Da- 
kota Library Association concluded 
a successful effort on behalf of its 
legislation before the South Dakota 
state legislature, which adjourned in 
February. SB 246 and HB 657 both 
passed and result in a public docu- 
ments study commission and a $40,- 
000 appropriation to plan a combi- 
nation state library and supreme 
court building. The government doc- 
uments study commission will un- 
dertake a comprehensive study of 
the publication and distribution of 
public documents on all levels of 
state government and will make rec- 
ommendations specifically about the 
public distribution and deposit of 
state documents. HB 657 seems to be 
the first step in the long-needed 
building program for a new state 
library building. 


Friends in Winnsboro: The Frank- 
lin (La.) Parish Library had to close 
its doors on December 31; but it has 
set a target date of March 1 to re- 
open, because friends of the library 
came to its assistance in a time of 
need. The Franklin Parish Library 
had to close in December because a 
tax election failed last April 27. A 


total of 1,477 voters participated in 
the April 27 election which sought a 
2%-mill tax for a term of five years. 
This tax had been approved in 1951, 
1956, and 1966, but last year 807 
voted against the measure while only 
670 voted for it. Shortly after the tax 
defeat, concerned citizens organized 
a friends group and actively cam- 
paigned for the passage of this same 
tax February 16. Money was collect- 
ed and advertisements placed in 


Cataloging in Publication 
Program (CIP): A Report 
on Current Practice 


On July 1, 1971, the Library of 
Congress received a _ $400,000 
matching grant from the National 
Endowment for the Humanities 
and the Council on Library Re- 
sources, Inc. for the Cataloging 
in Publication Program (CIP). 
The Endowment and the Council 
each contributed $200,000. The 
purpose is to provide professional 
cataloging data to publishers so 
that the data will be printed in 
the book. Because CIP will re- 
duce cataloging costs and speed 
the delivery of books to readers, 
it should be of benefit to the Li- 
brary world and the publishing 
industry alike. The goal of CIP 
is to provide Library of Congress 
Cataloging in Publication Data at 
an annual rate of 30,000 titles by 
June 30, 1973. 

The following list of publishers 
is current as of February 11, 1972. 
Librarians should note that the 
titles from participating publish- 
ers will eventually bear Library 
of Congress Cataloging in Publi- 
cation Data on their copyright 
pages. There will be a period of 
time, which will vary from pub- 
lisher to publisher, before their 
new titles can be fully phased 
into the CIP Program. Titles 
which were too far into the pub- 
lishers’ production schedules will 
not include Library of Congress 
Cataloging in Publication Data. 
Publishers will be encouraged to 
use a readily identifiable symbol, 
using the CIP acronym, to de- 
note CIP titles in their advertis- 
ing and catalogs. Participating 
publishers are: AMS Press, Inc., 





newspapers and the campaign, hap- 
pily, was successful. When the elec- 
tion was concluded, 62 percent of the 
voters supported the tax levy, with 
3,970 for the levy and 1,392 against. 
The library, of course, has lost ap- 
proximately $50,000 or about one 
year’s financial support for the op- 
eration of the institution. According 
to Mrs. George Cotton, parish librar- 
ian, the library has gained something 
it did not have before, and that is 


Abelard-Schuman Limited, Abing- 
don Press, Harry N. Abrams, Inc., 
Acropolis Books Limited, Addi- 
son-Wesley Publishing Co., Inc., 
Addisonian Press Books, Alba 
House, American Book Company, 
American Heritage Press, Ameri- 
can Heritage Publishing Co., 
American Library Association, 
American Mathematical Society, 
Archon Books, Arco Publishing 
Company, Inc., Arno Press, Inc., 
Association of American Publish- 
ers, Association Press, Bantam 
Books, Beacon Press, A. S. Barnes 
& Company, Inc., Behrman House, 
Inc, W. A. Benjamin, Inc., 
The Bethany Press, Books 
tor Libraries, Inc., R. R. Bowker 
Company, The Brookings Institu- 
tion, *Brown University Press, 
Bucknell University Press, Cara- 
van Books, Inc., Carol Rhoda 
Books, Chandler Publishing Com- 
pany, Chicorel Library Publishing 
Corp., Childrens Press, Chilton 
Book Company, Columbia Univer- 
sity Press, The Connecticut Acad- 
emy of Arts and Sciences, Con- 
solidated Book Publishers, Cor- 
nell University Press, Criterion 
Books, Da Capo Press, Inc., *Dar- 
win Press, Inc., Delacorte Press, 
Dell Publishing Company, Inc., 
Delmar Publications, Delta Books, 
The Dial Press, Dodd, Mead and 
Company, Drake Publishers, Inc., 
English Language Institute of 
America, Inc., Fairleigh Dickin- 
son University Press, Howard Fer- 
tig, Inc., Follett Educational Cor- 
poration, W. H. Freeman and 
Company, Friendship Press, Inc., 
Gale Research Company, Garland 


*Publishers indicating a desire to begin 
participation in March 1972 or after. 


G 


an active and concerned friends 
group. In the end, the Franklin Par- 
ish Library may have found in an 
active friends group something much 
more valuable than the year of fi- 
nancial support it has lost. 


A special library agency: The 
Friends of the Thomaston (Conn.) 
Library may have one of the most 
successful, continuing fund-raising 
projects that can be found anywhere. 


Publishing, Inc., Garrard Publish- 
ing Company, Genealogical Pub- 
lishing Co., Inc., Grand River 
Books, Great Albion Books, Green- 
wood Press, Inc., Greenwood Pub- 
lishing Company, Gregg Press, 
*Grosset & Dunlap, Inc., Grune & 
Stratton, Inc., G. K. Hall, Ham- 
mond Inc., Harper & Row, Pub- 
lishers, Inc. „Educational Division, 
Haskell House Publishers, Ltd., 
Hastings House, Publishers, Inc., 
Hawthorn Books, D. C. Heath 
and Company, Herald Press, A. J. 
Holman, Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany, Industrial Press, Inc., Iowa 
State University Press, The John 
Day Company, Inc., The Johns 
Hopkins Press, John Knox Press, 
Johnson Reprint Company, Jud- 
son Press, Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., 
Ktav Publishing House, Inc., Ler- 
ner Publications, Library of Con- 
gress, Linnet Books, Lion Books, 
J. B. Lippincott Company, Little, 
Brown and Company, Litton Edu- 
cational Publishing, Inc., Loyola 
University Press, The MIT Press, 
Macrae Smith Company, McCor- 
mick-Mathers Publishing Co., Inc., 
McCutchan Publishing Corp., Mc- 
Grath Publishing Company, Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Company, *Mere- 
dith Corporation, G. & C. Mer- 
riam Company, Modern Library, 
Inc., William Morrow Company, 
Inc., National Council of Teachers 
of Mathematics, Naylor Company, 
Negro Universities Press, Thomas 
Nelson, Inc., Noble and Noble, 
Publishers, Inc., *North American 
Publishing Company, Northern 
Illinois University Press, W. W. 
Norton & Company, Inc., Oceana 
Publications, Inc., Octagon Books, 
J. Philip O'Hara, Inc., Ohio State 
University Press, Pantheon Books, 
Inc., Parent’s Magazine Press, 
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The library friends run “The Bar- 
gain Shop” in the library, and over 
the past two and one-half years they 
have grossed nearly $10,000 while 
only opening seventeen hours a week, 
ten months of the year. Run by vol- 
unteers, the shop opened when the 
new Laura Andrews Library was 
completed, and the major portion 
of the proceeds have gone into a 
special equipment fund to provide 
furnishings for the new library. 


Pennsylvania State University 
Press, S. G. Phillips, Inc., Plays, 
Inc., Prentice-Hall, Inc., Prince- 
ton University Press, Production 
Company, Rand McNally & Com- 
pany, Random House, Inc., Re- 
gional Publishing Company, Re- 
search Press Company, Fleming 
H. Revell Company, Rutgers Uni- 
versity Press, Scarecrow Press, 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, Sheed & 
Ward, Inc., Shepard’s Citation, 
Shoe String Press, Inc., Singing 
Tree Press, Patterson Smith Pub- 
lishing Corp., Smithsonian Insti- 
tution Press, Southern Illinois 
University Press, Stackpole Books, 
Standard Education Corporation, 
State University of New York 
Press, Steck-Vaughn Company, 
Summy-Birchard Company, Syra- 
cuse University Press, Taplinger 
Publishing Co., Inc., Twayne Pub- 
lishers, Inc., Union of American 
Hebrew Congregations, United 
Church Press, University of Ala- 
bama Press, University of Califor- 
nia, Berkeley-Institute of Govern- 
mental Studies, University of Flor- 
ida Press, *University of Notre 
Dame Press, University of Okla- 
homa Press, University of South 
Carolina Press, University of Texas 
Press, University of Washington 
Press, University of Wisconsin 
Press, University Park Press, Van 
Nostrand Reinhold Company, Van- 
derbilt University Press, Vintage 
Books, Henry Z. Walck, Inc., War- 
ner Press, Inc., Watson-Guptill 
Publications, Franklin Watts, Inc., 
Wayne State University Press, 
*Wesleyan University Press, West- 
inghouse Learning Corp., The 
Westminster Press, John Wiley & 
Sons, H. W. Wilson Company, 
Windmill Books, Inc., The Writer, 
Inc., Young Scott Books. 
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Items of all types for the home are 
sold, and a money-back guarantee is 
offered on all merchandise if it will 
not work or cannot be satisfactorily 
repaired. 


Canadian Books Abroad: The Ca- 
nadian Books Abroad Project is cur- 
rently considering a revision in its 
program, which would produce a 
book letter, a list of Canadian book- 
sellers for participating libraries, 
and invoicing in Canadian funds for 
the purchase of book packets. At 
the present time, forty U.S. libraries 
are on the Canadian Books Abroad 


More on IBY: The Charter 
of the Book 


The Support Committee for In- 
ternational Book Year meeting in 
Brussels October 20-22 approved 
the first Charter of the Book. The 
charter represents a declaration of 
principles which should guide the 
treatment of books, and was 
adopted by the International Fed- 
eration of Library Associations 
(IFLA) and six other international 
organizations concerned with the 
role of the book in society. Re- 
printed by Encyclopaedia Britan- 
nica, single copies (on special 
paper, with special ink) are avail- 
able while the supply lasts by writ- 
ing to EB at Dept. P.R. 106, 425 N. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago, IL 60611. 
The text of the charter follows. Ed. 


PREAMBLE 

Convinced that books remain es- 
sential tools for preserving and dif- 
fusing the world’s storehouse of 
knowledge; 

Believing that the rôle of books 
can be reinforced by the adoption 
of policies designed to encourage 
the widest possible use of the 
printed word; 

Recalling that the Constitution of 
the United Nations Educational, 
Scientific and Cultural Organization 
calls for the promotion of “the free 
flow of ideas by word and image” as 
well as “international cooperation 
calculated to give the people of all 
countries access to the printed and 
published materials produced by any 
of them”; 

Recalling further that the General 
Conference of UNESCO has affirmed 
that books “perform a fundamental 
function in the realization of 


mailing list and a number of these 
libraries regularly purchase book 
packets. Libraries interested in the 
program can contact the project at 
150 MacLaren St., Suite 413, Ottawa 
4, Canada. Elizabeth H. Morton, co- 
ordinator of the project, reported 
to the joint committee of the Cana- 
dian Library Association-American 
Library Association: “The project 
needs constant attention and to date 
there has not been staff available to 
give this. However, the future looks 
rosier. The 10 percent U.S. surcharge 
has been cancelled. The Canadian 
government is assisting Canadian 


UNESCO's objectives, namely peace, 
development, the promotion of hu- 
man rights and the campaign 
against racialism and colonialism”; 
Considering that the General Con- 
ference of UNESCO has proclaimed 
1972 International Book Year, with 
the theme “Books for All”; 
the International Community of 
Booksellers Associations, Inter- 
nation Confederation of So- 
cieties of Authors and Com- 
posers, International Federation 
for Documentation, Interna- 
tional Federation of Library As- 
sociations, International Federa- 
tion of Translators, International 
PEN, International Publishers 
Association 
Adopt unanimously this Charter of 
the Book, and call upon all concerned 
to give effect to the principles here 
enunciated. 


ARTICLE I 

Everyone has the right to read. 
Society has an obligation to ensure 
that everyone has an opportunity to 
enjoy the benefit of reading. Since 
vast portions of the world’s popula- 
tion are deprived of access to books 
by inability to read, governments 
have the responsibility of helping to 
obliterate the scourge of illiteracy. 
They should encourage provision of 
the printed materials needed to 
build and maintain the skill of read- 
ing. Bilateral and multilateral assis- 
tance should be made available, as 
required, to the book professions. 
The producers and distributors of 
books, for their part, have the obliga- 
tion to ensure that the ideas and in- 
formation thus conveyed continue to 
meet the changing needs of the 
reader and of society as a whole. 


ARTICLE IL 
Books are essential to education. 


publishers. The dollar rates are be- 
coming steadier [and] some exceed- 
ingly fine titles have been issued in 
recent months.” 


Michigan cooperation: The Coun- 
cil of Library Directors from the 
institutions of higher education in 
the state of Michigan and the Michi- 
gan State Library have formed a 
committee to investigate the feasi- 
bility of establishing a cooperative 
processing center. Sul H. Lee, asso- 
ciate director of the library at East- 
ern Michigan University, has been ap- 
pointed chairman of the committee. 


In an era of revolutionary changes 
in education and far-reaching pro- 
grammes for expanded school en- 
rollment, planning is required to 
ensure an adequate textbook com- 
ponent for the development of edu- 
cational systems. The quality and 
content of educational books need 
constant improvement in all coun- 
tries of the world. Regional produc- 
tion can assist national publishers 
in meeting requirements for text- 
books as well as for general educa- 
tional reading materials which are 
particularly needed in school librar- 
ies and literacy programmes. 


ARTICLE II 

Society has a special obligation to 
establish the conditions in which 
authors can exercise their creative 
rôle. The Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights states that “everyone 
has the right to the protection of 
the moral and material interest re- 
sulting from any scientific, literary 
or artistic production of which he 
is the author.” This protection 
should be also extended to transla- 
tors, whose work opens the horizons 
of a book beyond linguistic frontiers, 
thus providing an essential link be- 
tween authors and a wider public. 
All countries have the right to ex- 
press their cultural individuality 
and in so doing preserve the diver- 
sity essential to civilization. Accord- 
ingly they should encourage authors 
in their creative rôle and should 
through translation provide wider 
access to the riches contained in the 
literature of other languages, in- 
cluding those of limited diffusion. 


ARTICLE IV 

A sound publishing industry is es- 
sential to national development. In a 
world in which there are sharp dis- 
parities in book production, with 





Members of the board of advisors to 
the committee include Frederick 
Wagman, John Weatherford, and 
Frank Scannell. The committee held 
its first meeting in December and is 
scheduled to meet regularly through 
the current year. 


Urban Information Interpreters: A 
summer institute on “Preparation 
for Urban Information Practice: A 
Futures Approach” has been sched- 
uled for summer offering by the Ur- 
ban Information Interpreters, Inc., 
a nonprofit educational firm in Col- 
lege Park, Maryland. Mary Lee Bun- 


many countries lacking adequate 
reading materials, it is necessary to 
plan for the development of na- 
tional publishing. This requires na- 
tional initiative and, where neces- 
sary, international cooperation to 
help create ‘the infrastructure need- 
ed. The development of publishing 
industries also entails integration 
with education and economic and 
social planning; the participation of 
professional organizations, extend- 
ing insofar as possible across the 
entire book community through in- 
stitutions such as national book 
development councils; and long- 
term, low interest financing on a 
national, bilateral or multilateral 
basis. 


ARTICLE V 

Book manufacturing facilities are 
necessary to the development of pub- 
lishing. In their economic policies, 
governments should ensure that 
necessary supplies and equipment 
are available for the development 
of an infrastructure for book manu- 
facture, including paper, printing 
and binding machinery. The maxi- 
mum use of national resources, to- 
gether with eased importation of 
these supplies and equipment, will 
promote the production of inexpen- 
sive and attractive reading ma- 
terials. Urgent attention should also 
be given to the development of 
transcriptions of oral languages. 
Those concerned with the manu- 
facture of books should maintain 
the highest practicable standards of 
production and design. Particular 
efforts should be made for the 
manufacture of books for the handi- 
capped. 


ARTICLE VI 
Booksellers provide a fundamental 
service as a link between publishers 


dy, Robert Bundy, Robert Morris, 
and James Welbourne will serve as 
instructors for the four-week insti- 
tute to be held during the months 
of June and July. The cost per 
participant is $380 to cover tu- 
ition and fees for the four-week 
session. Further details and applica- 
tion forms are available from Robert 
Morris, Urban Information Inter- 
preters, Inc., Box AH, College Park, 
MD 20742. 


Midwinter registration: A total of 
2,446 persons registered for the 
Chicago 1972 Midwinter conference. 


and the reading public. In the fore- 
front of efforts to promote the 
reading habit, booksellers have both 
cultural and educational respon- 
sibilities. They play a vital rôle in 
ensuring that an adequate and well- 
chosen range of books reaches th? 
reading public. Special book post 
and air freight rates, payment facili- 
ties and other financial incentives 
aid them in carrying out this func- 
tion. 


ARTICLE VIL 

Libraries are national resources for 
the transfer of information and knowl- 
edge, for the enjoyment of wisdom 
and beauty. Libraries occupy a cen- 
tral position in the distribution of 
books. They are often the most 
effective means of getting printed 
matter to the reader. As a public 
service, they promote reading which, 
in turn, advances individual well- 
being, life-long education and eco- 
nomic and social progress. Library 
services should correspond to each 
nation’s potentialities and neds. 
Not only in cities, but especially in 
the vast rural areas which fre- 
quently lack book supplies, each 
school and each community should 
possess at least one library with 
qualified staff and an adequate book 
budget. Libraries are also essential 
for higher education and scholarly 
requirements. The development of 
national library networks will en- 
able readers everywhere to have ac- 
cess to book resources. 


ARTICLE VII 

Documentation serves books by 
preserving and making available es- 
sential background material. Scien- 
tific, technical and other specialized 
books require adequate documenta- 
tion services. Accordingly, such ser- 
vices should be developed, with the 
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The conference was attended by 
nineteen foreign visitors and thirty 
persons from Canada. Illinois resi- 
dents, as would be expected, led the 
states in conference registrations 
with 584, and New York State was 
second with a total of 293 registra- 
tions. $9,597 in all was collected in 
registration receipts. 


West Virginia nixes NLW head: 
The Executive Board of the West 
Virginia Library Association voted 
unanimously to ask basketball star 
Jerry West not to serve as honorary 
state chairman of National Library 


assistance of governments and all 
elements of the book community. In 
order that maximum information 
materials may be available at all 
times, measures should be taken to 
encourage the freest possible circu- 
lation across frontiers of these es- 
sential tools. 


ARTICLE IX 

The free flow of books between 
countries is an essential supplement 
to national supplies and promotes in- 
ternational understanding. To enable 
all to share in the world’s creativity, 
the unhampered flow of books is 
vital. Obstacles such as tariffs and 
taxes can be eliminated through 
widespread application of UNESCO 
agreements and other international 
recommendations and treaties. Li- 
censes and foreign currency for the 
purchase of books and the raw ma- 
terials for book-making should be 
accorded generally, and internal 
taxes and other restraints on trade 
in books reduced to a minimum. 


ARTICLE X 

Books serve international under- 
standing and peaceful cooperation. 
“Since wars begin in the minds of 
men,” the UNESCO Constitution 
states, “it is in the minds of men 
that the defences of peace must 
be constructed.” Books constitute 
one of the major defences of peace 
because of their enormous influence 
in creating an intellectual climate 
of friendship and mutual under- 
standing. All those concerned have 
an obligation to ensure that the con- 
tent of books promotes individual 
fulfilment, social and economic 
progress, international understand- 
ing and peace.—Approved at Brus- 
sels, 22 October 1971, by the Support 
Committee for International Book 
Year. 
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The Sounder Few 


Essays from the Hollins Critic 


Week in April. West had been asked 
to serve as NLW chairman, but the 
Executive Board of WVLA took this 
action reportedly as a result of 
Jerry West’s appearance in a tele- 
vision commercial for the West 
Virginia Surface Mine Association. 


Toward the real meaning of OP: 
Librarians will be pleased to learn 
that the Baker & Taylor Co. has 
inaugurated an improved mail order 
purchasing system at its Midwest 
Division in Momence. While formerly 
shipment had to be received by 
Baker & Taylor in thirty days or 
cancelled, Baker & Taylor now al- 
lows some orders to be considered 
“open orders” which can be shipped 
when they are available from the 
publisher. 


International concern: UNESCO’s 
suspension of “consultative status” 
with the International Federation of 
Library Associations (IFLA) and 
forty-one other organizations Decem- 
ber 31 has resulted in the creation 
of a SRRT task force on ALA-IFLA 
relations. The task force, coordi- 
nated by Evert Volkersz, State Uni- 
versity of New York at Stony Brook, 
has urged the adoption by ALA 
Executive Board at the spring meet- 
ing, April 24-28, of the following 
resolution: 


Whereas the American Library As- 
sociation is committed to human 
rights and social justice, regardless of 
origin, color, creed, race, country, or 
religion; and Whereas the American 
Library Association honors these com- 
mitments through the activities of its 
members organizationallv and individ- 


p 


ually; and Whereas the American Li- 
brary Association is a member of the 
International Federation of Library 
Associations (IFLA), which has lost 
its consultative status with UNESCO 
on grounds of racial discrimination; 
be it therefore Resolved, that the 
American Library Association immedi- 
ately terminate its membership in, and 
all relationships with, IFLA, until its 
consultative status is restored by 
UNESCO; and be it further Resolved, 
that the American Library Association 
shall have no affiliations with or mem- 
berships in other organizations which 
violate its principles and commitments 
to human rights and social justice. 


IFLA Vice-president Robert Vosper 
said at midwinter meeting that IFLA 
will meet UNESCO’s requirements 
and that it is important that ALA’s 
vote and support for this action not 
be withdrawn at this important 
period in the development of inter- 
national library policy. 


A question of funding: A special 
library study committee appointed 
by the Rensselaer County (N.Y.) 
Legislature has recommended that 
the financially troubled Troy Public 
Library System be given an addi- 
tional $35,000 and that a study be 
undertaken to determine the feasi- 
bility of establishing a countywide 
library system. The additional money 
would bring the county’s total con- 
tribution to the library to $50,000. 
The Troy Public Library System had 
requested $65,000 from the county, 
which had not previously supported 
the library. Rensselaer County 
authorized an appropriation of $5,000 
and later amended this amount to 
$15,000. In the meantime, the direc- 
tor of the library resigned and the 





Contemporary Authors 
Reviewed 


Essays from the Hollins Critic, each 
brought up to date with an after- 
word and a current bibliography, are 
the useful gathering which can be 
found in The Sounder Few, recently 
published by the University of 
Georgia Press. A limited number of 
copies is available to libraries for 
$6 from the Hollins Critic (Box 9538, 
Hollins College, VA 24020), the 
unique reviewing magazine that pro- 
vides in-depth reviews of contem- 
porary authors. 





trustees have announced the closing 
of some branches. 

The Troy Public Library System 
ended last year with a $42,500 de- 
ficit and was forced to sell several 
of its valuable paintings as well as 
borrow money to pay outstanding 
debts. Previous county administra- 
tions and apparently the current ad- 
ministration seem concerned that a 
nonpartisan countywide library sys- 
tem be established. According to 
Msgr. William N. Slavin, president of 
the Troy Library Association’s Board 
of Trustees, 39.5 percent of the Troy 
Public Library System’s patrons are 
persons who reside outside the city 
of Troy. 


Pennsylvania manpower survey: 
The preliminary results of the Penn- 
sylvania Library Manpower survey 
are in, and are reported in the Janu- 
ary issue of the PLA Bulletin. The 
survey indicated that a total of 741 
positions are expected to become 
available in Pennsylvania through 
1975 generally requiring a M.L.S. 
degree. Pennsylvania’s graduate 
schools of library science, however, 
expect to grant 1,798 M.L.S. degrees 
through 1975 in addition to 50 doc- 
torates and 100 advanced certificates. 

If the academic, public and the 
special library situations look bleak 
for prospective new librarians, the 
school library manpower picture 
through 1975 looks just as bleak. 
The library education agencies in the 
state expect to award a total of 1,252 
bachelor’s degrees in library science 
with only 525 new jobs expected to 
materialize for these individuals by 
1975. 





libraries 


Struthers branch of the Public 
Library of Youngstown and Mahon- 
ing County (Ohio) has a morning 
“Tune-In and Tone-Up” exercise ses- 
sion that has attracted local house- 
wives. Librarian Lois Schier has 
garnered praise and participation 
from the community and certainly 
an altered image as witness a re- 
mark by one of her class members 
upon meeting her later in the day, 
“I didn’t recognize you with your 
clothes on.” 


The State Library of Ohio is con- 
ducting a Cassette Research Project 
under the direction of Genevieve 
Casey. The project is to determine 
the effectiveness of cassettes as a 
means of providing reading material 
to the blind and partially sighted. 


Chicago Public Library noted a 
general decline in use of its branch 
operations during the past year ex- 
cept in six branches located in low- 
income areas. There was substantial 
increase in use attributable to the 
bussing of children from public 
schools to branch libraries as part 
of a Model Cities project. One 
branch (Kelly) reported a 53 per- 
cent increase in circulation. 


University of South Florida Medi- 
cal Center Library has received a 
National Library of Medicine Proj- 


ect Grant in the amount of $50,000 
for collection development. 


Devaluation of the dollar has hit 
the entire Stanford University li- 
brary system by at least $60,000 in 
lost buying power according to li- 
brarian David Weber. 63 percent of 
the university’s book buying is ac- 
complished overseas and only 51 per- 
cent of the library’s titles are in 
English. 


The Mobil Foundation has put up 
a $10,000 challenge grant to help 
keep the New York Public Library’s 
Research Libraries’ Science and 
Technology Division open for ser- 
vice. It seemed to have worked as 
the library is now operating. Al- 
though all of its needed $86,000 in 
operating monies had not been col- 
lected, the chances look stable 
enough to continue for the year. 


Cornell University Libraries have 
received a grant of $35,135 from the 
National Historical Publications 
Commission to enable them to begin 
locating, photocopying, and listing 
all known manuscripts of the 
Marquis de Lafayette. 


The “wholesale elimination of the 
library construction program” was 
assailed at the City Planning Com- 
mission’s December hearings on the 
1972/73 Draft Capital Budget by 
Brooklyn Public Library officials. 


THE WASHINGTON POST 
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The recommendation is only for 
funding of projects actually in con- 
struction, for renovation of existing 
buildings and for book funds. 

Jay Sam Unger, president of the 
library, let fly with “Our total re- 
quest is for $9.9 million .. . only 
.43 percent of the total Draft Capital 
Budget. What is proposed (for the 
Brooklyn Public Library) in the 
Draft Capital Budget is $2.1 million, 
of which $1.7 million is reimbursed 
by the State ... less than one-tenth 
of one percent of the total. When 
the revocations from the 1971/72 
Capital Budget (current operating 
budget) are also subtracted, the 
percentage is four-one-hundredths of 
one per cent” of the total Capital 
Budget (of $2.3 billion). 

Kenneth Duchac, director of the 
library, said that the elimination of 
the library construction program 
and statements in the press to the 
effect that the city will no longer 
build “free-standing” libraries indi- 
cates “that we are not so much the 
victim of tight money as of a new 
policy—a policy shaped without our 
advice or reaction.” 


For the first time in the 146-year 
history of the Young Men’s Institute 
Library, now known informally as 
the Institute Library in West Haven, 
Conn., a woman has been elected to 
the board of directors. Anne (Mrs. 
Richard) Wilde, science editor for 
Yale Press, was elected to the post 


| DC’s Library to Open 


Exterior work has been com- 
pleted and interior work 
should be wound up in time 
for a spring opening for the 
new Martin Luther King 
Memorial Library in Washing- 
ton, D.C. Designed by Mies 
van der Rohe, the Washing- 
ton, D.C. public library is the 
only structure in the nation’s 
capital designed by this in- 
fluential architect. 
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in January. The library is one of 
about four private membership li- 
braries in the nation. Its member- 
ship is nearly four hundred and most 
of the circulation is by mail. Mem- 
bership is often handed down from 
generation to generation. 


University of the Americas in 
Puebla, Mexico is offering two sum- 
mer scholarships for graduate li- 
brarians. One runs from June 19- 
July 18 and the other is from July 
19- August 18. Free tuition and fees 
plus living allowance will be given 
in return for twenty hours of work 
per week in the university library. 
For information write to Dr. Manuel 
de Ezcurdia, Dean, Learning Re- 
sources Center, P.O. Box 507, Puebla, 
Pue., Mexico. 


The Board of Regents of the Uni- 
versity of New York voted a certifi- 
cate of incorporation to the Five 
Associated University Libraries 
(FAUL): the SUNY centers at Bing- 
hamton and Buffalo, Cornell Univer- 
sity, Rochester and Syracuse Univer- 
sities. The FAUL purposes are to 
improve and develop cooperation, to 
work toward a coordinated policy 
for long-range library growth and 
development, and to cooperate with 
other library and research institu- 
tions and organizations. 


Cleveland Public Library has 
slashed 133 hours of service from 
the schedule of ten branches as part 
of their austerity program. This, in 
addition to a major cut in central 
operations—loss of staff by attrition 
—is part of the financial crisis which 
has been termed as signaling “the 
end to quality library service.” 


The first of Chicago Public Li- 
brary’s projected regional centers 
will be named for Carter G. Wood- 
son, “The Father of Negro History,” 
and located at 95th and Halsted. It 
will contain a collection of 175,000 
to 200,000 multimedia materials and 
will be the permanent site for the 
Vivian G. Harsh Collection of Afro- 
American History and Literature 
now located in the George Cleveland 
Hall Branch. 


City managers in several Clack- 
amas County (Oregon) towns re- 
cently met to complain that county 


support for the libraries in their 
communities is inadequate. Paul 
Helton, Milwaukie city manager, 
said that 54 percent of the use of 
his city library came from the 
county, and yet only 17.8 percent of 
the budget was supplied by the 
county. There was heavy criticism of 
the county processing of books as 
being slow and inefficient. The man- 
agers were told that the county was 
aware of the problem but was sup- 
porting libraries to the limit of its 
fiscal ability. 


Enoch Pratt Free Library (Balti- 
more) has requested a record $9.35 
million budget for fiscal 1973. The 
request includes $2 million in new 
state money to finance the central 
library’s operation as a state re- 
source center. If the library receives 
the full support from the state, one 
of the priority uses will be Sunday 
hours at the central library. Other 
projects include an audiovisual cen- 
ter, a rehabilitation of the anti- 
quarian collection at the Peabody 
Department, and the services of a 
special librarian for the Afro-Ameri- 
can collection. Pratt already has 
funds for five neighborhood centers 
and is requesting an additional 
$180,000 for the outreach program 
through the centers. 


It has been eight months since the 
Tuckahoe branch of the Henrico 
County (Virginia) public library 
opened but the ground floor remains 
dimly lit, an incomplete storage area 
criscrossed with pipes. This is be- 
cause the $50,000 needed to com- 
plete the building is not available. 
Completion will have to wait the out- 
come of a referendum for a $3 mil- 
lion bond issue to complete the 
county system. The friends of the 
library are trying to provide at least 
a temporary cleanup of the eyesore. 


Governor Shapp has signed a bill 
in January to increase Pennsylvania 
state aid to the twenty-eight district 
libraries by about $900,000 annually, 
and provide $1.2 million in addi- 
tional aid to local libraries, which 
acquire specified minimums in local 
funding. 


According to the Wall Street Jour- 
nal, budgets and buying power prob- 
lems are cutting deeply into college 


library purchases of books. And the 
Micrographic Weekly notes that it is 
an excellent time for micropub- 
lishers to push their lower-priced 
micromedia editions. 


Ashland (Ohio) College opened its 
new $2.4 million library in January. 
The eight-story facility includes the 
newly instituted Lulu Wood Chil- 
dren’s Literature Library named 
after the former head of the college 
library and instructor in children’s 
literature. 


The Patmos Monastery Library 
Project is a combination of several 
American and Greek organizations 
that have joined to save some 16,000 
books and documents relating to the 
Christian history of Greece in the 
900-year-old monastery of St. John 
the Evangelist located on Patmos 
Island in the Aegean. Mrs. Lloyd H. 
Smith, Houston, became concerned 
for the collection while on a cruise 
of the Greek islands, and she began 
organizing assistance — this has in- 
cluded the U. S. Sixth Fleet install- 
ing air conditioning to retard the 
dampness and rot. 


For the first time in its’ fifty-two- 
year history, the Harvard Univer- 
sity’s Graduate School of Education 
has a library of its own with the 
opening in February of the Monroe 
C. Gutman Library. The $6.1 million 
project opened with more than 
100,000 volumes assembled from 
half a dozen campus locations. 
Another 25,000 volumes are to be 
transferred from the Widener Li- 
brary over the next two years. 


A mediamobile will soon be roll- 
ing out of the Vigo County Public 
Library according to director Ed- 
ward N. Howard. The converted 
bookmobile will provide media re- 
sources that are not now available 
and initiate expanded year-round 
mobile service to low-income citi- 
zens in the Office of Economic Op- 
portunity Community Center areas 
of Terre Haute, Indiana, and to low- 
income or geographically isolated 
citizens in the outlying communities 
in the county. The special project 
will operate on an LSCA grant of 
$32,801 for two years at the end of 
which the library board has agreed 
to continue the program should 
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The first two-story branch in Akron, Ohio was opened when the new McDowell Branch Library was dedicated in December. 
The first floor is devoted to children’s services while the second floor is reserved for the adult materials collection. Built at 
a cost of $411,400, this new branch was named for C. Blake McDowell, Sr., a member of the Akron Public Library board 


since 1932. 


project results prove effective. One 
of the prides of the project is the 
Sony Videorover to lend. 


Commercial services are being 
offered by the Library Center of the 
Berkeley Unified School District in 
California. Card sets and circulation 
kits on audiovisual materials recom- 
mended for purchase by Booklist, 
School Library Journal, etc. The card 
sets are seventy-five cents and the 
kits are ninety cents. Specially cata- 
loged materials are higher. For full 
information, write to the center at 
1720 Oregon St., Berkeley, CA 94703. 


Akron Public Library recently es- 
tablished a program in cooperation 
with the Ohio Bureau of Employ- 
ment Security to provide each re- 
turning Vietnam veteran with a li- 
brary card application form encour- 
aging the veteran to go to the library 
to utilize the services offered includ- 
ing the Ohio Jobs/Books program. 


Updated reference materials are 
included with the Staff Bulletin of 
the Youngstown and Mahoning 
County Public Library. The material 
is handy for the vertical files of the 
branch libraries and also goes a long 
way to keep staff informed of cur- 
rent events. 


Philadelphia Free Library is now 
the proud owner of the notable col- 
lection of early American children’s 
books collected by Mr. and Mrs. 
Emerson Greenaway over a thirty- 
year period. Mr. Greenaway recently 
retired as director of the library 
which is already famous for the 
Historical Collection in the Chil- 
dren’s Department. 


Exchange programs utilizing the 
products of university presses be- 
tween libraries are getting to be a 
problem according to the quarterly 
Books and Libraries published by the 
University of Kansas Libraries. Uni- 


versity presses faced with tightening 
budgets are wondering if it is worth 
the money to turn over their prod- 
ucts to the library to exchange with 
other university libraries and their 
presses, according to David Heron. 
They are asking if it might not be 
cheaper just to sell each other the 
materials. No solution seems to have 
been arrived at but the situation 
is tightening up and may reach 
epidemic proportions. 


Hopkins (Minnesota) Public Li- 
brary is laminating popular posters 
at a cost of two to four dollars for 
eight-week circulations to its pa- 
trons. Needless to say, it has caught 
on with the more “trendy” youth. 


Friends of the UCLA Library 
tossed a celebration for Henry Mil- 
ler on his eightieth birthday. The 
Robert Snyder film “Henry Miller: 
Reflections on Writing” was shown 
and then turned over to the library 
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for its Miller Collection. In addition 
to Mr. Miller, Lawrence Durrell, 
Larry Clark Powell, and Robert 
Snyder were among the two hun- 
dred gathered for the reception on 
January 9. 


Cohoes (N.Y.) Public Library, 
located at the Human Resources 
Center in this economically de- 
pressed area just outside of Troy, 
is busy making its 1973 budget of 
$29,000 count. It is open forty-eight 
hours a week including Sunday and 
plans to extend to fifty-eight hours. 
One of the special features is the 
involvement of the community in 
planning special programs for the 
Sunday hours, contributions of 
paperbacks, creating a local history 
collection, getting the senior citizens 
to establish and maintain a library 
collection at the Albany County Jail. 
Librarian Melissa Coury strongly en- 
courages such citizen help; “With 
the cooperation of the people of 
Cohoes, we will eventually have a 
library they can be proud of... .” 


A plan is under study by the 
board of the Atlanta (Ga.) Public 
Library which would create a new 
library with four floors underground 
and three above on a downtown tract 
called Five Points. Estimates on re- 
placement of the Carnegie Way 
library have been about $16 million, 
and it is estimated that the under- 
ground facility on foundation- 
donated land would add nearly $1 
million to the cost. 


Metro Toronto’s proposed $23 mil- 
lion central library could be built 
as part of an office building, with 
the revenue from the office space 
helping to pay off the cost according 
to York Mayor Philip White. The 
request of the library board for $5 
million for site acquisition was de- 
ferred after hearing predictions that 
the building and the stocking of the 
library could cost close to $50 
million. 


In Chicago the pursuit of a new 
central library took several turns. 
The wife of Mayor Daley told the 
newspapers she felt the old building 
at Michigan and Randolph should be 
saved from the wrecker’s ball. At 
the same time local papers were 


publishing rumors that commercial 
developers wanted the library site 
(one of the most valuable pieces of 
real estate in the city). And the 
mayor has formed a special com- 
mittee of three library board repre- 
sentatives and three representatives 
from the Building Commission to 
provide another plan after the build- 
in-and-around-the-present-structure 
plan was turned down as being too 
expensive. For old Chicago, political- 
games’ watchers, it is the height of 
the season. 


A “critically needed” health sci- 
ences library and information cen- 
ter was not included in the gover- 
nor’s budget recommendations for 
the University of Virginia. 


The Cambridge (Mass.) Planning 
and Development Department has 
issued a seventeen-page report on 
“The Status of Kennedy Library and 
Planning Activities in the Harvard 
Square Area,” which indicates that 
architects are working toward a 
two-year deadline for the beginning 
of the site preparation. Indications 
are that the entire area is going into 
major development status with a 
hotel chain already scheduled for 
one of the adjacent properties. 


A “reading-rap” room is the result 
of a $3,000 grant awarded Poquoson 
High School (Newport News, Va.). 
It is to meet the special needs of 
sixth and seventh grade youngsters 
recently shifted to the high school 
facilities. The room is to be open 
for use at any time of the day. 


Arlington Heights (IIl.) Public Li- 
brary is augmenting its income by 
operating a profitable processing 
center for itself and about thirty 
other libraries. It is estimated that 
six thousand books a month are 
processed, which employs the equiv- 
alent of six full-time workers. No 
contract is required and customers 
may order as many or as few books 
as they please. Harold J. Ard, execu- 
tive librarian, reports that during 
the last six months the center 
showed a profit of $2,500. 


Black Cinema Expo was held at 
the Baldwin Theater in Hollywood, 
California to raise money for a 
Black Cinema Library-Research Cen- 


ter. The noncompetitive event was 
held coincidentally with Black His- 
tory Week and in association with 
the Pepsi-Cola Bottling Co. of Los 
Angeles. 


$1 million in state aid may have 
been lost when the Milwaukee County 
Board’s Metropolitan Problems Com- 
mittee deferred action on a plan to 
create a County Library Planning 
Committee which would seek to 
establish a public library system 
through existing library boards in 
the county. A county system would 
qualify participating municipalities 
for new state aid authorized in a law 
enacted by the legislature last year. 
Fear was expressed by several sub- 
urban officials that the mere crea- 
tion of such a planning committee 
was an attempt to consolidate li- 
brary operations. Most all suburban 
libraries now contract for most of 
their service from the city of Mil- 
waukee. 


A “keeping” library is in operation 
in North Philadelphia (Pa.) under 
the direction of Joe Fineberg, owner 
of Capt. Joe’s Surplus Store, 2221 N. 
Broad St. The purpose of the library 
is to take a book home and keep 
it. Originally, he started giving out 
the books to ghetto children so they 
could have the pleasure of owning 
a book. Children’s books are still 
his main concern, but now the 
adults have started to use his library. 
Not too long ago he was able to 
send two boxes of books to Grater- 
ford Prison. 


The Community Education Office 
of the Dallas Public Library has be- 
gun a project funded by the Emer- 
gency School Assistance Program. 
Four model tutorial projects will be 
established at community centers 
chosen because “of their involve- 
ment with a particular ethnic group: 
one black, one Mexican-American, 
one Indian, and one white.” The 
project is intended to strengthen 
the present Literacy Program and 
revolves around the use of photog- 
raphy and tape in the development 
of communication skills. The chil- 
dren’s work will then be translated 
to the printed media to dramatize 
reading and writing as part of the 
communicative process. The grant 
is for $36,300 for a one-year period. 





librarians & others 


Harold C. Crotty of Michigan has 
been nominated to the National 
Commission on Libraries and In- 
formation Science for the remainder 
of Charles A. Perlik’s term, expiring 
July 19, 1972. 


Edna L. Williams has been ap- 
pointed to the reference staff of the 
University of Pennsylvania Library 
in Philadelphia. 


James D. Thueson is now chief li- 
brarian of the Minnesota Historical 
Society in St. Paul. 


Robert E. Thomas, director of the 
Ramapo Catskill Library System in 
Middletown, New York since 1969, 
died on January 17. From 1960-69, 
Mr. Thomas had served as director 
of the Salt Lake City Public Library 
in Utah. 


Alma Smith Jacobs, head librarian 
of the Great Falls (Montana) Public 
Library, has been appointed to the 
Regional Advisory Group of the 
Mountain States Regional Medical 
Program. 


Elizabeth Edwards, director of 
Rolling Prairie Libraries in Decatur, 
Illinois since April 1966, retired 
April 1 after forty-three years of 
library service. Miss Edwards had 
previously been with the Chat- 
tanooga (Tennessee) Public Library, 
the Oak Ridge Public Library, and 
the New York (New York) Public 
Library. C. Ray Ewick has been ap- 
pointed to succeed Miss Edwards as 
director of the system. 


Doris M. Carson has been ap- 
pointed head of the Cataloging De- 
partment of the Wichita (Kansas) 
State University Library. 


Darold Earl Rude, director of li- 
brary technical services at Indiana 
State University in Terre Haute, 
died January 26, 1972. Mr. Rude had 
been with Indiana State University 
since 1955. 


Donald E. Talkington has been ap- 
pointed chief of materials processing 
for the Dallas (Texas) Public Library 
System. 


The following officers have been 
elected to the board of trustees of 
the Chester County Library in West 
Chester, Pennsylvania for 1972: Mrs. 
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Recent appointees are Shirley J. Graigner 
(directly above), Phyllis E. Jaynes (above 


right) and Murray S. Martin (right). 


Leslie Schramm, president; William 
Lee, vice-president; Joseph Harrison, 
secretary; Christine Hannum, trea- 
surer. 


James J. Michael has been ap- 
pointed chief supervisor of the St. 
Louis (Missouri) Main Library and 
Agnes McBride has been appointed 
acting chief supervisor of branches 
and community services for the St. 
Louis Public Library. 


Seoud M. Matta is now associate 
professor of library and information 
science of Pratt Institute’s Graduate 
School of Library and Information 
Science (Brooklyn, New York). 


Mary Esther Stanard, a member of 
the Chattanooga Public Library staff 
for forty years, died January 10, 1972. 


Shirley J. Grainger has been 
named librarian of the Dana Bio- 
medical Library at Dartmouth Col- 
lege in Hanover, New Hampshire. 


The following appointments have 
been announced at the University of 


California at Santa Barbara: Martha 
H. Peterson, associate university li- 
brarian with responsibility for col- 
lection development; Keith C. Blean 
as assistant university librarian and 
head of the technical processes divi- 
sion; Donald M. Ralston as assistant 
university librarian for administra- 
tive services; and Grace Callahan as 
head of the Catalog Department. 


Murray S. Martin has been ap- 
pointed associate director to the 
Pennsylvania State University Li- 
braries (University Park, Pennsyl- 
vania). 


Phyllis E. Jaynes has been named 
engineering and business librarian 
at Dartmouth College in Hanover, 
New Hampshire. 


Teresa F. Strozik is now assistant 
director of libraries for processing 
and computer-based systems at 
Syracuse University in New York. 


The University of California at 
Santa Barbara has made the follow- 
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ing appointments: Alex Gonzales as 
reference librarian; Dennis Hamil- 
ton as serials cataloger; and Renee 
Evans as Oil Spill Information Cen- 
ter coordinator in the Sciences- 
Engineering Library. 


Richard P. Kleeman, Washington 
correspondent for the Minneapolis 
Tribune, has been appointed assist- 
ant director of the Association of 
American Publishers’ Washington 
office. 


Angie H. Irwin, who was with the 
Santa Clara County (California) Li- 
brary System for thirty-three years, 
died January 16, 1972. 


Harold Spivacke retired as chief 
of the Music Division of the Library 
of Congress, effective February 4, 
1972. Mr. Spivacke had been with 
the Library of Congress for thirty- 
eight years. 


Alice Seton Berens, member of the 
Elmhurst Public Library Board for 
thirty-five years, serving twenty- 
four years as its president, died 
January 8, 1972. 


C. Edward Carroll, director of li- 
braries at-the University of Missouri 
in Columbia, has been granted per- 
mission for reassignment to instruc- 
tional duties. Dr. Carroll will begin 
teaching in the University of Mis- 
souri’s Graduate School of Library 
Science in September. 


Jane Schmidt has been appointed 
adult services librarian in the Long 
Beach (New York) Public Library. 


On January 11, the following new 
officers of the Children’s Book 
Council were elected at a meeting 
of the Board of Directors: President 
Connie Epstein; Vice-president and 
President-elect Sophie Silberberg; 
Secretary Judith Whipple; and Trea- 
surer Ferdinand N. Monjo. New 
members, elected to the Board of 
Directors of the Children’s Book 
Council for a three-year term, are: 
Miriam Chaikin, Phyllis Fogelman, 
Dagmar Greve, Sidney Phillips, and 
Sophie Silberberg. John Ernst was 
elected to the Board for a two-year 
term. 


Jill J. Smith is now assistant di- 
rector of the Blue Grass Regional 
Library System in Columbia, Ten- 
nessee. 


Ann Redgate Luxner has been ap- 
pointed director of the Closter (New 
Jersey) Public Library. 


Selma P. Kessler has been ap- 
pointed public library consultant in 
the New Jersey State Library. 


Irene Schell is now director of the 
Gloucester ‘City (New Jersey) Li- 
brary. 


Helen Cyr has been appointed 
head of the Films Department of 
the Enoch Pratt Free Library in 
Baltimore, Maryland. 


Ruthanne Boyer is now assistant 
county librarian at the Josephine 
County Library in Grants Pass, 
Oregon. 


Ralph E. Ellsworth, director of 
libraries at the University of Colo- 
rado in Boulder for the past four- 
teen years, retired February 1, 1972. 


Harry S. Martin is the new assis- 
tant law librarian in charge of 
readers’ services at the University 
of Texas School of Law Library. 


James H. Burghardt has been ap- 
pointed head librarian of the Library 
Association of Portland, Oregon to 
succeed Mary E. Phillips, who re- 
tired in March. 


Gertrude Bean, a children’s librar- 
ian in California for twenty-five 
years, died recently. Mrs. Bean 
served on the staff of the Los Gatos 
(California) Public Library from 
1955 to 1970. 


Elizabeth Welch is now juvenile 
service librarian at the Spokane 
(Washington) County Library. 


Thelma V. Taylor died recently. 
Mrs. Taylor was the planner, 
founder, and former head librarian 
for nineteen years of the Los Angeles 
Harbor College library in California 
and had also served as head librar- 
ian and assistant dean at Los 
Angeles City College. 


Barbara K. Gaeddert has been 
appointed head of the Acquisitions 
Department at the University of 
Iowa Libraries in Iowa City. 


R. Brian Land of Toronto, Canada 
was elected vice-president, president- 
elect and C. Glenn Sparks was 
elected a director of the Association 
of American Library Schools at the 


annual conference January 21-23, 
1972. 


Judith Serebnick recently resigned 
from her position as editor of the 
Library Journal's Book Review. Miss 
Serebnick had served as editor of 
the LJ Book Review since 1969. 


Recent changes in position at the 
Cleveland (Ohio) Public Library are: 
Richard T. Balazs as head of the 
Accounts Department to succeed 
Dorothy Fechter, who will retire 
this year; and Miss Roger Mae John- 
son as head of the Lewis Carroll 
Room for Children succeeding Mar- 
garet Clarke, who recently retired. 
Stephen E. James has been ap- 
pointed as branch librarian of the 
131st Street Branch Library. Re- 
cently elected officers of the Cleve- 
land Public Library Board of Trus- 
tees are: Thomas J. Kiousis, presi- 
dent; Robert L. Merritt, vice-presi- 
dent; and Martin Sutler, secretary. 


The following appointments have 
been made to the University of 
Michigan Library at Ann Arbor: 
Jean Loup as head of the Processing 
Section in the Technical Services 
Department; Maurita Brender to the 
staff of the Engineering-Transporta- 
tion Library; Kathy Hsu as assistant 
head of the Cataloging Section of the 
Serials Division; and John Richter 
to the staff of the Cataloging Section 
of the Serials Division. 


Kay Culbertson has been named 


state librarian and archivist of 
the Tennessee State Library and 
Archives. 


Ann Elizabeth Adams has been ap- 
pointed public information officer 
and Benny D. Freeman has been ap- 
pointed chief of extension and ser- 
vices for the Oklahoma County Li- 
braries in Oklahoma City. 


Randolph W. Church, state librar- 
ian of Virginia, will retire at the 
end of June 1972. Mr. Church has 
served the state for thirty-eight 
years and has been state librarian 
for twenty-five years. 


Dorothy Louise Wallace, coordi- 
nator of the Technical Services De- 
partment of Prince George’s County 
Memorial Library System (Mary- 
land) and previously with the Minne- 
apolis (Minnesota) Public Library, 
died January 22. 





chapters & others 


The Rhode Island Library Associa- 
tion is currently in the process of 
reorganization, and it is expected 
that the May meeting of the associa- 
tion will see a number of changes 
made in the organization’s constitu- 
tion. The Rhode Island Library As- 
sociation’s reorganization efforts are 
due to former president Charles 
Crosby, who formed a twenty-mem- 
ber ad hoc committee to study the 
association and make suggestions 
for change. Some of the committee’s 
suggestions have already been put 
into effect. Among these are an in- 
crease in frequency of publication 
and a change in ‘format (from a 
quarterly to a newsletter) of the 
RILA Bulletin and the establishment 
of a third formal meeting of the 
association each year devoted ex- 
clusively to RILA business. Current 
suggestions of the committee which 
are presently being considered by 
RILA’s executive board are (1): that 
RILA committee chairmen be chosen 
from previous members of the com- 
mittee, (2) an active lobby be es- 
tablished to aid in the passage of 
state legislation, and (3) the ALA 
councilor report periodically to the 
executive board and to the mem- 
bership. Among the major changes 
in the constitution proposed by the 
ad hoc committee that will prob- 
ably receive action in May are (1) 
an opportunity for members to elect 
candidates for office by mail ballot, 
(2) elimination of the two members- 
at-large from the executive board, 
(3) transformation of the ten exist- 
ing committees into three, with 
chairmen of committees becoming 
full members of the executive board, 
and (4) a requirement that a wide 
representation of types of libraries 
and librarians be represented on 
committees. The Rhode Island Li- 
brary Association will hold its an- 
nual spring meeting May 18. 


The Indiana Library Association 
College and University Roundtable 
spring meeting is scheduled for 
Saturday, April 22. The meeting is 
one of a series of events which 
celebrates the opening of the new 
46,000-sq.-ft. library on the Calumet 
campus of Purdue University in 
Hammond. On the evening before 
the meeting, Studs Terkel, author 


of Division Street: America and 
Hard Times; An Oral History of the 
Depression, will be the featured 
speaker as part of the ceitemonies 
scheduled around the library’s 
opening. 


The Church and Synagogue Li- 
brary Association has received a 
$500 grant from the H. W. Wilson 
Foundation in support of its proj- 
ect to develop a Directory of-Church 
and Synagogue Libraries. The first 
grant to be received in the project 
will be used to produce the survey 
questionaire. For more than eighteen 
months local chairmen have been de- 
veloping a mailing list of church and 
synagogue libraries through a volun- 
tary national network of persons in 
twelve areas of the country. 

The compilation of the survey 
questionnaire will form the basic 
data for the Directory. It is the pur- 
pose of the project to organize the 
available information on church and 
synagogue libraries into a clear pic- 
ture of the size, strengths, activities, 
and location of these numerous small 
religious libraries. 

Statistics on church libraries are 
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largely unknown. For example, very 
few denominational headquarters 
know exactly how many of its 
churches have libraries, and very 
few churches in a community which 
do have libraries know whether or 
not other churches in the commu- 
nity have one. In an effort to define 
the field as well as to produce a 
substantial reference tool, the 
Church and Synagogue Library As- 
sociation undertook the project to 
develop a national directory of 
church and synagogue libraries in 
1970. To date, a mailing list of more 
than 6,000 libraries has been com- 
piled. Gathering information about 
the existence of church and syna- 
gogue libraries is a major part of 
the project. Anyone interested in 
participating is encouraged to write 
for specific information and assign- 
ments to the Executive Secretary, 
Church and Synagogue Library As- 
sociation, P.O. Box 530, Bryn Mawr, 
PA 19010.—Joyce L. White, Bryn 
Maur, Pennsylvania. 


The California Library Association 
has instituted a new job placement 
service that is available on a twenty- 
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Quebec’s New Magazine 
The Québec Library Associa- 
tion has launched a visually 
exciting new magazine, The 
QLA Review. The first issue 
(November 1971) is avail- 
able from the Dawson Col- 
lege Library, 535, Viger St., 
Montréal 132, Quebéc, Can- 
ada for $2. In addition to 
articles on librarianship, the 
first issue features an im- 
aginative index to library 
publicity in Quebéc. Future 
issues promise both bib- 
liographies and information 
about new equipment and 
supplies of interest to libar- 
ians. Some of the contribu- 
tions are in French and 
others in English. 
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four-hour basis by calling (916) 443- 
1222. This new placement service, 
called the CLA Jobline, is updated 
each Friday afternoon and functions 
in such a way as to allow persons call- 
ing long distance to do so at mini- 
mum rates. This service allows CLA 
to provide information on job vacan- 
cies in California to CLA members 
within a week of receipt of job 
information, and replaces the CLA 
Job Clearinghouse which was begun 
some two years ago. 


The Art Libraries session of the 
College Art Association was held 
January 26 with Judith A. Hoffberg 
(Brand Art Center Library, Glen- 
dale, California) serving as chair- 
man. Kate Steinitz, honorary cur- 
ator of the Elmer Belt Library of 
Vinciana at UCLA, recounted the 
efforts of Raphael Trichet du Fresne, 
editor of the first printed edition of 
Leonardo da Vinci’s Trattato della 
Pittura (1651), who included a list of 
authors who wrote on art and thus 
furnished the first known art bib- 
liography. Eva Wisbar, Visual Re- 
sources, Inc., discussed the need for 
the art library to become a multi- 
media research center, with greater 
emphasis on nonbook material. 
Martha Kehde, art librarian at the 
University of Kansas, reported the 
results of her survey of the book 
and art serial budgets in twelve 
academic art libraries. The mean 
budget was $14,877 but given the 
increase in the cost of the average 
art book published between 1967 and 
1969 and the number of art books 
currently being published (1,169 
published in the U.S. alone in 1970), 
Mrs. Kehde’s survey indicated that 
the libraries’ art book funds in the 
surveyed institutions were totally 
inadequate to support their aca- 
demic programs. 

At the business meeting, Elizabeth 
R. Usher, librarian of the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art, was elected 
chairman of the 1973 Art Libraries 
session, which will be held in New 
York City. In addition, two possible 
answers to the current need for an 
international bibliography of art his- 
tory were presented. Michael Rine- 
hart, librarian of the Sterling and 
Francine Clark Art Institute, re- 
ported on the CAA-sponsored Inter- 
national Conference on the Bibliog- 
raphy of Art History in Washington, 


D.C., October 1971. An editorial com- 
mittee was appointed at this meeting 
to prepare a trial issue of Répertoire 
International de l'Art, which will list 
art bibliographies currently being 
prepared. The first trial issue should 
be ready for distribution in 1973, 
with regular publication beginning 
in January of 1975. The Art Libraries 
session also heard plans for the Art 
Reference Library which was dis- 
cussed by a panel consisting of 
Roger Bilboul, Eric Boehm, and 
Alexander Davis of the American 
Bibliographical Center and Henri 
Dorra of the University of California. 
The Art Reference Library will con- 
sist of: (1) ART Bibliographies Cur- 
rent Titles, which will reproduce 
contents pages from 250 art journals, 
(2) ART Bibliographies Modern, 
which is an _ abstracting/indexing 
service on modern art from 250 
periodicals, and (3) ART Bibliog- 
raphies Historical, which is an ab- 
stracting/indexing service of basic 
art periodicals and books. The first 
two publications will be available 
in 1972, while the third is to be is- 
sued in 1974.—Barbara Sevy, Phil- 
adelphia Museum of Art, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 


The Virginia Library Association 
met in early December at Williams- 
burg. An open forum at the begin- 
ning of the three-day session fea- 
tured lively discussions of the Li- 
brary Bill of Rights and the right of 
the state association to censure vio- 
lators of the document. The future 
of the Virginia Librarian was dis- 
cussed at length. It is no longer to 
be subsidised by a well-known 
southeastern library supplier, and 
the association cannot at present 
afford to support the journal’s pro- 
duction costs. The magazine has 
been undergoing a renaissance with 
the help of several new young edi- 
tors, and the problem of securing 
the means to support its continued 
publication has been referred to a 
committee. 

Dues were raised from $2 to $5, 
but it would be nearly two years 
before the stipend would be col- 
lected under constitutional provi- 
sion. 

A statewide office for library co- 
operation was approved in a lengthy 
resolution passed by the member- 
ship. The office would be part of the 
governor’s staff. 


Ray W. Frantz, Jr., librarian at 
the University of Virginia, became 
president and Mary Stuart Mason, 
supervisor of school libraries for the 
Virginia State Board of Education, 
is vice-president, president-elect. 

Highpoint of the conference for 
this viewer was the presentation of 
a most effective visual program on 
the meaning of libraries. The for- 
mat was a computer-coordinated 
slide and sound presentation on the 
rather sad history of library support 
in the state of Virginia. Of special 
impact were the accounts of Thom- 
as Jefferson’s original proposal for 
a statewide library program and its 
defeat, as well as how, only recent- 
ly, the increase in statewide support 
for libraries was accomplished. The 
program was created and directed 
by Frederic J. Glazer for presenta- 
tion to the governor’s conference on 
libraries in October 1971. Its expla- 
nation of the purpose of library 
service in clear graphic form was 
most notable for its avoidance of 
cliché and selfrighteousness. 


The South Dakota Library Asso- 
ciation in its executive board meet- 
ing January 15 adopted the follow- 
ing report in response to Governor 
Richard F. Kneip’s request for fund- 
ing from the South Dakota Library 
Association to undertake a compre- 
sensive evaluation of the state li- 
brary system: 


“First, and the easiest part to deal 
with, is the matter of finances. For 
anything approaching a satisfactory 
study we would have to have a mini- 
mum of $2,000 available. I under- 
stand that we do not; and thus 
would recommend that, if we should 
decide to take action, we advise the 
governor that we will finance the 
first $1,000 of the study. 

“When first appointed to make 
this report, I quite truthfully said 
I knew nothing of the facts in this 
case. I was motivated, as was the 
resolution passed at our annual con- 
vention, by a sincere concern at the 
effect the question of state library 
operation was having upon our state 
association. Again, in response to the 
resolution, the governor has referred 
the issue to the Executive Board, 
and we must make a reply. 

“In order to make an intelligent 
determination of what a study 
would involve, I felt that I must 





first learn more of the facts of the 
issue. Therefore, I contacted a mem- 
ber of the Library Commission, the 
Advisory Committee, and Dr. Barn- 
hart. Dr. Barnhart stated that the 
speech he delivered at our conven- 
tion contained all the allegations 
against the state library, and invited 
me to his office to read the files 
which is their basis. 

“I did so, and can only say that I 
was deeply shocked at its import. 
The file contains many signed letters, 
several notarized, and left no doubt 
in my mind that a very bad situation 
does exist in the state library. I can 
well understand the impact such 
documents must have made upon a 
person newly involved with the state 
library and feeling, as a member of 
the commission, a responsibility to- 
ward it. In view of Dr. Barnhart’s 
energetic and decisive personality, 
his response was inevitable. To illus- 
trate the effect it must have had, I 
left his office so deeply disturbed 
that it was several days before I 
could make an attempt to analyze 
the meaning of the file and its im- 
plication. 

“Finally, after due consideration, 
I have come to this conclusion. 
There is no doubt that in many re- 
spects conditions at the state library 
are inexcusably bad. The majority 
of the documents concern the in- 
ternal operation of the state library, 
and are especially deplorable. Dr. 
Barnhart had every reason to seek 
to improve these conditions. When 
one tries to find the cause for these 
conditions, however, I wish to point 
out that the blame cannot be placed 
upon any individual alone. The 
blame must be shared by the state 
of South Dakota which has not pro- 
vided adequate funding, and by the 
library association and its individual 
members, including myself, who 
have not provided adequate support 
for the state library. 

“This is not an attempt to belittle 
or excuse the current situation at 
the state library. It must be im- 
proved, and I would like to make 
some suggestions on its improve- 
ment. Although there is an inescap- 
able overlap of effect, the criticism 
of state library operation seems to 
divide into categories of internal and 
external operations, and I have at- 


tempted to divide the following rec-, 


ommendation accordingly. 


“I. Internal operations.” 

“1. An adequate salary must be 
provided for the position of direc- 
tor-secretary to insure the hiring of 
a qualified, competent successor. 

“2. Adequate funding must be 
provided for the position of assis- 
tant to the director-secretary, to 
provide for a competent profes- 
sional to aid and assist the 
director-secretary. 

“3. The report of the Advisory 
Committee must be adopted in 
regard to the organizational chart, 
job descriptions, and clearly de- 
fined responsibilities. In no case 
should a nonprofessional be placed 
in a supervisory position over a 
professional employee. 

“4, Adoption of standard per- 
sonnel policies, from vacations, 
compensatory time, sick and ma- 
ternity leave, right down to coffee 
breaks; and impartial application 
to all employees covered by the 
policies. Employees should be fully 
aware of these policies from the 
time of their hiring as a condi- 
tion of employment. 

“5. Immediate steps should be 
taken to provide the state library 
with adequate physical facilities. 
No staff can be expected to have 
good morale, let alone operate 
effectively, under present work 
conditions. : 


“Problems of external operations 
are less clearly defined, and gener- 
ally involve planning and communi- 
cation. Therefore, I recommend the 
following: 

II. External operations. 

“1. Utilization of the reports 
and recommendations of the var- 
ious advisory committees on li- 
brary service. The director-secre- 
tary, where necessary, should 
work with the members of the 
committees to arrive at details of 
specific programs for implementa- 
tion. Where recommendations are 
not feasible, this should be ex- 
plained clearly and other means of 
achieving the goals explored. In- 
put from others not on the com- 
mittees should be solicited and 
encouraged. 

“2. A national planning sur- 
veyor has been requested to pay 
an early visit to the state. Full use 
should be made of his services, 
and additional time should be ob- 
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tained—for a fee—if necessary. 
“3. LSCA or Title II funds 
should be requested for a full 
comprehensive study if there 
should remain the least feeling 
that the above-mentioned study is 
inadequate for future planning. 
“In conclusion, I would reiterate 
that the allegations against the oper- 
ation of the state library have a basis 
in fact and are justified. It is not 
possible, however, to place the blame 
for this on any individual. Certainly 
I do not find that there is sufficient 
cause to seek the termination of an 
individual who has worked so long 
with such dedication for the people 
of South Dakota. In a situation of 
rapidly increasing complexity, the 
demands upon the state library have 
outgrown its ability to respond ef- 
fectively. Therefore, and in view of 
the fact that other studies are either 
in progress or soon to be initiated, I 
would suggest that any funds we 
might expend in this matter would 
be better applied in assisting im- 
provement in the state library 
through public relations efforts, 
lobbying for improved state support, 
or other meaningful and productive 
activity.” 


The report, prepared and sub- 
mitted by Paul Wittkopf, vice-presi- 
dent of SDLA, has been sent to 
Governor Kneip and represents the 
South Dakota Library Association’s 
response to the governor’s request 
for financial support for the con- 
duct of a study of the state library 
agency by an outside consultant. 


The following meetings have been 
announced: Arizona State Library 
Association, Tucson, April 13-15, 
meeting jointly with the Arizona As- 
sociation for Audiovisual Education; 
Vermont Library Association, Strat- 
ton Mountain, April 21-22; Ohio Val- 
ley Group of Technical Service Li- 
brarians, University of Cincinnati, 
April 28-29; Library Association of 
Alberta and the School Library As- 
sociation of the Alberta Teachers’ 
Association, Edmonton, May 12-14; 
Church and Synagogue Library As- 
sociation, Catonsville, Maryland at 
the University of Maryland’s Balti- 
more County Campus, June 17-19; 
International Association of School 
Librarianship, London, | | | 
July 29-31. 
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commentary 


The editors welcome communications for 
Commentary from ALA members and others on 
topics of importance to librarians and librarian- 
ship. Commentary is a forum for the views 
and concerns of our readers. 


No Handy Disposal 

Your “Few Considerations” edi- 
torial in the January issue (p. 23) 
identifies, but not very clearly, a 
diverse collection of villains. It must 
have been distressing reading for 
those who like to know, by the time 
they reach the end of the mystery, 
precisely who dunnit. With that kind 
of moving target, it is unlikely that 
anyone will attempt to respond to 
the whole. 

Concerning readers’ services to 
prisoners: you quoted precisely the 
imprecise UPI report, introductory 
to examination of the shortcomings 
of trustees, professors of librarian- 
ship, and public, medical and law 
librarians. But it was really the 
butler who dunnit. Surely one of 
the many California law librarians 
who do brisk lending to prisoners 
will point out the differences in atti- 
tude between public law librarians 
who feel a duty to serve the pris- 
oners and prison officials who in the 
past, for reasons they seemed to 
consider compelling, erected regu- 
latory barriers between prison writ- 
writers and their poorly educated 
and more gullible colleagues. The 
need to help prisoners has not been 
confined to California, of course. The 
American Association of Law Librar- 
ies, acting through its Committee on 
Law Library Service to Prisoners, 
has worked hard and effectively to 
increase the already considerable in- 
side- and outside-the-walls service 
points, for better prisoners’ access 
to legal information. Perhaps the 
chairman of that committee, Eliza- 
beth Poe, will be sending you some 
background information. 

You spoke of “the local law li- 
braries’ insular refusal to provide 
service to laymen who dare enter the 
sanctum” and of the difficulty public 
librarians have encountered in “try- 
ing to get a penny’s worth of cita- 
tion let alone a dollar’s worth of 
photocopy from the law libraries to 
fill a patron’s needs.” There you un- 


wittingly raised a question which 
has troubled law librarians for years 
and for which there has not yet ap- 
peared a simple guideline solution. 
I do not mean that the layman’s 
access to the “sanctum” is a ques- 
tion; if you will take a larger and 
more representative sample you will 
find that almost all public law li- 
braries, even most state-supported 
law school libraries, do not exclude 
laymen or deny them access to the 
total collections. The real puzzler, 
for law librarians and intelligent, 
nonlawyer users alike is hidden in 
your phrase “a penny’s worth of 
citation.” The line between refer- 
ence assistance (“How do I locate 
that Tennessee case Mr. Shields was 
talking about on page 23?”) and 
legal advice (“How can I get my de- 
posit back from the landlord?’’) is 
the haziest of lines, and the prohibi- 
tion against the practice of law by 
a law library staff (even by those 
who are members of the bar of the 
jurisdiction) is a compelling deter- 
rent to passing out citations for 
solutions. Directing the reader to 
books in the subject area solves that 
problem and raises another: the 
danger of the general statements ap- 
pearing in the legal encyclopedias 
and treatises, even at times in the 
cases. Much of what is written states 
the majority rule of the American 
jurisdictions, and in any one of the 
fifty-two that rule may be not only 
misleading but totally wrong. Law 
librarians do not deny that intelli- 
gent laymen can understand what 
is written in the lawbooks; they do 
deny that they can safely recom- 
mend a citation which will solve a 
legal problem for a layman. If the 
law librarian mistakes the line be- 
tween legal advice and legal refer- 
ence service, it makes no difference, 
of course, whether he advises freely 
or collects the penny. The mechanics 
of identifying the “answer” and not 
the mechanics of xeroxing creates 
the real problem. 


You spoke too of the failure of 
public libraries to provide more 
than basic legal materials in their 
collections, and in some way seem 
to conclude that if there are lawyers 
on the public library board, then it 
is the lawyers’ fault, but if there are 
none, then it is the fault of the mis- 
led librarians. That seemed to me to 
be a difficult conclusion to arrive at, 


particularly if one believes that it 
is not the business of boards to 
select books. In reality, I suspect 
that most public librarians find the 
price of lawbooks and their upkeep 
appalling (as do lawyers and law 
librarians) and prefer to spend their 
money in subject areas of interest 
to greater segments of their public. 


You suggested that fuzzy think- 
ing by librarians, board members, 
and professors of librarianship 
might lead logically to denying the 
general public access to materials 
in other subject areas, including 
cookbooks. Julia Childs has said that 
anyone can learn French cooking 
who can read a cookbook, who is 
willing to profit from his mistakes 
and who will keep trying. Someone 
must profit too from legal mistakes: 
other lawyers who observe and 
avoid, or the mistaken lawyer who 
learns not to make the same mis- 
take on another client. Seldom does 
the client himself find the experi- 
ment profitable. There is no handy 
garbage disposal into which he can 
dump the mess and thereby be re- 
stored to his original positions at 
only the cost of the ingredients; , 
neither in some situations can he be 
assured, as the beginning cook is 
assured, that someone else won't 
have to eat his imperfect product. 
Perhaps the do-it-yourself dabblers 
in descent and distribution take 
some comfort in the fact that if 
things go wrong, it won’t happen 
until after they are dead. While 
there is a possibility of irreparable 
damage from amateur legal maneu- 
vering, we hope that law librarians 
will be forgiven for declining to help 
with the experiment. 


There is a general feeling among 
laymen that lawyers disapprove of 
do-it-yourselfism as a drain on the 


fees which might otherwise be 
theirs; the public generally over- 
looks the fact that the difficulty of 
straightening out a legal tangle is 
greater, and consequently more 
costly, than preventing it. The late 
Walter Nossaman, an authority on 
the administration of trusts and 
estates and therefore a keen ob- 
server of the price of patch-up, used 
to recite an old English toast which 
went something like this: 


“All ye lawyers who live upon liti- 
gants’ fees 





And must have a good many to live 
at your ease, 

Come toast your best client. A bright 
bumper fill 

To the Jolly Testator who makes his 
own will.” 
Mrs. Marian G. GALLAGHER, Law 
Librarian, University of 
Washington Law Library, Seattle 


Lucky California 

Your “Few Considerations” edi- 
torial in the January issue would 
not have aroused law librarians if 
you had confined your attack to the 
lawbooks made available to prison- 
ers in penal institutions, but when 
you went on to state that many li- 
brarians are all too familiar with law 
libraries’ refusal to provide service 
to laymen, you were quite at variance 
with the facts. 


In California every county has a 
county law library, which is sup- 
ported by a portion of the filing fee 
each party pays in a civil action, and 
these libraries are by law open to 
the public and in practice do serve 
the public. At least 25 percent of the 
patrons of the Los Angeles County 
Law Library, which in addition to its 
main library in the Los Angeles 
Civic Center maintains eight 
branches in outlying areas, are non- 
lawyers. These nonlawyer patrons 
range from those trying their own 
cases, or looking up their own law, 
to students (college down to grade 
school) who are doing research in 
legal materials. No legitimate re- 
quest for a book or assistance is 
denied to a lay patron, and at least 
150 to 200 lay patrons use our mail 
library each day, seven days a week. 
Six photocopy machines serve all 
patrons’ need for this type of ser- 
vice, and our staff provides photo- 
copy service to other libraries. 

As to county jail inmates in Los 
Angeles County, I can assure you 
that they have available to them a 
highly adequate criminal law library 
located in the jail and furnished by 
the Los Angeles County Law Library. 
This library selected by our library 
staff has been determined adequate 
by the judges of the Superior and 
Municipal Courts, the public de- 
fender and the district attorney of 
the county and is better than law 
libraries found in most state prisons. 
Our state prison inmates borrow 
from the State Law Library. 


Your feeling that law librarians 
participate in a determination as to 
who shall be privy to the informa- 
tion of the legal profession is not 
only incorrect but, I believe, is a 
conclusion based on hearsay and not 
on fact. We are really not incoopera- 
tive so-and-sos. 


I do not address myself to many 
of the other problems raised by 
your editorial since Marian Gal- 
lagher has so ably treated of them 
in her letter, but want to assure 
you that in Los Angeles County no 
nonlawyer is deprived of adequate 
law library service. 

Forrest S. DRUMMOND, Librarian, 

Los Angeles County Law 

Library, Los Angeles 


Way, Way Back in 1959 

Your editorial in the January is- 
sue overlooks the basic fact that 
law libraries have been serving pris- 
oners for many years. The existing 
records in the State Library of 
Pennsylvania Law Library Bureau 
go back to June 1959; and after the 
Miranda and Escobedo cases, we 
answered as many as eighteen let- 
ters a day. Our library is not unique 
in such service. 

Another fact which you over- 
looked is that the American Associa- 
tion of Law Libraries (AALL) ap- 
pointed a Special Committee on Law 
Library Service to Prisoners in July 
1971, and we have two projects un- 
derway. The one is the preparation 
of a list of law libraries which serve 
prisoners. We enclose a copy of the 
initial list. The second project is the 
preparation of a checklist of law- 
books for a basic collection in prison 
libraries. The enclosed report to 
President Viola A. Bird indicates the 
committee is producing results and 
not merely talking about what to do. 

Our prisoner patrons would surely 
complain if our answers to their 
questions overlooked the facts as 
you did. 

ELIZABETH H. Por, Law Librarian, 

Pennsylvania State Library, 

Harrisburg 

(Mrs. Poe attached a document en- 
titled “Law Libraries Which Offer 
Service to Prisoners: Initial List as of 
February 1, 1972.” When the AALL 
project is completed, the document 
will be printed in Law Library Jour- 
nal. It is a list that every self-respect- 
ing reference collection would want to 
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have; however, it does do only one 
thing—it lists those law libraries will- 
ing to provide some sort of service to 
prisoners. There are some notations in 
the services not provided that raise 
questions in our mind: i.e., “Do not 
lend digests, indexes, citators, etc.’’; 
“Correct citations required’; “Lend 
selected books to library”; “Lend little 
used material or duplicates”; “Would 
serve if asked to do so.” 

It is encouraging to see the prelim- 
inary work being undertaken by the 
American Association of Law Librar- 
ies for prisoners. Anyone want to say 
a little word for the layman? Ed.) 


Action on the Way 

The editorial on library service to 
prisoners which appears in the Janu- 
ary 1972 American Libraries expresses 
a concern which was brought to the 
Council of National Library Associa- 
tions. The council is now exploring 
the feasibility of establishing a Joint 
Committee on Prison Libraries, hav- 
ing passed the following resolution 
at its December 1971 meeting: 


That the constituent associations be 
circularized to ascertain their interest 
in a joint committee to undertake a 
project (1) to study the present state 
of library collections, library services, 
and access policies in state and federal 
prisons, and in local jails and deten- 
tion facilities, (2) to formulate modern 
standards for library collections, ser- 
vices, and access policies in those in- 
stitutions, and (3) to investigate and 
recommend methods and procedures 
to implement those standards. 


This resolution is now before the 
various associations, with a response 
requested before the next CNLA 
meeting in May 1972. 

Those librarians who wish to pro- 
mote these aims may contact the 
officers of the associations now con- 
sidering this resolution. 

David Clift has notified me that 
the letter sent to the American Li- 
brary Association has been referred 
to the Association of Hospital and 
Institution Libraries. 

JANE L. HAMMOND, Secretary, 

Council of National Library 

Associations, c/o Law Library, 

Garey Hall, Villanova University, 

Villanova, Pennsylvania 


“Us” Appeal 
The rock music of the ’60s story 
(Feb. 1972 issue, p. 122) was read 
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by everybody in the house and ap- 
preciated. American Libraries is 
truly becoming a general magazine 
without losing any of its appeal to 
"use" 
Lexa Cassipy, Santa Fe Junior 
College Library, Gainesville, 
Florida 


We Like to Hear 

Thought you’d like to hear that 
I think “Songs & Sounds of the 
Sixties” by John Burks is an uncom- 
monly good article: well-written, 
literate, authoritative, readable. I 
felt that this particular overview 
might well have been written in any 
number of consumer magazines, and 
it is to your credit, and the author's, 
that you garnered it for AL. 


CHARLES ANTIN, Director of 

Marketing, Hastings House, 

Publishers, Inc., New York City 

(John Gordon Burke, AL’s associate 
editor, has been doing the noteworthy 
“garnering” for us. It will all be put 
together in a spring release by ALA 
Publishing called Print, Image, and 
Sound: Essays on Media [ISBN 
0-8389-0122-0 1972]. And just in case 
you hadnt guessed, the series on 
regional literature will be appearing as 
an ALA summer release edited by Mr. 
Burke under the title Regional Per- 
spectives: An Examination of Amer- 
ica’s Literary Heritage [ISBN 0-8389- 
3136-7 1972] Ed.) 


Second Wind from the ’50s 

February American Libraries is a 
depressant. Is everything going 
down the drain? Thus in Commen- 
tary one reads a series of communi- 
cations from librarians to other li- 
brarians; most of which read as if 
they were written by Sen. Joe Mc- 
Carthy in his palmier days. Must 
there be so much stridency? Is there 
to be no trust of man among men? 
Why do those to whom these com- 
munications are addressed allow 
themselves to be placed on the 
defensive? 

And the too many pages of music 
in the sixties; with pictures of 
some of its more illustrious prac- 
titioners. Is it necessary for these 
persons to conceal any of the cus- 
tomary human appearances to per- 
form? Interestingly enough, this is- 
sue records the withdrawal of the 
Music Library Association from ALA. 

Could we have one issue devoted 


to matters those of us over fifty are 
familiar with? A review of Eleanor 
& Franklin? A picture of a busy 
children’s room? An account of an 
award to some librarian by her 
town? Such a number would be 
restful; and it would give opportu- 
nity for the restless ones to catch 
their breaths. A second wind might 
bring them clearer insight. 

Wayne SHIRLEY, Durham, 

New Hampshire 


Call Vinland 123 or 1014 
Your picture story on the Coal 
Creek Library (February 1972, pp. 
100-01) demonstrates the role which 
volunteers can play in keeping a 
small public library alive. Undoubt- 
edly the well-trained, highly moti- 
vated, and adequately rewarded 
volunteer working with professional 
librarians can make a major con- 
tribution to public library service. 
In the case of the Coal Creek Li- 
brary, which is open only during 
the summer for two hours a week, 
however, I disagree with your final 
statement that this library “meets 
the needs of local residents.” 
Avice Norton, Library Public 
Relations, Ridgefield, Connecticut 
(Mrs. Smith, in her original letter 
to American Libraries, indicated that 
the Coal Creek Library “is opened 
upon request” by telephoning Vinland 
123 or 1014—a fact that we did not 
mention in our brief account stressing 
the historical significance of this little 
library to Kansas residents. Ed.) 


Push Your Book Trucks into 
a Circle! 

I feel a word of warning might 
be in order in your publication. 

A nice appearing man is driving 
around the country stealing film 
projectors from nice unsuspecting 
librarians. To my knowledge in 
Nevada he has stolen three from 
libraries and one from another in- 
stitution. 

His pitch is that he is from a 
church or hospital and their projec- 
tor broke down on the day they 
were to show a film. Could he please 
borrow, etc., etc. 

California librarians particularly 
beware as he apparently was driving 
down highway 80 west. 

HALLE Tomincas Gunn, Library 

Director, Elko County Library, 

Elko, Nevada 


Brief Krug 

On page 189 of the February 1972 
issue you state that The Agitator con- 
tains a “long and elaborate introduc- 
tion” written by Judith Krug, direc- 
tor of the ALA Office for Intellectual 
Freedom. I request that you print 
a correction of this factual error in 
your next issue of American Librar- 
ies: The “long and elaborate intro- 
duction” was written by the Editor, 
Donald L. Rice. Judith Krug is the 
author of the very brief foreword 
only. , 

RicuaArp A. Gray, Senior Editor, 

Manuscript Procurement, ALA 

Publishing Services 

(We were scuttled by the galleys. 
Ed.) 


Tribute to “F. Kemp” 

Frances Kemp Hurley was killed 
instantly in an accident which oc- 
curred November 26, 1971 in a two- 
car crash northwest of Akron, Ohio. 
She and her husband were returning 
from a scientific meeting to their 
home in Cleveland Heights. Dr. 
Frank Hurley who is dean of Gradu- 
ate Studies, Case Western Reserve 
University, and a former member of 
the Advisory Committee to the Office 
of Library Education of ALA, was 
severely injured and remains two 
months later in a semicoma at the 
Western Reserve Hospital. 


Frances Kemp received the 


bachelor’s degree from Drake 
University in Iowa and bachelor’s 
and master’s degrees in library 
service from Columbia University 
(1932 and 1941). She earned 
the Phi Betta Kappa key at 
Drake and was one of a group of 
native Iowans who came to Colum- 
bia University over the years on the 
Roberts Scholarships which have as- 
sisted many librarians, and others, 
from Iowa to secure graduate prepa- 
ration. She was assistant librarian 
at Sarah Lawrence College 1932 to 
1941; and librarian at Lake Erie Col- 
lege, Painesville, Ohio, 1941 to 1944; 
and director of the Library at Reed 
College, Portland, Oregon, 1944 to 
1951. There she met and married Dr. 
Hurley; and when he took a posi- 
tion with American Cyanimid and 
they moved to New York City, she 
worked with Ethel Feagley and 
Eleanor Witmer as Reader’s Adviser 
at the Teachers College Library, 
Columbia University. In 1954 they 





moved to New Jersey and she be- 
came director of the library at 
Douglass College, the women’s col- 
lege of Rutgers University, resigning 
when Dr. Hurley moved to Western 
Reserve. 


Frances was beloved and admired 
by many colleagues from coast to 
coast for the warmth of her relation- 
ships, her appreciation of many 
different kinds of persons, and par- 
ticularly for her devotion to the 
personal services which can be 
rendered through libraries in smaller 
academic institutions and to the 
building of superior collections. She 
was humble to the point of denigrat- 
ing her own very special abilities; 
not considering herself, for example, 
a special expert in library buildings, 
although the new building at Doug- 
lass remains a monument to her 
concern for its functional use and 
enjoyment by students and faculty 
and is one of the more successful 
college library buildings of recent 
years. Those of us who were her 
classmates at Columbia will recall 
“F. Kemp” with fondest memories: 
she was the kind of friend with 


) whom one could always pick up as 
if you had met her last only the 
day before, no matter how many 
years may have elapsed. 


When she moved to Cleveland, she 
continued to exert this personal in- 
fluence through her teaching at 
Western Reserve and occasionally 
at Rutgers University summer 
school, where her students invari- 
ably appreciated her subtle wit, 
great warmth, and broad back- 
ground of knowledge. In Cleveland 
she carried out volunteer work at 
a nursing home, giving book talks 
to the “Senior Citizens” in which she 
concentrated all her professional 
skill as devotedly as she did in her 
directorships of three different col- 
lege libraries. In the ten years dur- 
ing which the couple lived in Cleve- 
land, they have been active in the 
work of the Cleveland Museum of 
Arts, the Cleveland Institute of Art, 
the Cleveland Institute of Music, the 
Cleveland Play House, Karamu 
House, and the Musical Arts Asso- 
ciation. Just before the accident Dr. 
Hurley delivered the keynote article 
for a special issue of School Libraries 
on humanities, which has since ap- 
peared in its Winter 1972 number. 


On the 20th of December the Uni- 


versity Circle Orchestra chamber 
ensemble gave a concert at the 
Cleveland Institute of Music as a 
memorial to Mrs. Hurley, including 
the six Brandenburg Concertos of 
Johann Sebastian Bach; the first 
concert in the series had been in- 
troduced by Dr. Hurley. The School 
of Library Science at Case Western 
Reserve has established a memorial 
fund to be used for scholarships. 
Contributions may be sent to: The 
Frances Kemp Hurley Memorial 
Fund, % CWRU Memorial Gift Proj- 
ect, The School of Library Science, 
Case Western Reserve University, 
Cleveland, OH 44106. 

A fund is also being established 


at Douglass College although details 
have not been worked out. Checks 
payable to Douglass College may be 
sent to Daisy Brightenback, Librar- 
ian, Douglass College, New Bruns- 
wick, NJ 08901 and details will 
be announced later in American 
Libraries. 

Mary V. Gaver, Professor Emeritus, 

Rutgers The State University, 

New Brunswick, New Jersey 


Southern Juxtaposition 

George Garrett’s essay “The 
South” (Jan. ’72, p. 25) continues a 
series which proves that our profes- 
sional magazine can be truly pro- 
fessional. 


Southern literature is so difficult 
to judge objectively because people 
of all regions have specific feelings 
toward our region and its people. 
Those of us living here have realized 
for most of our lives that the 
paradox of southern life and life- 
style is difficult for a native to under- 
stand. To attempt to explain it to 
someone living outside of the area 
is a formidable task. Mr. Garrett 
proves that he is equal to it, de- 
lineating the South’s ambiguity—a 
region which has produced Atlanta 
and Miami is home at the same time 
to Lucedale (Mississippi) and Social 
Circle (Georgia). The South changes 
yet the South remains the same. 
It is a constant source of woe and 
wonder and affection for all who 
know it. What it is, what it hopes 
and strives to be, and what it can be 
are all enmeshed, making it the most 
distinctive region in the nation. 
Traditionally a few steps behind, the 
South today, though changing rap- 
idly, has yet to be totally absorbed 
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by America’s no-deposit, no-return, 
drive-in “civilization.” 
Unfortunately the choice of illus- 
trating photographs accompanying 
the article tends to reinforce the 
traditional, preconceived attitudes 
toward the region and its literature. 
Instead of supporting the author’s 
presentation of the region’s diver- 
sity and individual independence, 
they detract from the thought by 
their uniformity. In my opinion, a 
choice representing the juxtaposi- 
tion of southern life would have 
been more in keeping with the 
author’s very valid theme, support- 
ing the thought with illustrations. 
SAMUEL J. Botpricx, Florida 
Collection, Miami-Dade Public 
Library System, Miami, Florida 


If You Don’t Label Books, 
Don’t Label People! 

I am replying to Ms. Gibson’s let- 
ter in the January Commentary (p. 
18) as follows: 

In your letter in the January is- 
sue you denounce the $200 gift of 
the Action Council, SRRT, to the 
Angela Davis Fund on the grounds 
that Angela Davis is a “lawbreaker.” 
The Bail Report for Angela Davis, 
prepared, at the request of the 
Marin County Court, by Chief 
Deputy Probation Officer James B. 
Soetaert states to the contrary: 


The defendant has no prior criminal 
record. She was detained by the San 
Diego Police Department on Oct. 5, 
1967 for blocking an entrance to a pub- 
lic building, disobeying a Peace Officer 
and disturbing the peace. She was re- 
leased under Section 849 (B) (1) of 
the Penal Code (Insufficient Grounds 
for Criminal Complaint not deemed an 
arrest). 


Miss Davis states she was detained 
when she inquired why some of her 
friends were arrested for passing 
out antiwar material. 

It is necessary to point out that 
to be a Communist is not in itself 
unlawful, that a Communist is en- 
titled to the guarantees of the Con- 
stitution, and that the popular sport 
of red baiting is not to be confused 
with these objective facts, 

On the other hand, the defense 
considers the State the “lawbreak- 
er,” charging that Angela Davis is 
illegally imprisoned, that the indict- 
ment shows insufficient facts to 
hold her for trial, that she is being 
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denied a speedy trial, that the na- 
ture and facts of her confinement 
are in violation of the equal protec- 
tion of due process clauses of the 
Fourteenth Amendment, and in 
further violation of the First, Sixth 
and Eighth Amendments of the Con- 
stitution, and that the withholding 
of bail is punishment prior to trial 
(Bail for Angela: Right Without 
Remedy, National United Commit- 
tee to Free Angela Davis, 1971). 
The relationship of the Angela 
Davis case to professional librarians 
can be established on the basis of at 


least three counts: (1.) Angela Davis 
is by profession a teacher, a fellow 
member with librarians of the in- 
tellectual and academic community. 
(2.) Whether or not librarians will 
support an “avowed Communist’s” 
access to a fair trial is indeed a test 
of what librarians really believe 
their responsibility to intellectual 
freedom to be. (3.) Every citizen, 
including professional librarians, 
should be deeply concerned at the 
possible denial of civil liberties 
which the holding of Angela Davis 
suggests. 
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Notoriety and adverse publicity 
have turned the person, Angela 
Davis, into a bitter stereotype, de- 
void of humanity and therefore not 
deserving of considerations most 
people take for granted. Yet, when 
Angela was an inmate of the Wom- 
an’s Detention Center in New York, 
she shared her many books with the 
other inmates, and pointed out the 
deficiencies of the prison library 
with a perceptiveness which would 
do credit to any professional li- 
brarian. So, while some librarians 
may not relate to Angela Davis, it 
can hardly be said that she over- 
looks the important relationship of 


libraries to the needs of people. 
JEANNE ENGLIsH, Librarian, Bolt- 
wood Resource Center, Evanston 
Township High School, Evanston, 
Illinois 


Discrimination Is Illegal 

The deans of three library schools 
warned me that it would be pur- 
poseless for someone in his fifties 
to attempt to become a librarian 
since libraries do not like older 
people. Yet there is a law prohibit- 
ing discrimination because of age 
in employment. Do you, therefore, 
think (or your readers, for that 
matter) that this law should not 
apply to libraries? 

I don’t want to influence your 
thinking, but Mr. Richard M. Dough- 
erty informs me that people in their 
fifties are presently attending the 
library school at Syracuse. 

Mr. R. LisHinstey, Brooklyn, New 
York 

(Discrimination in libraries is not 
limited to age, Mr. Lishinsley. In ad- 
dition to the standard discriminatory 
devices (sex, color, creed) we have 
weight, hair, costume, warts, noses, 
number of fingers, and accented En- 
glish. Ed.) 


Leaves from the Notebook of a 
Tamed Exponent of Intellectual 
Freedom 

One of the first civilizations to 
honor the idea of intellectual free- 
dom was the Greeks. In the thought 
of Socrates, as recorded by Plato, is 
found the idea that the mind of man 
could and ought to be free. Yet, 
neither Socrates nor his pupil 
dreamed of a day when women or 
slaves should enjoy this liberty. 

In the Hebrew ideas of social 





justice and concern for the under- 
dog recorded in the writings of the 
prophets is another strand in the 
heritage of intellectual freedom. 
Only in ancient Judah would a 
prophet, Nathan, criticize the king 
and live. Had Nathan lived and 
tried this in Assyria, Babylonia or 
Egypt, he would have been de- 
stroyed. 

The roots of the idea of intellec- 
tual freedom, then, spring from 
Jewish and Greek roots; but the 
concept was not to flower until 
modern times when it was to be 
nourished by the thought of philoso- 
phers such as Mills and men of let- 
ters such as Milton. 

In America, the founding fathers 
declared that all men were created 
equal and that they were endowed 
with rights to life, liberty and the 
pursuit of happiness. The freedom 
of the press, one of the offshoots of 
these ideas, was put to the test and 
defended in the trial of John Peter 
Zenger. 


The defenders of intellectual 
freedom have been at work ever 
since, but the foes of that concept 
have worked industriously also. The 
United States has had its Anthony 
Comstocks and Joe McCarthys, and 
the Soviet Union has had its Joseph 
Stalins. 


Today, the idea of intellectual 
freedom is assailed from both the 
far Left and the far Right. It is 
paradoxical that in two of the 
world’s most left-wing powers, the 
Soviet Union and the Republic of 
China, the idea of intellectual free- 
dom is sharply curtailed. At the 
same time, in rightest regimes, such 
as South Africa and modern Greece, 
the same thing is true. 


But how stands the idea in the 
United States in the 1970s? Many of 
the young insist that the concept 
has become a mere shibboleth on 
the tongues of tired liberals. Some 
of these young people would like 
for us to go the path of Denmark, for 
example, and lift all restraints on the 
distribution of pornography. 

The members of the Old Left are 
left somewhat confused by the crit- 
icisms of the young. They, too, 
stand for intellectual freedom and 
have spoken out for it for years, but 
the liberal may be repelled by the 
cruelty and the inhumanity of some 
of the pornography. He may be com- 


mitted to the free distribution of 
information and recreation, but he 
may be turned off when he encoun- 
ters the worst in pornography and 
may even think that the world 
would be improved without it. He 
may even consider it harmful to the 
young, an allegation that goes back 
to the times of Socrates. 
Paradoxically, this material is 
frequently disregarded by the more 
vocal of the young. It is more apt 
to be of interest to the middle-aged 
man who may not consider himself 
in the vanguard of the intellectual 
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freedom campaign at all. It would 
be instructive to those who think 
that we should go the path of Den- 
mark to visit an adult book store 
and see firsthand what is already on 
the market in the United States. 

Pornography, however, is not what 
the ancient Hebrews and Greeks, 
the philosophers of the Enlighten- 
ment, nor the founding fathers of 
the United States had in mind when 
they were defending the idea of the 
freedom of the mind. 

In the political sphere, the case 
is more clear cut. The Old and the 


“America has much to give to the Third World- 
and much to receive; much to teach and much 
to learn. ORBIS BOOKS is designed to be an 


instrument of giving-receiving, teaching-learning 


5 


between the United States and the developing 


/ 


nations,’ 


New this Spring 


The Myth of Development Aid 
by Denis Goulet and Michael 
Hudson. A hard-hitting..critique 
of American foreignapolicy as 
it applies to development of 
the emerging nations; the 
shortcomings of American 
“aid” are analyzed in detail 
while more effective patterns 
for development are suggest- 
ed. Hardbound $4.95 


Christian Political Theology: 
A Marxian Guide by Joseph 
Petulla. Christian thinkers 
have tended, almost without 
examination, to brand Marx- 
ism as ‘‘mateérialistic’’ and 
“atheistic.” 


The Marxian analysis of so- 
cial ills, however, has caught 
the imagination of both the 
developed and developing 
worlds, even though millions 
in both worlds reject»Marxian 
solutions to these ills. 


Petulla shows not onlyathat 
a Marxian analysis reveals our 
real problems, but that Chris- 
tianity is richly equipped to 
help solve them. Ten years 
ago, this book would have 
been “unthinkable.” Today it 
will be recognized as an im- 
portant contribution to the ex- 
ploding field of Christian po- 
litical theology. 
March 1972 $4.95 


ORBIS 


Philip Scharper, Editor-in-Chief 


Consciousnessrand, Reality 
by John B. ChethimattamimA 
careful analysis that proves 
there is a discernible single 
school of Indian thought that 
we of the Wéstern world can 
benefit from tremendously if 
we take time to appraise and 
understand it.The big question 
of what is man and why does 
he exist cannot be answered 
by East or West acting inde- 
pendently but only by an 
honest interchange of philos- 
ophies. Hardbound 
Now available $5.95 


Medicine and Diplomacy ed- 
ited by Kevin M. Cahill, M.D. 
Health programs Constitute the 
most effective, welcomed — 
and presently neglected—form 
of aid that the “United States 
can offer to the developing na- 
tions, Phat's the contention of 
a team from the fields of med- 
icine, diplomacy and voluntary 
organizations who.pooled their 
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New Left agree that each citizen 
should be free to take exception 
with the government. They part 
company, however, when it comes 
to actual breaking the law. As one 
cynic has observed, “The liberal is 
the guy who goes home when the 
fighting starts.” It has been the New 
Left, not the Old, which has bombed 
ROTC buildings and destroyed draft 
records in protest against the war in 
Indochina. The Old Left has, by and 
large, nonviolently opposed the same 
war. The New Left calls the Old 
hypocritical and the Old responds by 
calling the New authoritarian and 
immature. 


Perhaps it should be asked at this 
point, “What kind of a society do we 
want?” All would agree that it 
should be one which respects truth, 
administers justice, and guarantees 
peace. But should it be egalitarian? 


With this question, we become 
divided again. The “have-nots” would 
respond, in general, in the affirma- 
tive. The “haves” become disturbed 
at the potential loss of privilege, 
status, and goods that such a con- 
cept evokes. The idea may also 
smack of Communism, and_ the 
“haves” are quick to point out that 
men are not created equal in their 
intellectual capacities nor their 
physical prowess. They hasten, too, 
to warn that in the communistic 
states where egalitarianism has been 
most vociferously preached, totali- 
tarianism has been most severs. 
Fragile as it may be, a democracy 
seems to be the most fertile field for 
intellectual freedom. 

What about the university, one of 
the bastions of intellectual freedom? 
Tenure, we are told, does not guar- 
antee a professor a position if he 
is proven to be incompetent, so 
that he is not so secure as the Ph.D. 
aspirant may think. Too, the violence 
of the New Left has left some pro- 
fessors quite shaken in their de- 
fense of intellectual freedom. Should 
people be free to destroy property 
because of their ideologies? Can in- 
tellectual freedom prevail when 
students are restrained by other 
students from attending classes? Is 
the use of force ever valid in the 
defense of freedom of thought? Are 
the universities capable of defend- 
ing intellectual freedom when they 
are so fragile when attacked vio- 
lently? 


The press has a stake in the cur- 
rent threats to intellectual freedom 
as well. How much is editorial policy 
affected by advertisers? By subscrib- 
ers? As the late Reinhold Niebuhr 
stressed, there are few if any clear 
“rights” and “wrongs.” All of us 
operate in various shades of gray in 
decision-making. Our task may be 
to choose only the lesser of two 
evils. 

What role do libraries have in the 
protection of intellectual freedom? 
Is it possible, for example, for a li- 
brary to have a balance of material 
on all sides of a controversial issue? 
Can libraries be free from pressures 
in the selection of materials? When 
faced with job security or the role 
of defender of intellectual freedom, 
which are librarians more likely to 
choose? Why has the library com- 
munity been reluctant to come to 
the aid of those who have been dis- 
missed for honestly defending intel- 
lectual freedom? How can fool- 
hardiness and irresponsibility be 
differentiated from true defense of 
intellectual freedom? 


While the foes of intellectual free- 
dom are at work, concern for this 
topic on the part of people in re- 
sponsible positions seems to be 
waning. The more daring ideas are 
being advanced by the young and 
the deprived. They accuse the mid- 
dle-aged and the privileged of being 
insensitive to the requirements of an 
intellectually free society. 


Intellectual freedom is not a dead 
issue, and it is encouraging to ob- 
serve this commitment of the young 
to the idea. They, in their enthusi- 
asm, however, should not forget that 
their dreams have been dreamed be- 
fore, by young hearts during the 
McCarthy hearings, by their found- 
ing fathers, by philosophers of the 
Enlightenment, by Hebrew prophets, 
and by an ancient teacher in Athens. 

Tuomas P. SLAVENS, Associate 

Professor, School of Library 

Science, The University of 

Michigan, Ann Arbor 


Community of One 

We have heard much of late of the 
virtues of community control. In re- 
gard to libraries, this frequently 
boils down to making the appointed 
or elected boards more representa- 
tive of the community—a laudable 
goal. We have heard Mayor Alioto of 





San Francisco declare recently that 
cities should have more indepen- 
dence, should set more of their own 
policies, and should be free from 
“outside” interference. All of this 
presumes some special virtue in the 
judgement of the members of the 
communities which will aspire to 
direct themselves, in contrast to the 
customary larger direction or lack 
of it. Law and order groups and the 
New Left have adopted the concept 
of community control. I write be- 
cause I am concerned that some of 
our more progressive colleagues 
seem to be ready to take up the 
same cause without much thought. 


Community control has been an 
issue at a number of library confer- 
ence meetings. I remember my 
shock when hearing a_ respected 
black colleague speak against a reso- 
lution which would have prevented 
discrimination based upon place of 
birth, nationality, or place of resi- 
dence against a person seeking em- 
ployment in a library—this because 
“a community must have its preroga- 
tives.” Is discrimination based upon 
traits ascribed to the minority (or 
majority) group to which an in- 
dividual belongs suddenly virtuous 
when done in the name of commu- 
nity control? I remember recoiling 
when talking privately to a person 
at one of these meetings who stated 
that when community control was a 
fact in her community, she would 
see to it that many books distaste- 
ful to herself were removed from 
the library’s shelves. Is censorship 
virtuous when done in the name of 
community control? 


The demand for community con- 
trol presumes a dissatisfaction with 
representation in government at a 
higher level. While this is frequently 
justified, it is not invaribly so. I fear 
that community control as envisaged 
by some could be a large step to- 
wards the repression of the rights 
of the individual—witness the strug- 
gles we have had in the past with 
local censorship ordinances. (Con- 
trolling pornography—without in- 
terference from constitutional safe- 
guards—appears to be one of Mayor 
Alioto’s goals.) 


But beyond that, I feel there is a 
matter of principle involved in the 
dictation of “community standards” 
upon all residing in or visiting a 
community. A dictatorship of a ma- 


jority may still be an imposition on 
49 percent of the residents of the 
community. The courts have his- 
torically had trouble with the con- 
cept of community standards in re- 
gard to obscenity. Who is to say 
what constitutes a standard? And 
what is the virtue in requiring all to 
meet such a standard, especially 
when the so-called standard may be 
behavior which is offensive to an in- 
dividual? And how small or large is 
a “community”; we may ask—can 
any five people get together and de- 
clare their standard (and if not, why 
not?), or must all adhere to Mr. 
Alioto’s judgement, or the judgement 
of someone similar? 


As far as individual rights are con- 
cerned—when they do not violate 
the rights of others—I feel that we 
should consider each person as a 
community of one. Such a concept 
would make the community control 
principle inclusive instead of ex- 
clusive, and I would be happy to 
support it. I fear, however, that 
many of the advocates of community 
control have no interest in the rights 
of individuals, the rights of mem- 
bers of minorities within their com- 
munities, or the rights of transient 
members of other communities. The 
concept needs careful evaluation be- 
fore being blindly accepted as some- 
thing fashionable for progressive 
people to adopt. 

Gorpon McSuean, Lompico near 

Felton, California 


Insult 

I would like to bring to your at- 
tention a problem of local origin 
which I believe has much wider im- 
plications. My complaint concerns 
two items: (1) a policy of the State 
of New York Department of Civil 
Service, and (2) the way I was 
treated in the administration of that 
policy. 

I have been a practicing profes- 
sional librarian for fourteen years. 
From 1965 to 1968 I was employed 
as a senior librarian III in the State 
of New York and fully accredited as 
such by meeting the various require- 
ments for that rating. I moved to 
Pennsylvania, returning to New York 
in January 1971 to a position rated 
as senior librarian IT. I was informed 
that because for more than a period 
of one year I had not been employed 
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BOOKS FOR YOU 


Jean A. Wilson, Editorial Chairman 
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in New York, I had lost my civil 
service rating and would have to 
take the tests and go through the 
other procedures all over again. 
When I asked the reason for this 
rule, I was told it had been estab- 
lished because things change and if 
one doesn’t work at one’s profes- 
sion one falls too far behind to 
qualify for the same rating one had 
before. 

Now, I have been employed as a 
professional librarian all during my 


W 


period of absence, but New York 
does not recognize the validity of 
library work done beyond its bord- 
ers for anything but certification. 
This is an insult to me and to every 
other librarian working elsewhere, 
and it wholly contradicts the idea of 
professionalism in relation to library 
work. Further, the one-year limit 
seems designed to protect pregnant 
women and few others. Who else 
would be gone so short a time as a 
year? And does library work really 
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change so fast or librarians forget 
so readily as this rule implies? 

I wrote to the New York Depart- 
ment of Civil Service to inquire if 
my rating could be reinstated. Be- 
fore my letter was answered, I at- 
tended the NYLA convention and 
asked my question of a civil service 
representative there. He gave me 
the above information and added 
that there were eleven other people 
in the library where I am now em- 
ployed who were eligible for my 
position, and they should have first 
chance at it if they chose to take 
the test for senior librarian II be- 
cause New York libraries are ex- 
pected to promote from within. Why 
he chose to tell me this I don’t know. 
I applied for and accepted the posi- 
tion in good faith; the other eligible 
people were the responsibility and 
concern of my employer, not of me. 

When the answer to my letter ar- 
rived, all it told me was that if I 
wished to be a librarian in West- 
chester County I would have to take 
the civil service tests. There was no 
explanation at all, which seems to 
be extremely poor practice. And the 
reference to Westchester County 
was totally irrelevant. Surely the 
New York State civil service laws 
apply uniformly to all parts of the 
state. Or would the outcome of my 
inquiry have been different if the 
position in question had been lo- 
cated in a different area of the state, 
all else being the same? 

In sum, I feel that I have been in- 
sulted, that my employer has been 
insulted, and that the library pro- 
fession has been insulted by the 
Civil Service Commission of the 
state of New York and some of its 
administrators. And, I feel that there 
is strong justification for asking 
that a change in this ruling and the 
attitude it reflects be given careful 
and thoughtful reexamination. 

Nancy Youna, Great Neck, 

New York 


Peace in Canada 

They call it “the mountain” here- 
abouts and it is impressively high, 
especially at night when you swoop 
up it like an airplane, leaving half a 
glittering city spread out below. 
Really it is only an escarpment, in 
times long past, the corner shore 
of Lake Ontario, now dividing Can- 
ada’s fifth largest city into two dis- 
tinct levels. Sometimes the escarp- 





ment is straight up and down—sev- 
eral hundred feet of cliff—some- 
times further along the wall has 
tumbled, the two levels, instead of 
colliding, merely jumble to and fro, 
up and down and blend. Nestled in 
this minature ruggedness, just out- 
side the industrial port of Hamilton, 
is Dundas, Ontario, population 16,- 
000. 

In the center of Dundas, at King 
and Ogilvie a venerably impressive 
building proclaims itself as the Dun- 
das Public Library. But it is not. The 
white painted structure, banklike, 
with a high cut-corner door, is now 
only half the D.P.L., the boys and 
girls library; a few steps up Ogilvie 
stands the other half, new and mod- 
ern and mansard-roofed, opened in 
1970. 

The family’s target on Saturday, 
the 8th of January at 10:30 in the 
morning, was the older corner shop 
where an air of excitement decided- 
ly unlibrarylike hung over the old 
building, not to mention the line of 
people awaiting entrance in the crisp 
winter weather outside. We were to 
hear the world premiere of a new 
musical work by Keith Bissell, a 
Toronto composer. Mr. Bissell had 
been commissioned by the Dundas 
Public Library, aided by a grant 
from the Canada Council, to write 
music to accompany a children’s 
story. He had chosen the legend, 
How the Loon Got Its Necklace. 

Adding to the moment were two 
huge vans from Hamilton’s CHCH- 
TV, on hand to videotape the event 
for later broadcast. The snaking 
cables, like some electronic umbili- 
cus, seem to be pulsing with adven- 
ture as we make our way along the 
street to the main entrance. 


There was nothing antique about 
the children’s facilities, everything 
bright and efficient, even a copying 
machine for young users. The large 
Carnegie-ish main room was done 
in muted tones of gull-grey and off 
white, but on the floor: two huge 
scarlet shag rugs, one a circle, the 
other square. The decor sent the 
senses racing and made us glad al- 
ready we were there. 

Cables everywhere of course, and 
lights and three monster color cam- 
eras winking and whirling to catch 
the faces of children coming up the 
stairs to find places on the big red 
circle. The six musicians, members 


of the Hamilton Philharmonic, were 
on a break, having made a tape of 
the short work while audienceless 
quiet still prevailed. When we all 
were seated, the “house” packed to 
the doors, the string players and 
percussionist wandered in, tuned, 
ran through a few tricky bars, and 
soon the narrator leaned into his 
microphone and told us about the 
story we were about to hear. 
Seated at the side in folding chairs 
of honor were Mr. Bissel and Dundas 


a binding 
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Chief Librarian Madge Allwood, the 
inspiration for the morning gala. 
“Tt all started when somebody said, 
‘How about some music in the li- 
brary? And look at this! That’s 
Boris Brott, the conductor of the 
Hamilton Philharmonic over there 
—he’s the one that arranged for the 
television coverage.” Mrs. Allwood 
“came out” from England in 1953, 
has been Dundas chief for six years, 
and was of course the power behind 
the new building. 
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Now there was quiet. The big 
cameras dollied around the still feet 
of already absorbed children and 
the narrator began “Once there was 
an old Indian medicine man. He 
couldn’t really do a great deal be- 
cause, you see, he was blind . . a 
And soon the music emerged, eerie, 
with long bow sweeps and a stac- 
cato drum beat. It soared and raced 
—something between the early Stra- 
vinsky and the reminiscent Indian, 
with perhaps some Copeland for 
down-home-ness—then was quiet as 
the reader picked up the story again. 


How the old man had a special 
friend in the loon and how he loved 
to hear its plaintive cry—a long, 
ghostly whistle with a catch in the 
middle—and when the man told of 
the loon, there, rising in the library 
air, was the very sound of that lonely 
water bird, 

A pack of ravenous wolves, the 
story continued, descended on the 
village; there seemed no way to stop 
their attacks. Then the old man 
visited his friend the loon and when 
he returned was able to kill the 
mightiest wolf, and then another, 
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and another—despite his blindness. 
The village was, saved—you know 
the story—in gratitude the old 
medicine man gave the noble loon 
his sacred bracelet of shells, some 
of which whirled around the bird’s 
dark neck; others scattering them- 
selves across his broad back. The 
music asserted itself again, rising 
and falling and the cry of the loon 
was heard, winging us instantly to 
some far north Canadian lake— 
those sitting nearest. the speaker 
could even hear the fading note 
echoing into the distance. A final 
crescendo and the work was over, 
Mr. Bissell rising to acknowledge the 
sustained and delighted applause, 
Mrs. Allwood to announce the sec- 
ond in this series of original works 
(there would be three in all) to be 
heard some time in March, and then, 
as the children began an orderly re- 
treat to the cloak rooms downstairs, 
Boris Broot himself to lead in Frere 
Jacques and other favorite rounds. 

We congratulated Mr. Bissell, a 
tall, urbane gentleman, on his splen- 
did music and its successful pre- 
miere and urged him to record it for 
disc or tape distribution. Later we 
were to learn that a part of the 
agreement with the Canada Council 
is that the score itself will be avail- 
able to local groups to perform. 

Then we located the children’s 
coats, my wife’s lost glove (Mr. Brott 
holding it aloft after its discovery 
under a chair), and found our way 
back to the car through a bright and 
satisfying Canadian morning. 

Parx 


Lukewarm Salt 

I believe that this man (B. E. 
Richardson, Jan. 1972, p. 67) really 
thinks he is being cute! I suspect 
that he thinks anyone who even 
starts to read his silly diatribe against 
a dignified and honorable profession 
cannot lay down the dissertation un- 
til he has read every word. Three or 
four paragraphs were enough for 
me, but being just then out of any 
thing of importance to read, I con- 
tinued to the end. Someone who is 
dissecting the authors of articles 
in this (January) issue of American 
Libraries warns us to “take the 
article with a grain of salt.” He 
probably means a half cup of luke- 
warm saltwater, but I say he won’t 
need the emetic if he has kept his 





last meal down until the end of the 
article, written by a man with a 
3 x 5 brain. After several years of 
hard work, while on the university 
staff, I completed a two-year course 
in library school, so am very jealous 
of that and my other two degrees, 
knowing what I am saying when I 
prescribe for Mr. 3 x 5 a program of 
work like mine, believing that it 
would restore him to sanity, and 
some measure of respect for the li- 
brary profession. 

FLORENCE BLACKBURN THORNE, 

Jacksonville, Illinois 

(Did we read the same article? Ed.) 


Galvanized Tools 

I have been wanting to write a 
reply to Mary Gaver’s remarks in 
the September 1971 American Librar- 
les (p. 791) but didn’t feel the need 
to make an extended case concern- 
ing “who shot John” in relation to 
listings and subject headings on 
drug topics in “library tools” such 
as the Elementary School Library 
Collection and others. 

My purpose in writing this letter 
is not to reopen old wounds, but 
rather to express my complete hor- 


4ror upon receipt of the latest edi- 


tion (12th) of the Children’s Cata- 
log, edited by Estelle A. Fidell, pub- 
lished by H. W. Wilson. Can you 
imagine how much help it’s going 
‘to be in relation to drug education 
when it lists under “Drugs,” “See 
Poisons,” and under “Poisons” it 
lists McClung’s Buzztail, Mason’s 
Animal Weapons, and Selsam’s Plants 
That Heal. This series of listings is 
even worse than the 11th edition in 
1966! 

It appears that at least one other 
person in the profession is inter- 
ested in subject headings for 
“Drugs,” in our drug oriented youth- 
ful society. My applauds go to Ken 
Haycock, head of Learning in Ot- 
tawa, Canada, who published a list 
of subject headings for drug topics. 
It was reviewed last year in Ameri- 
can Libraries. ' 

I wonder what the next latest li- 
brary “tool” will do? There is still 
hope that our profession is not so 
galvanized that it cannot accomo- 
date change. 

Rozsert V. Vaucun, Librarian, 

The Good Hope School, 

Frederiksted, St. Croix, 

Virgin Islands ' 


Confidence in the Meat 

The article by T. M. Reed on 
analytic philosophy in the December 
issue (p. 1161) restores my confi- 
dence in you as an editor. Librar- 
ians need more of these meaty bibli- 
ographic essays . . . not anecdotes, 
facetiae, satire, etc. 

RicHARD HEINZKILL, Humanities 

Division, University of 

Oregon Library, Eugene 


Gift 

I am writing to ask your coopera- 
tion in a gift of The Truce to public 
and other libraries. 

This book was written in Spanish 
by Mario Benedetti, a well-known 
novelist of Uruguay, with the title 
La Tregua. It was translated into 
English by me, and published by 
Harper & Row in 1969. The book 
obtained several favorable reviews, 
notably one in the Book Review 
Section of the New York Times. 
However, it sold only about 2,000 
copies, and it has been retired from 
sale by Harper’s. 

I have about 400 copies of the 
book, which I should like to make 
available gratis to such libraries as 
would care to have one. I should 
appreciate any suggestions you can 
make to me regarding the appro- 
priate procedure to achieve this end. 
I am enclosing a copy of the New 
York Times’ review, and I should be 
glad to send you a copy of The Truce 
for your inspection. 

BENJAMIN GRAHAM, 600 Prospect 

Street, La Jolla, California 92037 


Micro-cheer 

Mr. Oliva is unnecessarily exer- 
cised about 16mm microfilm (AL, 
Jan. ’72 p: 19). 

We too have received 16mm micro- 
film and have discovered that it pre- 
sents no.problem. It can be read on 
standard readers, copied on stan- 
dard copiers . . . We did request 
from UMI several blank reels to use 
in the readers to keep the film from 
slipping. We foresee no difficulties 
and, in fact, realize that UMI is sav- 
ing us money as far as storage cabi- 
nets are concerned. 

Cheer up, everybody! 

BARBARA S. Marks, Head, 

Education Library, New York 


University Libraries, | | | 
New York City 
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you can't beat Checkpoint 


CHECKPOINT now protects over 8 million books and journals in over 125 school, 
college, university, special and public libraries in the United States, Canada, Puerto Rico 
and Britain. That’s more than all other systems combined. 


Why the overwhelming preference for CHECKPOINT? Many reasons . . . among them: 


. CHECKPOINT performs as promised . . . documented inventories prove book losses 
- from accidental carry-out and deliberate pilferage are reduced by almost 90 percent. 


CHECKPOINT protects your entire collection . . . no more closed stacks or restricted 
reserves. With CHECKPOINT you can relax. 


. CHECKPOINT offers you a nationwide service organization. 


4. CHECKPOINT is reliable . . . the only system that cannot be defeated by shielding 
or magnetic cancellation. 


Quite literally, you simply can’t beat a CHECKPOINT system. ; 


Let us take you to inspect a nearby installation. Or ask us tb send additional information. 
No obligation, of course. 


i i Represented by (SAYIORD 


(609) 424-3035 

22 Springdale Road 
Cherry Hill, NJ 08034 Gaylord Bros., Inc. Library supplies and equipment 
A Member of Logistics Industries Corp. Syracuse, NY 13201 * Stockton, CA 95201 
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Volume, Loud 


THOUGHT FOR THE DAY: "April comes like an idiot"—Edna St. Vincent Millay 

(This is to introduce a pilot run for a daily broadside to paper the walls of library- 
land. Subscriptions: $365 a month for single copy orders; multiple copies of 1000 or 
more at 2¢ plain. Xerox copies are not considered fair use, fellas.) 


HOT TIME FUND RAISING TIPS: Warm from many phone calls come the following front-line 
reports from libraries battling to extricate themselves from the bloody financial wars 
that have broken out with suspicious regularity across the nation. It should be noted 
that the possibility exists that there is a master plan behind the outbreak of fiscal 
woe facing our libraries. First to win our Fiscal With-it Award is the Bowery Bay, N.J., 
library combining social awareness with sensitivity training to meet the practical 

needs for funding library service. Library staff is dispatched in regular shifts to pan- 
handle in the downtown and suburban shopping centers. Says library director Urving 
Irving, "In the first week we picked up $10,000 and Mable Marblefinger, our veteran 
cataloger, was picked up by the fuzz. She was ready to retire anyway." 


SCANDAL IN INSTANTER UNIVERSITY LIBRARY: Hot Time staffers are on the trail of a scandal 
at chrome-plated but moss-backed Instanter University Library and as soon as we find out 
what it is we will be the first to let you know. For now, loyal readers, you will have 
to be content to know that it involves the well-known administrator of that library 

who shall be nameless in the interest of fair play. 


RESIGNATION AT STORYHOUR: Evangeline Arcadia, long time foe of libraries but friend to 
librarians, has resigned from her position as storyhour editor of that well-known na- 
tional library magazine. She left ina purple cloud, dragging due process behind her. 
Her resignation statement is going to be turned into an unjustified book by Scaretactic 
Press which promises to be the hottest expose Since a Midwest processing center 

shipped out batches of catalog cards with the hole upside down. 


ALA TENSION GETTING TENSE: Hot Time reporters and drinking buddies have been watching 
the communiques wafting out of ALA Headquarters. Indications continue to point to staff 
tension which has reached an alleged level which could possibly result in a whiplash 
which would rip the place asunder. One release in question tells of special farewell 
plans for Monica Toast, long time postage meter chief. Rumors have reached us as to the 
nature of the pressures that have caused this individual to retire in such a manner 
after 48% years of service. Other danger signs have been detected by your Hot Line team: 
the phone at ALA has been busy all week; one division chief when finally contacted 
admitted under questioning to a headache; and no one on the staff has cancelled his 
subscription to us in over a week . . . Who is the oppressor and why? 


HOT TIME ANNOUNCES LOOT FOR TIPSTERS: A new system designed to reward the many individ- 
uals who provide us with tips which can keep us on top of the fast-moving events of 

the library world was announced today by Senior Editor Scoop Dairy. Anonymous tips will 
be rewarded at the rate of 25¢ per item donated to the defense fund of your choice 
(Atty. Gen. John N. Mitchell excepted); unconfirmed reports will pay off at 28%¢ each; 
denied unconfirmed reports are worth an all-expense paid trip to the library convention 
of your choice; authoritative reports will be reimbursed for postage; and rumors will 
get you lunch and one cocktail with the editors. Remember, don't expect us to call you. 








JOHN BLASD 
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Educational 
Television 


Fred Ferretti 


DUCATIONAL TELEVISION in the 1950s 

tried to be faithful to its name, 
attempting with conscious effort to 
be an educational medium; cul- 
turally oriented, proper, uplifting, 
tending to bring the concepts of the 
lecture hall into the living room. 
Only recently has the medium 
learned that it cannot teach that 
way, that learning from television 
is not deliberate and conscious, but 
a gradual process of assimilation of 
information and attitudes. 

In the 1960s educational television 
began breaking out of its narrow 
didactic cocoon. Marshall McLuhan, 
the electronic philosopher, said it 
first—the medium itself is the mes- 
sage—and television discovered that 
he was right. It tried to entertain as 
it taught, to amuse with its message. 
In 1967, Congress passed the Public 
Broadcasting Act and changed edu- 
cational TV to “public” television, 
legislating to it a broader scope, 
encouraging public television and 
radio stations to think of them- 
selves not as isolated and insulated 
local broadcasters, but as parts of a 
fledgling network. And on at least 
one public television program, 
“Sesame Street,” the wedding of 
learning and TV was consummated 
with wit, style, and expertise. 


In the 1970s public television will 
have to learn to be dynamic and 
adaptive, a real alternative to com- 
mercial broadcasting, always how- 
ever keeping its eye on its “public” 
responsibility. William H. Siemer- 
ing, general manager of WBFO on 
the Buffalo campus of the State Uni- 
versity of New York, has outlined 
public broadcasting’s mission as 
well as anyone: “We must be aca- 
demically respectable to receive in- 
Stitutional support but broadly 
based to receive public acceptance; 
we must have professional produc- 
tion to be competitive with the 
neighboring stations but retain 
enough solid content to be socially 
relevant. We must use the medium 
imaginatively but with one-tenth 
of the resources of commercial 
stations.” 

With the creation last year of the 
Public Broadcasting Service, small 
stations find themselves part of a 
nationwide network, needing only a 
videotape receiver to accumulate li- 
braries of slickly produced, network- 
quality programs. This will certainly 
change the face of public broad- 
casting and make it difficult for 
small stations to keep their pre- 
eminent mission in front of them— 
service ‘to their local communities, 
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the communities which they were 
licensed to serve. With the network 
will come changes in public televi- 
sion’s alignments. Where in the 1960s 
there was really but one program 
source for the nation’s public TV 
stations—National Educational Tele- 
vision in New York—in the 1970s 
there will be numerous sources of 
network programming, a recommen- 
dation made by the Carnegie Com- 
mission on Public Television in 1966. 

These other network production 
centers have already begun to oper- 
ate. In addition to WNET in New 
York, there now exist KQED in San 
Francisco; KCET in Los Angeles; 
WETA in Washington, D.C.; WTTW 
in Chicago; WGBH in Boston; 
WOED in Pittsburgh; and the Chil- 
dren’s Television Workshop in New 
York. 

These stations and other centers 
around the country were respon- 
sible for such programs as “Sesame 
Street,” “Hollywood Television Thea- 
tre,” “Black Frontier,” “Realities,” 
“NET Playhouse,” ‘‘Soul!,” “Kukla, 
Fran and Ollie,” “Mister Rogers’ 
Neighborhood,” “Flick Out,” “Fan- 
fare,” “San Francisco Mix,” “The 
Great American Dream Machine,” 
“Homewood,” “Black Journal,” 
“Book Beat,” “The Advocates,” “The 
French Chef,” and “Vanishing Wil- 
derness.” 

Many of these were made possible 
only because of the increased sup- 
port that Congress has given to pub- 
lic broadcasting through annual ap- 
propriations. This year $30 million 
was allocated to public broadcast- 
ing, to be distributed through the 
Corporation for Public Broadcasting 
(CPB), as well as $5 million more 
in matching funds. In addition the 
Ford Foundation has continued to 
support heavily specific public tele- 
vision programs and projects, in- 
cluding “newsrooms” in several 
cities and the creation of a local- 
network production center in New 
York City, the Educational Broad- 
casting Corporation, which now 
incorporates NET and the educa- 
tional TV channel there, Channel 
13. The channel’s call letters were 
changed to WNET. 

It is this continued enlargement 
of public television’s political and 
program base that is causing con- 
cern in some sectors of the medium. 
Critics of the network’s formation 
claim that continual congressional 


funding on an annual basis will rob 
public television of its autonomy 
and independence. One such critic 
is Fred W. Friendly, former presi- 
dent of news for the Columbia 
Broadcasting System and now 
television consultant to the Ford 
Foundation. 


Mr. Friendly, testifying before the 
Senate Subcommittee on Communi- 
cations four years ago, on behalf of 
permanent funding of public TV, 
said: “I am not so hungry for 
[federal funds] that I am willing to 
say ‘I don’t care where the money 
comes from, or how, as long as we 
get it!” He went on to say that he 
believed federal funds, either ap- 
propriations or trust funds, were 
appropriate for public television 
facilities. “But I am sure that we 
must avoid at all costs any situa- 
tion in which budgets for news and 
public affairs programming would 
be appropriated or even approved 
by any branch of the federal govern- 
ment. Even the most distinguished 
and courageous board of trustees 
could not insulate such programs 
from the budget and appropriation 
process.” 


Mr. Friendly’s concerns are shared 
by many news and public affairs 
producers, who see with an increase 
in federal monies a decrease in their 
independence and editorial respon- 
sibility. This contention is denied 
however by the two men who pre- 
side over the two dominant public 
television organizations — John W. 
Macy, Jr., president of the Corpora- 
tion for Public Broadcasting, and 
Hartford N. Gunn, Jr., president 
of the Public Broadcasting Service 
(PBS). 


These men point to the increased 
production, both locally and na- 
tionally, of news-oriented program- 
ming, and the increased support 
being lent to the stations with CPB 
funds. As examples, Mr. Macy points 
to the $2.1 million given to NET to 
support “Black Journal,” “NET 
Journal,” and “NET Playhouse;” to 
the $1 million given to WGBH- 
Boston and KCET-Los Angeles for 
production of “The Advocates;”’ to 
WTTW-Chicago for “Book Beat,” 
“Just Jazz,” and “Kukla, Fran and 
Ollie;” and the financial support 
given “World Press” at San Fran- 
ciso’s KQED, and WETA-Washing- 
ton’s “Washington Week in Review.” 
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In addition CPB cites presentation 
of the first complete criminal trial 
to be televised, “The City and 
County of Denver v. Lauren R. 
Watson,” as well as its coverage of 
“Honor America Day” and “Earth 
Day” and its participation in a four- 
network “Conversation with Presi- 
dent Nixon” and in the president’s 
“State of the Union” message. 


The debate over whether recur- 
rent annual government funding of 
public broadcasting automatically 
carries with it governmental inter- 
vention in the internal affairs of 
public broadcasters can be expected 
to continue throughout the seventies. 
But as the programs which have 
emerged thus far in the current 
decade reflect, the wishes of most 
of the local stations are being 
carried out. 


In November of 1969, on the thresh- 
old of a new decade, the country’s 
Educational Television Stations 
(ETS), a division of the National 
Association of Educational Broad- 
casters, held a conference on pro- 
gramming goals. ETS Board Secre- 
tary Lloyd Kaiser and ETS Execu- 
tive Director Chalmers Marquis in- 
troduced the conference with a joint 
statement: 


Public TV is what happens to people 
because programs are put on the 
screen. Unless public broadcasting 
makes a significant difference in the 
lives of viewers, it simply will not, and 
should not, survive. To what purposes 
do we connect stations, foster pro- 
duction capabilities, seek out pro- 
grams? ... At the ETS conference of 
April 1968, station managers shared 
ideas for programs in specific response 
to minority group problems. Since 
then, public television stations have 
presented thousands of hours of new 
programs for and by minority groups, 
and we have new evidence of their 
effectiveness. 

Station managers stressed the need 
for more local responsibility and con- 
trol of programming at the April 1969, 
ETS program conference. Managers 
particularly emphasized the need for 
more local news analysis. There have 
been many efforts in this direction 
since then .. . at the October 1969, 
NET meeting, managers heard CPB 
President John Macy cite national 
needs in the fields of nutrition and 
health, population control, law en- 
forcement, and the special problems 
of children. 


The two ETS officers cited other 


conferences at which public broad- 
casting priorities had been dis- 
cussed. “These are the comments 
and actions until now. What are our 
public TV priorities for the future? 
America’s PTV stations clearly have 
a responsibility in helping to shape 
and satisfy their community’s priori- 
ties. We believe we can assist one 
another in weighing these priorities 
—and determining how we can help 
meet them with public television’s 
resources. It is to these public TV 
goals, that this conference is 
dedicated.” 


The results of the conference were 
highly significant, and the decisions 
made in Washington that November 
will be reflected in the public broad- 
casting programming of the 1970s. 


Given as the most important pro- 
gram priority for the medium was 
covering local public issues, pre- 
senting local candidates for public 
office, covering elections “using local 
resources, local tie-ins, event- 
oriented programs, involvement pro- 
grams, local crises.” The conference 
finding was that in all discussions 
of the coverage of local issues “the 
vital thread of increasing local citi- 
zen participation” ran, as did the 
necessity for public broadcasting, to 
provide “citizens with the political 
sophistication necessary to act re- 
sponsibly in that process.” 


Citizen participation in broadcast- 
ing—and that participation takes 
many forms—burgeoned in the late 
1960s. It will be a hallmark of the 
public broadcasting medium in this 
decade. The conference saw this 
participation on several levels: in 
the issues it should discuss—drugs, 
pollution, Vietnam, tax reform, race 
problems, Indian affairs, transporta- 
tion, the elderly, law and the police, 
and housing: in the amount of news 
to be presented; in explanations of 
existing government services; and 
in the techniques it ought to use to 
insure this participation—documen- 
taries, studio feedback sessions, live 
debates, coverage of city councils, 
state legislatures, school boards. 


Omitted was one aspect of this 
participation which I believe will 
be most important in the future: 
the involvement of the community 
in the decisionmaking processes of 
the broadcasters and the stations, a 
virtual advise and consent process. 
Community boards with advisory or 
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policymaking authority in the fields 
of education, health, community 
planning, housing, and poverty pro- 
grams have been created in cities 
around the country. And in several 
cities, most notably Jackson, Missis- 
sippi and Atlanta, Georgia, commu- 
nity residents act as monitors’ and 
advisors to television and radio sta- 
tions. Only recently have community 
boards been able to achieve changes 
in public policy, and to alter deci- 
sionmaking. This aspect of citizen 
participation will become most im- 
portant in the near future of public 
broadcasting. 


Of the specific subjects discussed 
by the conference, the environment 
rated highest in interest and con- 
cern. The member stations agreed 
that they had to help create “a na- 
tional passion” for reclamation of 
the American environment, which 
they called “a critical survival prob- 
lem.” Of equal interest was the 
question of overpopulation. 


The conferees agreed that an in- 
crease in the quantity and quality 
of children’s programs was third in 
the list of priorities. It is in this 
area that public broadcasting has 
had its greatest effect, not only with 
the onset of “Sesame Street” but 
earlier with such fare as “Mister 
Rogers’ Neighborhood” and “Hodge- 
podge Lodge.” But it was “Sesame 
Street,” with its imaginative graphics, 
its amusing use of repetition, of 
Madison Avenue commercial tech- 
niques, its rapid pace, its use of 
commercial TV argot, and its happy 
propensity for not talking down to 
children, which won all the prizes 
and gathered the imitators. There 
is not an executive in commercial 
television children’s programming 
who is not borrowing “Sesame 
Street” tidbits for forthcoming pro- 
grams. The Children’s Television 
Workshop is currently at work on a 
new series aimed at increasing read- 
ing skills for youngsters already in 
school (“Sesame Street” is aimed at 
preschoolers) and has discussed 
other learning-oriented programs. 
CTW’s constant problem, the one 
severely felt by the whole range of 
public broadcasting projects, is con- 
tinued financing, although the work- 
shop has an easier time of it than 
other production centers because of 
its wide acceptance and favorable 
critical reception. 
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Programming for youth, aged 
twelve to twenty-five, followed as 
the ETS conference’s next priority. 
This was a particularly encouraging 
note, not because the conference 
came up with concrete programming 
ideas—which it did not—but be- 
cause it at least addressed itself 
to the issue which has been and 
continues to be a thorny one for 
all broadcasters, public or commer- 
cial. It is a fact ascertained by 
sociologists who have studied TV 
watching—who watches and why— 
that adolescents and young adults 
do not watch more TV than adults, 
but they watch different things. 


This group watches comedy of all 
kinds; fewer news and documentary 
programs than adults. They do not 
watch in significant numbers pro- 
grams designed specifically for 
them, such as those dance-party pro- 
grams. A recent Center for Urban 
Education study found that adoles- 
cents think that television gives illu- 
strations of life which they con- 
sidered relevant to themselves; 
that they use TV as an antidepres- 
sant; that they were excited by the 
medium to a greater degree than 
adults. About one-third of those in 
the study said they found television 
helpful with their schoolwork and 
their homework, but even these 
could not be specific about how 
they had been helped, although a 
good number felt that “TV explained 
current events more than their 
teachers” and that they preferred 
specific actors, newscasters, or 
comedians to be their teachers. 


These youngsters were also signifi- 
cantly less is favor of censorship 
than were their elders; “they were 
less interested in optimistic cover- 
age and more interested in a story 
that blamed slum life as a whole, 
and that described needed govern- 
ment action.” The study found that 
“there was less variation by class in 
adolescent responses to many of our 
questions than in adults. Perhaps 
adolescents are not affected by their 
socioeconomic position as are 
adults,” the study conjectures, “but 
it is doubtful that they are the 
harbingers of a classless society.” 
They concluded, instead, that their 
tastes were a function of age. As the 
youngsters get older, their thinking 
with regard to television viewing 


comes close to that of the adults 
with whom they live and associate. 


The ETS conference said that 
“meaningful” programs for youth 
were a necessity, and that such 
programming should involve young 
people in the planning and produc- 
tion ends. The conference said 
further that in-school services of 
television stations do a poor job in- 
sofar as vocational guidance is con- 
cerned, and that educational aspects 
ought to receive more emphasis. 


The question of television for the 
young is one that I believe will con- 
tinue to plague responsible public 
broadcasters. The commercial 
broadcasters, after making some at- 
tempts at programming for the 
young, simply abandoned their stud- 
ies, labeled their new programs the 
Young Doctors or the Young Interns 
or the Young Rebels, and told us 
all they were becoming relevant to 


‘our new youth-oriented times. Pub- 


lic television cannot be so ‘irrespon- 
sible. One attempt at youth program- 
ming, “The Show,” originating out ‘of 
Hershey, Pennsylvania, was rather 
successful in its concept, but it was 
scheduled alongside such commer- 
cial blockbusters as “Bonanza” or 
“The F.B.I.” or “Ed Sullivan” and 
was simply not watched. It deserved 
a better fate, and perhaps in the 
future it might get another run. As 
for the larger question of program- 
ming for the young, which public 
broadcasters obviously feel a need 
for, perhaps the 1970s will see 
abandonment of that goal and a 
realization that the young would 
prefer programs on a basis equal 
to that of adults. It would be an 
interesting idea for public TV to try. 


Many broadcasters at the confer- 
ence felt that their station outlets 
ought to be used to some extent to 
further support for public educa- 
tion from among their viewers. 
Floyd Christian, superintendent of 
Florida’s Department of Education, 
told the public broadcasters, “One 
of the greatest problems facing edu- 
cators today is their lack of ability 
to communicate with the public; to 
communicate with the taxpayers; 
and give adequate reason for the 
rising costs of education, the 
changes in the curriculum,” and, he 
said, educators “need the help of 
radio and television.” ' 


Educators have long argued that 


television as an educational medium 
should do more than broadcast 
courses for credit. It is equipped to 
hold people’s attention. It is equip- 
ped to change their views. It im- 
parts impressions, and from im- 
pressions often come ideas. The use 
of public TV as a propaganda device 
for gathering support for an Ameri- 
can institution—free public educa- 
tion—is an encouraging prospect. 
Educational broadcasting must in 
the 1970s not only be used as a com- 
munity tool but as an educational 
tool as well. Mr. Siemering, with his 
experience at the University of 
Buffalo, puts these roles into 
perspective: 


In all too many institutions, educa- 
tional broadcasting and broadcasters 
have occupied the same place as the 
Negro in American society; regarded 
as inherently intellectually inferior 
(because the medium is electronic and 
not print); hired for lower wages than 
others with comparable skills (a public 
relations director frequently earns 
more than a station manager); forced 
to occupy inferior crowded quarters; 
viewed as not fully mature (often be- 
cause of reliance upon student volun- 
teers); frequently, invisible (one in- 
stitution compiled a list of media re- 
sources including biology monographs 
and made no mention of its university 
radio station); and viewed as capable 
of offering some pleasant entertain- 
ment, but incapable of a serious 
academic contribution. 

One can only assume that these in- 
stitutions either have nothing they 
wish to communicate to the commu- 
nity or that which they wish to say 
can't be communicated by a mass 
medium. Imagine a commercial sta- 
tion requesting to go on the air with 
ten watts only using the channel 
twenty-five hours a week for thirty-six 
weeks out of the year? While some 
commercial broadcasters have debased 
the content of the medium, some uni- 
versities have debased the medium 
itself through neglect and underde- 
velopment. Too weak to gain popular 
support, too dependent upon student 
volunteers to prove their institutional 
value, these small stations are doomed 
to a hard half-life. These institutions 
fail in their responsibilities as FCC 
licensees and as a public service to their 
communities. The FCC should estab- 
lish minimum standards of power, 
hours of operation, and staff to force 
these institutions to meet their re- 
sponsibilities . . . the food service must 
meet standards for the Board of 
Health; if educational broadcasting is 





to serve the public, it too must meet 
basic professional standards. 


The above is a tough indictment 
of some sectors of public broad- 
casting, and one forsees great efforts 
to upgrade minimal service stations 
and improve in-school programming 
in the next decade. This is not some- 
thing devoutly to be wished for by 
public broadcasters, but something 
they must address themselves to if 
they are to survive. 


A S I STATED EARLIER, learning via 
+i television appears not to be a 
process in which conscious progres- 
sion can be defined. Even those 
young people who say flatly that 
they have learned from TV cannot 
say exactly how; they just know— 
so that extended discussion of tele- 
vision as a medium of and for edu- 
cation is certainly in order, particu- 
larly as to how it can be utilized to 
greatest advantage in the future. 
Most sociologists agree that on a 
short-term basis, TV does not ap- 
pear to influence people significantly 
or to cause them to learn radically 
different behavior or attitudes. But 


they say that on a long-range basis 
it is entirely possible that a cumula- 
tive effect in people can occur. What 
they’re saying is that habitual, regu- 
lar viewing can alter views, can 
change minds, can teach. 


A recent study by Herbert J. Gans 
entitled, “The Uses of Television and 
Their Educational Implications,” ad- 
dresses itself to these questions. Mr. 
Gans learned, as a result of a survey 
of New York television viewers, that 
people found television 


... helpful, albeit in emotional rather 
than cognitive ways, but they certainly 
do not make consistent use of it as a 
learning instrument. Rather, as they 
watch, they find material that is of 
rélevance to their daily life, and they 
use it when it comes up, but they do 
not seem to search for such material 
in watching television. Even the news 
programs, which are watched in order 
to provide information rather than 
entertainment, do not seem to be used 
consciously for learning purposes; 
people pick their newscasters less in 
terms of what news they present than 
in how they present the news, and 
whatever they learn seems of little 
importance or direct relevance to daily 
life, for even many regular viewers say 
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they would not miss the programs if 
they could not watch them for several 
weeks. And if responses to a hypothet- 
ical question are any indication, there 
is little willingness among viewers to 
let themselves be influenced by a TV 
commentator. 


Mr. Gans 
sampling that 


also found in his 


Only a handful said they watch educa 
tional channels, and they tend to be 
viewers with above average amounts 
of education. This is not necessarily to 
say that people do not learn from TV. 
They may learn without being aware 
of learning—and thus cannot tell an 
interviewer what they have learned 
Obviously, they are exposed to a great 
deal of information and opinion, yet 
even so, one could question whether 
they learn much that has direct bear- 
ing on their everyday life and their 
basic attitudes, or whether they learn 
much that they would not learn else- 
where. If TV did not exist, people 
would probably be less informed—both 
about world events and the doings of 
a favorite soap opera heroine—but 
having TV does not make them into 
different people. 


These findings could well serve as 
a guide for future public broadcast 
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programming. Perhaps educational 
stations ought to evolve a multi- 
year audience-catching plan, wherein 
viewers are captured with light, en- 
tertaining programs, and once the 
audience is secured, the learning 
process could begin. But as the social 
scientists tell us by implication, if 
people become aware they are being 
taught they are liable to turn off. 
Teaching while entertaining or main- 
taining escape-type attention will be 
a challenge for programmers in the 
1970s. After all, how many “Sesame 
Streets” can there be around the 
dial? 

A few public broadcasters have 
begun to think consciously in terms 
of audience numbers, but disagree- 
ments remain as to how to gather 
them. James Day, president of the 


Educational Broadcasting Corpora- 
tion, told me, 


We discovered more than twenty 
years ago how powerful television can 
be in moving merchandise out of stores 
and into homes. Ever since then, those 
of us who signed on with noncommer- 
cial television have been trying to 
harness that power to improve the 
quality of life. More often than not, we 
have failed. 

I think we have failed because our 
approach has been worthy, dark 
brown, and humorless. To improve the 
quality of life you need an audience; 
and to get an audience you must be 
entertaining. I don't care how earth- 
shattering the issues are which public 
broadcasters examine. If nobody is 
watching, nobody can care about those 
issues, 


so often broadcasters 


we 


Every 





launch an experiment that we herald 
as the single most significant com- 
munications development since the in- 
vention of movable type. Those claims 
are as destructive as they are absurd, 
and I’m happy to say that most of the 
programs so advertised have gone to 
their just reward: oblivion. 


Mr. Day added that as his produc- 
tion of public television’s “The 
Great American Dream Machine,” 
was about to go on the PTV net- 
work, he intended to make “no such 
claim in its behalf . . . I hope that 
we have learned from past mistakes 
—our own as well as those of our 
commercial colleagues. I hope that 
the ‘Machine’ will have an effect on 
the quality of American life because 
it will be entertaining, tasteful, 
significant, sophisticated, irresistible 
—and funny. In so doing it will have 
fulfilled its special mission and may 
have provided television with a long 
overdue new format.” 

The “Dream Machine” has indeed 
done that. It is the most exciting 
television program to come along 
in years. It utilizes pace, short es- 
says, commentary, political state- 
ments, man-on-the-street interviews, 
satire, cartoons in order to comment 
on present-day America. Most tele- 
vision critics, including myself, 
thought, and think it is the way of 
television for the future. What is 
important is that with its format, 
which is to use Mr. Day’s words 
“irresistible and funny,” it dispenses 
great amounts of individual pieces 
of information and at the same time 
communicates impressions. Perhaps 
in the 1970s public television’s net- 
work programs will embody some 
of the techniques of the “Dream 
Machine,” refusing to be bound by 
traditional hour, half-hour, and 
quarter-hour program segments. If 
a segment is three minutes long and 
it is artistically correct, leave it at 
three minutes, don’t pad; and the 
use of handheld small cameras per- 
mits cinema verite, nonstudio pho- 
tography. It permits coverage on 
location in natural surroundings and 
tends to avoid the stiltedness that 
comes with studio shooting. 

Other men in public broadcasting, 
notably Messrs. Macy and Gunn, 
while they agree with Mr. Day’s 
argument that audience is needed, 
seem determined to gather it in a 
different manner. There has been a 
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deliberate effort, I believe, to soft- 
pedal controversy on public televi- 
sion, the effort aimed at assuaging 
fears in Congress that public TV 
is too radical, in the belief that the 
blander the programming, the 
broader the viewer base and thus 
the greater number of viewers. This 
will be, I suggest, destructive. Com- 
mercial television since its inception 
has programmed for the lowest 
common denominator, and its an- 
nual schedules get more. wretched 
each year. Educational- television 
should never put itself into that pro- 
gramming bag in the name of seek- 
ing wider audiences. You cannot 
woo audiences with intellectually 
inferior programs at the same time 
asserting that once you have the 
audience you will return to uplift. 
Public television, if it is to be a 
viable, alive alternative to commer- 
cial TV must constantly experiment 
—must come up with other “Sesame 
Streets” and “Dream Machines” and 
“Newsrooms.” It has been proven 
that a good concept on public TV, 
while publicly sneered at by com- 
mercial broadcasters, is always 
snapped up and copied. Public TV 
must be ever an innovator. “Dream 
Machine” showed that there was 
something new in entertainment 
that could stimulate thinking while 
at the same time amuse. 


Mr. Gans asks in his study what 
people “could and would learn from 
TV that they could not learn any- 
where else, or that they could learn 
more effectively from TV?” He ad- 
mits that this is a difficult question to 
answer because “TV may encourage 
learning precisely because it is not 
educational; people are watching to 
be entertained, and, under such 
conditions, there may be less resist- 
ance to being taught than in the 
classroom.” 


Mr. Gans asserts that “people 
could learn something of importance 
from TV because of the medium’s 
immediacy and because of the 
amount of time viewers spend be- 
fore the screen,” but he cautions, 
“The media cannot do the job that 
the school or other educational in- 
stitutions have failed to do.” What 
he says in short is that TV cannot 
educate in traditional ways, but 
must break new ground: 


My suggestion is that popular dramat- 
ic and comedy series can present and 


discuss social problems in a contem- 
porary setting. Such programs should 
not deal exclusively or even pre- 
dominantly with the big issues of 
poverty, segregation, and war that are 
considered society’s major social prob- 
lems at present, but they should deal 
with the everyday problems of the 
middle- and working-class audiences as 
well, the problems of family, work, 
home, and individual adaptation that 
concern most people most of the time. 


Such programming cannot be pro- 
duced by educators, for it is clear 
that the moment a TV program be- 
comes manifestly educational, it loses 
much of its appeal, to children and 
adolescents as well as adults. It must 
entertain as well as educate, and must 
therefore be created by writers and 
directors who know how to entertain, 
but can also include popular presenta- 
tions of social and personal problems. 


Mr. Gans, meet Mr. Day. Mr. Gans 
goes on. This programming, he says, 


. must take note of the diversity of 
the TV audience; it must deal with 
problems common to all of them or 
to the majority most of the time, and 
it must present a variety of views on 
such problems. It cannot succeed if it 
presents only the professional view of 
a problem, because then it becomes a 
“message program” and will be re- 
jected. Rather, it must present profes- 
sional as well as popular views, but 
it can do so in ways that will indicate 
the superior wisdom of the profes- 
sional solution, if that solution is in- 
deed blessed by superior wisdom. 
Moreover, playing off various views 
against each other will provide the 
dramatic content and conflict that a 
story needs in order to be popular. 
And when it presents professional solu- 
tions, it must make sure that these 
solutions are relevant to the average 
audience member, and not just to the 
upper-middle class, well-educated per- 
son to whom most professional solu- 
tions seem most relevant today. 


Perhaps first among the issues 
that public television ought to deal 
with relevantly and educationally is 
the place minorities, particularly 
blacks, hold in this country. Despite 
its several black-oriented, even 
black-produced programs such as 
“Soul!” and “Black Journal,” public 
television’s record for presenting 
minority views has been rather poor. 
Its record of acceptances of pro- 
grams dealing with blacks is not 
as good as even that of commercial 
television. In 1969 the National As- 
sociation of Educational Broadcast- 
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ers surveyed the entire public 
broadcasting network at the request 
of the NAEB membership, some of 
whom believed that “educational 
stations not only failed to initiate 
local programs dealing with civil 
rights, but they also failed to broad- 
cast programs about racial matters 
easily available to them from na- 
tional network sources.” 


What they found was that sub- 
stantial portions of the public tele- 
vision network were systematically 
turning down NET black-oriented, 
radical-oriented, alien-oriented offer- 
ings. The comments ranged from 
KLVX-Las Vegas’s rejection of one 
“NET Journal” program entitled 
“Fidel” as “sugar-coated commu- 
nism,” and of another program on 
student revolutionaries because “We 
had our own .. . no additional in- 
struction was necessary”; to a re- 
jection of an “NET Playhouse” 
drama by WCNY-Syracuse because 
it did not “conform to local stan- 
dards of taste.” 


“Black Journal” was not carried 
by many stations, particularly in the 
South. One program in the series 
dealing with Georgia Legislator 
Julian Bond was not carried by 
WGTV in Athens, Georgia, because 
the station felt it would have 
“fanned the fire” since it commented 
about Governor Lester Maddox. 
Another “Black Journal” segment 
was identified as “inappropriate for 
university sponsorship” by the Ala- 
bama ETV network; and KETS- 
Conway, Arkansas, by decision of its 
governing commission decided not 
to carry any of the “Black Journal” 
programs. KLRN in Austin, Texas, 
decided against carrying a network 
program that was devoted to mi- 
nority candidates in the 1968 general 
elections. 


This right of stations to accept 
or reject programs out of hand is 
one they possess under the Public 
Broadcasting Act of 1967, but the 
American Civil Liberties Union is 
going ahead with a suit which raises 
the question as to whether the fed- 
eral government doesn’t have the 
obligation to guarantee the right of 
access to the media by minorities, 
since money appropriated by Con- 
gress for the CPB filters to these 
local stations. It is the ACLU’s con- 
tention that to allow minority views 
to go unrepresented on the medium 
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licensed, and in some cases financed, 
by the federal government is to deny 
freedom of choice to viewers in 
those areas. This is another question 
that public broadcasters will have to 
deal with forthrightly in this decade. 
Is it proper or in fact legal for 
broadcasters to determine what 
their viewers ought to see; viewers 
whose tax money in part subsidizes 
the operations of these broadcast 
outlets? 


I believe that public broadcasters 
should capitalize on the fact that 
commercial broadcasters’ records 
with regard to minorities has been 
so poor; they should open their sta- 
tions and airwaves to minorities, if 
only to get what they want—greater 
audiences. I won’t dwell on the 
obligations involved. 


The NAEB report on program ac- 
ceptances concluded with: 


Clearly, the educational station must 
use all the resources it can to operate 
effectively in the interests of the many 
communities it can serve. But it is an 
error to think that it operates in a 
vacuum and can redress quickly those 
individual and social inequities which 
other institutions in the same commu- 
nity have not only left untended but 
may have perpetuated. The station 
alone can accomplish only so much; 
and a full schedule of nationally pre- 
pared programs on racial matters may 
do no more to advance local civil 
rights than reruns of a Peggy Lee spe- 
cial will do to convince the resident 
chamber music society that it should 
change its repertoire. 


True, as far as it goes. But the 
programs might do some good, 
might educate, if they were simply 
shown. To adhere to the above state- 
ment and to lean on it when a broad- 
caster declines to televise certain 
programs is to cop out on respon- 
sibility. This will indeed be a chal- 
lenge for the seventies. Will local 
stations cease being narrowly 
parochial and open their signals to 
all the people? 


Their performance in the past 
with regard to programs like those 
mentioned contrasts markedly with 
local broadcasters’ efforts in other 
areas of local coverage. Often they 
have done what commercial broad- 
casters will not and cannot do. In 
Connecticut, the state public net- 
work provides regular coverage of 
the state legislature; as does KEEPS: 
in Tacoma, Washington. WJCT in 


Jacksonville, Florida; WETA in 
Washington, D.C.; and WHYY in 
Philadelphia regularly cover city 
council and school board meetings. 
The Nebraska State ETV network 
took viewers on tours of the state 
museum, the governor’s mansion 
and the state capitol and broadcast 
concerts of the Omaha Symphony 
Orchestra. 


KRMA in Denver has become a 
champion of the western environ- 
ment and WỌQED in Pittsburgh ran 
a saturation antidrug series of pro- 
grams. KSJN in Minneapolis-St. 
Paul and KSJR in Collegeville, Min- 
nesota, have a seventeen-hour “Radio 
Talking Book” for the blind; KETS 
in Little Rock produced a four-part 
TV record of “The Folk Music of 
the Ozarks”; the Vermont public TV 
network produced “The Sights and 
Sounds of Vermont”; and WMVS in 
Milwaukee broadcast four television 
programs in conjunction with the 
opening of the city’s Performing 
Arts Center, and covered the Wis- 
consin State Fair. 


The South Carolina public TV net- 
work regularly broadcasts “Job Man 
Caravan” in efforts to reduce unem- 
ployment. WMPB in Baltimore 
covered live the twenty-eight hours 
of hearings in that city of the U.S. 
Commission on Civil Rights. WHRS 
in Lake Worth, Florida, carries a 
daily program for migrant workers. 
KPFK in Los Angeles operates a 
Watts Bureau from which news of 
that black community is broadcast. 
WBEO in Buffalo operates an inner- 
city satellite studio. 


WUSF in Tampa produced its own 
series of consumer education pro- 
grams; WITF in Hershey, Pennsyl- 
vania, gave elderly viewers a weekly 
series, “The Time of Our Lives”; 
WKAR in East Lansing, Michigan, 
directed “Variedades en Español” 
to its Mexican-American community. 
The Maine ETV network produced 
a three-part series featuring Down 
East storyteller Marshall Dodge; 
KEBS in San Diego did a four-part 
“Science and Society” series and 
WYES in New Orleans had a special 
on “Cajun Ways.” 


The average public television sta- 
tion produces about 24 percent of 
the programs it airs, compared to 
about 16 percent for the average 
commercial station. It is to be hoped 
that the percentage will increase in 


the 1970s, although there is the fear 
that as the PBS network sends more 
programs down the line, local sta- 
tions, like their commercial counter- 
parts, will become lazy. 


One weakness that public broad- 
casting will have to overcome in the 
coming years is the lack of VHF 
stations. Because both the widely 
watched VHFs and the rarely 
watched UHF stations are allocated 
by the Federal Communications 
Commission, it may be necessary 
for public TV to make its case for 
equality as a network to the FCC 
and request more VHF outlets. In 
Washington, for example, where 
both CPB and PBS are located, sta- 
tion WETA—soon to be the seat of 
a new television news service—is 
UHF and its viewing audience is 
negligible. The same circumstances 
prevail in Los Angeles, Detroit, and 
Cincinnati. 


As of January 4, 1971, there were 
884 television stations in the United 
States. Of these 682 were commer- 
cial, 202 noncommercial. More im- 
portantly of the 590 VHF licensed 
stations, 503 were commercial, only 
87 noncommercial, whereas there 
were 179 commercial UHFs and 115 
noncommercial UHFs. In other 
words only about 40 percent of 
public noncommercial stations had 
allocations on the more widely 
watched VHF frequencies, but com- 
mercial stations had about 85 per- 
cent of their licenses assigned to 
VHF frequencies. The numbers 
point to the patent unfairness of the 
station allocations by the FCC, and 
give public television goals to shoot 
at if they are to emerge in the 1970s 
as a true alternative viewing source 
for American viewers. It is a fact, 
for example, that in most black 
inner-city ghettos, the viewing audi- 
ences do not have UHF-equipped 
television sets and are therefore 
deprived very often of public tele- 
vision’s jewel “Sesame Street,” 
which is aimed at poor preschoolers. 
Fred Friendly, who wishes to see 
public television with a news inter- 
connection—an alternative to com- 
mercial network news offerings— 
told me that “public television with- 
out VHF outlets is a farce.” 

Several months ago in a March 
address at the University of Michi- 
gan, Mr. Friendly made another pro- 
posal which could alter the face not 





only of public television in the next 
decade, but that of TV journalism 
generally. He proposed creation of 
an electronic TV news service with 
public television a joint partner 
with the American Broadcasting 
Company, the Columbia Broadcast- 
ing System, and the National Broad- 
casting Company news organiza- 
tions. He suggested that for sched- 
uled news events, such as cabinet- 
level statements, VIP airport de- 
partures, predictable news confer- 
ences, duplicate coverage by all four 
networks be eliminated; that one 
camera crew be assigned from a 
central dispatching station, and a 
videotape of the conference or event 
be sent along to the individual net- 
works. He argued that such cover- 
age would not kill journalistic in- 
itiative, because networks could 
still send their own reporters to the 
events, but would rather 


free the correspondents and 
cameramen for those enterprise as- 
signments which are the very essence 
of comprehensive, truly competitive 
journalism. 
It would free journalists to report 
news rather than just cover events 


whose agenda is so often set by pub- 
licists. It would make them explainers 
of complicated issues rather than what 
a veteran Washington news hand calls 
journalist stenographers. 


Mr. Friendly tentatively dubbed 
his proposal the Broadcast News 
Service or Television News Service, 
and said the method of distribution 
of covered material could be by 
microwave or satellite circuits 


where feeds could come into video- 
tape recorders for use on evening 
news programs. He said: 


Preliminary judgment suggests that 
a consortium of users, that is, the 
major commercial networks, public 
television, and those independent sta- 
tions which desire to fulfill their pub- 
lic service requirements, possibly 
together United Press International- 
Television News, and Viz News, the 
British Commonwealth News Service 
which has an exchange agreement with 
NBC News, could form a nonprofit or- 
ganization similar to the Associated 
Press or the News Election Service. 


Duplication of crews, film stock, 
processing equipment, and delivery 
mechanisms would be eliminated 
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under his proposal. Mr. 
urged: 


Friendly 


The opportunity now for an elec- 
tronic news service exists because the 
technology is right, because there is 
a certain restiveness among some se- 
rious observers about the price we may 
be paying for overkill in the name of 
front-page competition, and because 
the broadcast industry, no longer the 
fat cat it once was, cannot afford to 
waste either its resources or time. Most 
of all, an underinformed America can- 
not survive. In an age of satellites and 
wired cities, technology may change 
television as much as television 
changed radio. 


The reaction among public broad- 
casters was positive, but for the 
most part shortsighted. They saw 
themselves reaping the benefits of 
network-style news coverage simply 
by buying a videotape receiver. 
Among commercial broadcasters 
there seemed to be cautious endorse- 
ment of the concept but some 
reluctance to turn over to other 
editing teams what they wished to 
cut and present themselves. Whether 
public television will join with com- 
mercial television in this venture, 
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which I consider basically sound, is 
another question it will answer in 
this decade, for it is certainly true 
that television news — watched in 
vast numbers as their only source 
of information by millions of Ameri- 
cans—is generally inadequate; and 
news on public television is barely 
minimal. 

Public television’s record in the 
field of documentary programming 
has been enviable. The best docu- 
mentaries in recent years, the most 
controversial, the most independent 
have been on public TV. But in day- 
to-day news coverage and presenta- 
tion the country’s PTV stations are 
literally years out of step with com- 
mercial television. In many instances 
it is because small public stations 
have lacked funds to buy sophis- 
ticated sound, film, and tape equip- 
ment, often renting studio facilities. 
In New York City, for example, the 
nightly newscast on the public TV 
Channel 13 was until recently simply 
a radio broadcast accompanied by 
slides and some unimaginative 
graphics. Viewers could hardly be 
expected to turn away from the 
slickly produced commercial news 
programs for such fare as this. And 
what generally has passed for 
analysis of news has been three or 
four people sitting in chairs around 
a cocktail table ponderously opin- 
ing. It was dull and nobody watched. 

The lack was particularly notice- 





able in political coverage. Public 
television had not the crews to cover 
candidates on a daily basis, and 
often chose to read terse wire ser- 
vice accounts in lieu of in-depth 
coverage. Public television’s per- 
formance in this area has been stud 
ied and reported on at great length 
in Public Television and Political 
Broadcasting: A Matter of Respon- 
sibility, by Dr. Harold Mendelsohn, 
chairman of the Department of Mass 
Communications at the University 
of Denver and Melvyn M. Muchnik, 
an instructor in the department. 
The study is highly critical of public 
broadcasting as political educator— 
a function it should perform. 


It has been customary for public 
broadcasting to suggest that it is free 
from the economic political pressure 
and influences that allegedly bedevil 
the independence of commercial broad- 
casting. The implication here is that 
public broadcasters need not fear the 
economic-political wrath of advertisers 
or consumers in presenting so-called 
unpopular fare. Further, it is usual for 
public broadcasters, in attempting to 
gain public support, to point out their 
freedom from having to address them- 
selves to specific air-time limitations. 
Nor do public broadcasters appear to 
show unusual concern relating to “in- 
depth” programming; scheduling 
lengthy time blocks for programs of 
particular public interest; or, for that 
matter, audience ratings... . 

According to its own rhetoric, public 


broadcasting poses a serious “alterna- 
tive” to commercial broadcasting in 
the political arena. Still, for reasons 
that are not readily manifest, public 
broadcasting has shown considerable 
reluctance to move into political edu- 
cation—most noticeably during elec- 
tion campaigns. Curious as well has 
been the silence of the critics in point- 
ing out the responsibilities of the 
sacred-cow public broadcasting sector 
in political broadcasting. 


The University of Denver team 
asks, “Is there not a tendency 
among public broadcasters to soothe 
their own consciences by ducking 
behind the convenient screen of 
‘lack of budget’ when they too fail 
to serve the public adequately dur- 
ing periods of high political crises; 
that is, during election campaigns?” 


` and answers by citing responses to 


its survey which has public broad- 
casters admitting that they steer 
clear of political endorsement or 
controversy; that their personnel 
are inadequate for sophisticated 
coverage; that they do not wish to 
duplicate commercial TV coverage. 
“This no doubt will come as a 
somewhat shocking surprise to the 
millions of taxpayers and voluntary 
contributors who have been led to 
support PTV on the basis of a 
reverse argument.” 

The study concludes, “How long 
can public television fail to address 
itself seriously to this issue, per- 
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haps the most consequential issue it 
must resolve before it can legit- 
imately lay claim to massive public 
confidence and support?” 

How indeed! This glaring gap in 
public television’s performance still 
exists and it will not be solved by 
scheduling “debates” devoted to 
presentation of “all sides of all 
issues.” Points of view are to be 
expected of a medium which con- 
tends it is free of political pressure. 
Disregard of the twinges of com- 
mercial sponsors should be expected 
of a medium that contends it is free 
of economic pressure. But some ob- 
servers contend that in its haste to 
become a network on par with the 
existing big three, public television 
has soft-pedalled controversy so that 
there will be no waves from Congress 
which could interfere with financing 
appropriations; and has taken care 
not to offend commercial organiza- 
tions which after all could under- 
write future projects. I reluctantly 
find that I agree with these critics. 


Public television, to be truly 


representative of the public, should 


not care what a certain congressman 
or retail chain store owner thinks 
about its programming. PTV should 
listen to what they have to say and 
if there is merit in these contentions 
then public TV ought to provide 
such critics with forums. But these 
critics should not be permitted veto 
power—explicit or implicit—and I’m 
afraid this is the case with many 
public broadcasting outlets today. 


If public TV is to be significant 
in the next decade it must be in- 
tellectually courageous and be- 
holden to none. This can be done 
in several ways. Adequate perma- 
nent long-term financing can pro- 
vide a measure of freedom from 
pressure, and laws can mandate 
noninterference. But courage must 
come from within. 


It will take courage to break new 
programming ground. It will take 
courage to resist economic and 
political considerations and devote 
oneself to meaningful controversy. 
It will take a good deal of courage 
for public broadcasters to ask 
money from sources which they 
might have to criticize. It will take 
courage to insure access to public 
broadcasting of the community at 
large and of the minorities within 
that community. It will take courage 


and vision to use the TV medium as 
a tool of political and social educa- 
tion. It will take courage to cover 
news as it should be covered. With- 
out this courage then public broad- 
casting in the 1970s will have failed 
its early promise. 


What is needed is the daring of 
the past, combined with the tech- 
nology of the present to shape the 
future of public television. The 
technology is there, but without the 
daring public television will con- 
tinue to remain the stepchild of 
commercial television — the play- 
thing for those who want to dabble 
electronically. But mostly it will re- 
main unwatched. 


fi anei IS so evanescent a 
medium. It is there, it captures 
the attention, it involves, then 
quickly it is gone. Television is not 
like a book, to which one can return 
repeatedly to enjoy again a chapter, a 
passage, a sentence, a word perhaps. 
How many of us have said to friends, 
“You should have seen this or that 
program last night,” and then gone 
on to rhapsodize over it. And then 
at some future time wishing that you 
could see it again, share it with 
others, but knowing that except for 
the occasional rerun, what you saw 
is gone. It is television’s strength 
that it can involve one so completely 
and intimately, and it is its weak- 
ness that it cuts off that involve- 
ment at the stroke of an hour. 

Commercial television tends to re- 
peat most of the programs and 
events it schedules, but with rela- 
tively few exceptions its products 
are less than memorable and not 
worth repetition except as vehicles 
for carrying advertising. Public tele- 
vision’s track record over the years 
has been somewhat better, with 
more programs worth seeing again. 
But its distribution facilities partic- 
ularly on a network level have been 
inadequate. 

In the last few years efforts have 
been made to make up for that lack. 
Realizing that it did not have the 
communications link-ups that the 
commercial networks have, public 
television has had to rely principally 
on mail distribution. It filmed and 
taped programs, broadcast them, 
and then if other stations wanted 
the programs they had to obtain 
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them through the stations, who had 
not the time to set up cataloged film 
libraries. It was cumbersome and 
resulted in missed mailings, in 
frustrations for programmers. 

Under the sponsorship of public 
television’s membership group the 
National Association of Educational 
Broadcasters, a program service 
was established on the grounds of 
Indiana University in Bloomington. 
It grew, became diversified and 
sophisticated, and today it is the 
major supplier of public television 
films and tapes in the country. Sta- 
tions from all over the country send 
their master films and tapes to 
Bloomington for redistribution. 

All of the center’s arms are under 
the general supervision of the uni- 
versity’s Audiovisual Center. They 
are: Public Broadcasting Service Li- 
brary Service (formerly the Educa- 
tional Television Stations Program 
Service), P.O. Box 1430, 512 17th St., 
Bloomington, IN 47401; National In- 
structional Television Center, Box 
A, Bloomington, IN 47401; and Na- 
tional Educational Television Pro- 
grams, Audiovisual Center, Indiana 
University, Bloomington, IN 47401. 
NET-taped programs for Cable Tele- 
vision use are also available from 
NET CATV Projects, 10 Columbus 
Circle, New York, NY 10019. 

A selected list of films and tapes 
available from the Public Broad- 
casting Service Library Service and 
the Audiovisual Center at Indiana 
University follow. Films available 
for the Public Broadcasting Service 
Library Service are marked by an 
asterisk. All of the remaining films 
and tapes listed are available from 
the Audiovisual Center, Indiana Uni- 
versity, Bloomington, IN 47401. 


FILMOGRAPHY 
*1, Albert Herring. 120 min. B & W. 
Rental $50. 

A full-length studio production of 
Benjamin Britten’s opera, restaged for 
television and performed by the In- 
diana University Opera Theater Com- 
pany and Orchestra. 

2. America: On the Edge of Abundance. 
59 min. B & W. Rental $12. 

Explores the far-reaching economic 
and social consequences of the increas- 
ingly automated and computer-oriented 
society in the United States as viewed 
by British Television. (NET) 

3, Anatomy of Violence. 30 min. B & W. 
Purchase $125. Rental $6.95. 

Presents several speeches on the re- 

lationship of violence to social reform. 
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The speakers are part of a two-week 
Congress on the Dialectics of Libera- 
tion held in London. Among those who 
appear are Professor Herbert Marcuse, 
Paul Goodman, Stokely Carmichael, 
and Allen Ginsberg. In addition two 
social scientists evaluate the confer- 
ence in a discussion with David Prowitt, 
National Educational Television. (NET) 
4. Angry Negro. 30 min. B & W. Pur- 
chase $125. Rental $6.75. 

In this film the leaders of debate 
within the Negro community express 
varied opinions on the way the Negro 
should go in his search for equality. 
Interviews are presented with Elijah 
Muhammad of the Black Muslims; 
Daniel Watts, editor of Liberator maga- 
zine; Jimmy Garret from the Congress 
of Racial Equality; Fannie Lou Hamer, 
one of the founders of the Mississippi 
Freedom Democratic Party; Julian 
Bond of the Student Nonviolent Co- 
ordinating Committee; John Lewis, co- 
founder of SNCC; and Andrew Young 
of the Southern Christian Leadership 
Conference. (NET) 

5. Appalachia: Rich Land Poor People. 
59 min. B & W. Purchase $240. Rental 
$13. 

The land is rich with coal, yet its 
residents are denied adequate food, 
housing, or medical care. This, the 
Appalachian region, was the nation’s 
first designated poverty area. This film 
focuses upon Eastern Kentucky where 
mechanization of the mines is replac- 
ing people and jobs and a lack of edu- 
cation and other working skills makes 
these residents prisoners of the land, 
as seen by a discerning interview with 
a local family. (NET) 

6. Artists: Claes Oldenburg. 30 min. B & 
W. Purchase $125. Rental $6.75. 

An introduction to Claes Oldenburg, 
his studio, his personality, his reasons 
for doing what he does, and his works. 
Oldenburg is shown working and pre- 
paring for a major exhibition of his 
new works. Many examples of his 
works are shown. (NET) 

7. Artists: Jack Tworkov. 30 min. B & 
W. Purchase $125. Rental $6.75. 

An introduction to the abstract ex- 
pressionism of Jack Tworkov and his 
thoughts about the meaningfulness of 
his work, along with a description of 
the events that led him to become an 
artist. (NET) 

8. Artists: Robert Rauschenberg. 30 min. 
B & W. Purchase $125. Rental $6.75. 

At the peak of his greatest fame as 
painter, Robert Rauschenberg stopped 
painting altogether; in this film Rausch- 
enberg discusses his reasons for ceas- 
ing to paint and explains where he now 
hopes to go in his art. (NET) 

9, Audubon. 58 min, Color. Rental $18. 

A documentary which traces the 
travels of John J. Audubon (1785-1851) 


throughout Europe and North America. 
Although Audubon named, classified, 
and wrote about birds, he is probably 
best known as an artist. The minute 
detail he portrayed as he painted birds 
in a natural setting can be seen in film 
scenes taken from his most famous 
book, The Birds of America. (NET) 
10. Banquet of Life. 60 min. B & W. 
Rental $12. 

An essay which investigates the 
various sources of food from hunting 
and fishing to automated farms in 
in order to document man’s efforts to 
feed his ever increasing numbers. The 
results of the investigation indicate 
that growing more food will not avert 
ultimate famine. (NET) 

11. Battered Child. 58 min. B & W. Pur- 
chase $240. Rental $13. 

A documentary study of child abuse 
based on the book The Battered Child 
by Drs. C. Henry Kempe and Roy E. 
Helfer. These doctors have created a 
team consisting of psychiatrists, pedi- 
atricians, and social workers to study 
the causes of physical child abuse and 
to treat children affected mentally. 
The team is shown at the University of 
Colorado Medical Center working with 
actual cases. (NET) 

*12, Beaux-Arts String Quartet. 60 min. 
Color. Rental $25. 

A studio concert performed by the 
Beaux-Arts String Quartet of New 
York. The program is devoted to two 
works — Beethoven’s Quartet in F 
Major, No. 1, Opus 18 and the Ravel 
Quartet in F Major. 

13. Black G.I. 55 min. B & W. Purchase 
$265. Rental $12.25. 

The black soldier is discriminated 
against both on and off military bases. 
This film, produced on location, in- 
cludes interviews with black service- 
men and Pentagon officials. Originally 
produced for “Black Journal.” (NET) 
14. Bomb. 30 min. B & W. Purchase 
$125. Rental $6.75. 

This film presents a brief history of 
the development of nuclear bombs and 
a discussion of the problems caused by 
plutonium, a by-product of nuclear re- 
actors. (NET) 

*15. The Brandywine Tradition. 30 min. 
Color. Rental $12.50. 

A half-hour documentary on illus- 
trator Newell Convers Wyeth’s philos- 
ophy and work, which sparked two 
succeeding generations of artistic 
Wyeths. 

16. Chain of Life. 30 min. Color. Pur- 
chase $315. Rental $11.50. 

Man, as an end link in the chain of 
life, is limiting his own survival when 
he destroys other links of that chain. 
A healthy environment is as essential 
to the survival of plants and animals 
as to man, who eventually must con- 
sume those plants and animals. (NET) 


*17. Chicano. 
$12.50. 

A pictorial diary of Chicano life as 
seen through the eyes of San Diego’s 
young Mexican-Americans. 

18. Cities and the Poor—Part 1. 60 min. 
B & W. Purchase $200. Rental $12. 

An introduction to the problems of 
the urban poor in the United States 
which explores who the poor are, 
where they are, and the reasons for 
their dilemma. (NET) 

19. Cities and the Poor—Part 2. 60 min. 
B & W. Purchase $200. Rental $12. 

The second of two films on poverty 
in the cities explores the rise of mili- 
tant groups among the urban poor. 
Neighborhood organizations in Chicago 
and Los Angeles are studied as typical 
examples. (NET) 

20. Cities—The Rise of New Towns. 60 
min. B & W. Purchase $200. Rental $12. 

The building of totally planned com- 
munities is explained. Reston, Virginia; 
Foster City and Irvine, California; 
Columbia, Maryland; Tapiola, Finland; 
and Vallingby, Sweden are shown. The 
economic, sociological, and govern- 
mental implications of this movement 
are discussed. (NET) 

21. Civil Disorder: The Kerner Report 
—I & II. 56 min. B & W. Purchase $240. 
Rental $11.75. 

Part I. Several examples of what the 
Kerner Report called “the polarization 
of the American community” are pre- 
sented. These include a statement of 
the goals of the Negro revolution by a 
Negro militant and scenes of white 
housewives learning to shoot to kill. 

Part II. A continuation of Part I 
presents examples of efforts to relieve 
Negro underemployment and a review 
of the Kerner Report as a social docu- 
ment by author James Baldwin. (PBL/ 
NET) 

22. Civil Disorder: The Kerner Report 
—III. 24 min. B & W. Purchase $150. 
Rental $6. 

Three prominent Negroes analyze 
the Kerner Report in terms of whether 
or not they believe anything will be 
done in response to the report and if 
there still is time. Charles V. Hamilton, 
Bayard’ Rustin, and Kenneth Clark 
participate in a panel discussion. 
(PBL/NET) 

23. Civil Disorder: The Kerner Report— 
I, II & II. 80 min. B & W. Purchase 
$300. Rental $17.75. 

This three-part film may be ordered 
as one film for the above prices. 

24. Classical Ballet. 29 min. B & W. 
Purchase $125. Rental $6.75. 

Presents a brief history of classical 
ballet and demonstrates the essential 
positions and steps every student must 
learn. Maria Tallchief and Andre 
Eglevsky perform the pas de deux from 
Swan Lake and Sylvia. 


30 min. Color. Rental 
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(Top) Gandhi's India commemorates the one-hundredth anniversary of Mahatma 
Gandhi’s birth. (Below) Nature photographer Shelly Grossman, producer of 
NET’s eight-part series Our Vanishing Wilderness; and (right, bottom) a coyote, 
just one of the animals threatened by man’s interference with nature. (Bottom) 
NET cameraman films The Triumph of Christy Brown, cerebral palsy victim and 
author-poet-painter (Right, top) The adversaries in Trial. (Right, center) Danny 
Valdez and El Teatro Campesino are featured on NET Playhouse. 
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25. Color Us Black. 60 min. B & W. Pur- 
chase $240. Rental $13. 

The black man’s struggle for his own 
identity over and above the norm is 
covered from the point of view of 
Negro students at predominantly black 
Howard University in Washington, D.C. 
The four-day takeover of the adminis- 
tration building by students seeking to 
overcome what they call the “irrele- 
vant” curriculum at the university is 
shown, including the successful ending 
of the rebellion. (NET) 

26. Community. 59 min. B & W. Pur- 
chase $200. Rental $12. 

Evaluates the cultural, educational, 
religious, and physical aspects of 
America’s cities and towns. Focuses on 
the small New England fishing com- 
munity of Provincetown and compares 
it with San Jose, California, a booming 
western community in the midst of 
accelerated growth. (NET) 

27. Confrontation: Dialogue in Black 
and White. 35 min. B & W. Rental $15. 

At the end of a tense summer in 
Chicago, one hundred citizens were in- 
vited to a studio of station WTTW to 
confront each other with their views 
on the racial situation. The debate is 
preceded by presentation of a film 
produced and directed by a Negro 
militant. Then militants and moderates 
in the Negro and white audience are 
shown as they freely express them- 
selves. (PBL/NET) 

28. Control of a Crisis. 30 min. B & W. 
Purchase $125. Rental $6.75. 

An analysis of the Berlin crisis of 
1961 and the Cuban missile crisis of 
1962. (NET) 

29. Culture Explosion. 60 min. B & W. 
Rental $12. 

Samples the types of art, which have 
increased in popularity with the general 
public in Canada, England, and the 
United States and presents interviews 
with artists and critics to gain insight 
into the nature of this growth. Sym- 
phonic music, classic paintings, op art, 
pop art, underground movies, cinema, 
poetry, and opera are examined in 
terms of which segments of the public 
are supporting them and the reasons 
behind such support. (NET) 

30. Dance: Four Pioneers. 30 min. B & 
W. Purchase $125. Rental $6.75. 

This film introduces the four major 
choreographers (Martha Graham, Doris 
Humphrey, Charles Weidman, and 
Hanya Holm) who revolted against the 
conventions of ballet to produce Ameri- 
can modern dance. (NET) 

31. Daniel Watts. 30 min. B & W. Pur- 
chase $150. Rental $7.25. 

Daniel H. Watts, editor of the Liber- 
ator and one of the leading theoreticians 
of black nationalism in America, is 
interviewed by Donald Fouser. (NET) 








Bibi Amina Baraka and Verta Mae Grosvenor (top) appear in The Black Woman 
on Net’s Black Journal. (Middle, left) Two SDS members in Diary of a Student 
Revolution. (Middle, right) Sex education at the kindergarten level is examined 
on NET’s Realities in The Three Rs... and Sex Education. (Below) Samoan chil- 
dren are encouraged to develop their independence through Western influ- 
ences, seen in NET’s Intertel production American Samoa: Paradise Lost? 
































*32. DeGrazia. 30 min. Color. Rental 
$12.50. 

Ted DeGrazia, an Arizona artist of 
many styles, is profiled on this award- 
winning program filmed on location. 
33. Diary of a Student Revolution. 59 
min. B & W. Purchase $240. Rental $13. 

On-campus industrial recruiting of 
students at the University of Connecti- 
cut resulted in confrontation between 
student activists and the university 
president. NET used two camera crews 
working independently to simulta- 
neously show the philosophies and 
strategies of both sides. (NET) 

34. Entrepreneur: Part 1. 29 min. B & 
W. Purchase $125. Rental $6.75. 

Presents three representatives of en- 
trepreneurial activity who are ques- 
tioned about their businesses. Features 
James S. McDonnell, president, Mc- 
Donnell Aircraft Corporation; Joseph 
Sunnen, president, Sunnen Products 
Company; and Sam Wolff, president, 
Wolff-Taber Shoe Company. 

35. Entrepreneur: Part 2. 29 min. B & 
W. Purchase $125. Rental $6.75. 

Continues the examination from Part 
One. 

36. Essay on William Blake. 52 min. 
Color. Purchase $550. Rental $19. 

The life of William Blake (1757-1827) 
is acted out in this drama of a man 
alternately regarded as a heretic, a 
religious poet, an idealist, and a mad- 
man while living. (NET) 

37. Fasten Your Seatbelts—A Report 
on Airline Safety. 60 min. B & W. Pur- 
chase $240. Rental $13. 

An examination of airline safety and 
problems associated with it. (NET) 
*38. Fence around the Amish. 30 min. 
B & W. Rental $12.50. 

A sensitive and penetrating documen- 
tary of the Amish way of life in the 
United States, told in paint and char- 
coal by Pennsylvania artist Florence 
Taylor. 

39. Frontier American. 29 min. B & W. 
Purchase $125. Rental $6.75. 

Visits Fence Lake, New Mexico, to 
discover something of the spirit which 
drew Americans across the continent. 
Homesteaders of Fence Lake explain 
what made them leave their old homes 
to go to the frontier. 

40. Gandhi’s India. 58 min. B & W. 
Rental $13.50. 

The life of Mohandas Karamehand 
(Mahatma) Gandhi (1869-1948) and his 
influence on present-day India are 
examined in this film. 

41. Goodbye and Good Luck. 30 min. 
B & W. Purchase $150. Rental $7.25. 

A documentary of an encounter be- 
tween advocates of Black Power and a 
Negro Vietnam veteran. (PBL/NET) 
42. God Is Dead. 30 min. B & W. Pur- 
chase $125. Rental $6.75. 

A series of filmed interviews both 


pro and con on the controversial 
theology of Dr. Thomas J. J. Altizer 
who has advanced the “God is dead” 
idea. (NET) 

43. Grassroots. 34 min. B & W. Purchase 
$125. Rental $6.75. 

Presents a camera exploration of 
Princeton, Kentucky. Combines com- 
mentary by the inhabitants, local back- 
ground music, and a detailed photo- 
graphic examination of people, build- 
ings, animals, and scenery that make 
up this town. 

44. Great Label Mystery. 60 min. B & 
W. Purchase $200. Rental $12. 

This film examines food, drug, and 
domestic packaging practices and the 
controversy that has risen from the 
truth-in-packaging legislation intro- 
duced by U.S. Sen. Philip A. Hart (D- 
Michigan). (NET) 

45. Gwendolyn Brooks. 30 min. B & W. 
Purchase $125. Rental $6.75. 

An introduction to the poetry and 
personality of Gwendolyn Brooks and 
the Chicago environment which pro- 
vided the sources for most of her 
materials. (NET) 

46. -Hard Times in the Country. 58 min. 
Color: Purchase $550. Rental $20.50. 
B & W: Purchase $265. Rental $13.50. 

The effect of the increasing consolida- 
tion of the food industry upon con- 
sumers and farmers are examined. 
(NET) 

47. Henry Roth. 30 min. B & W. Pur- 
chase $125. Rental $6.75. 

A series of interviews between Henry 
Roth, author of Call It Sleep, and John 
Williams, another American novelist, 
during which Roth discusses his first 
novel and its effect upon his life. (NET) 
48. Heritage of the Negro. 30 min. B & 
W. Purchase $125. Rental $6.75. 

Explores the heritage of the Negro 
by examining the civilization and 
achievements of ancient Africa and 
their significance to the American 
Negro today. (NET) 

49. Homosexuality in Men and Women. 
60 min. B & W. Rental $12. 

This film provides an insight into 
homosexual conditions as reporter 
Bryan Magee interviews homosexuals 
and lesbians in England and Holland. 
(NET) 

50. Iron Horse. 30 min. B & W. Pur- 
chase $125. Rental $6.75. 

Recalls the era of massive railroad 
construction west of the Mississippi 
and cites the growth of two railroad 
companies — the California-chartered 
Central Pacific and the federal-char- 
tered Union Pacific. (NET) 

51. Irving Howe. 30 min. B & W. Pur- 
chase $150. Rental $7.25. 

Donald Fouser discusses democratic 
socialism with Irving Howe, editor of 
Dissent magazine and professor of En- 
glish at Hunter College. (NET) 
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52. Journalism—Mirror, Mirror on the 
World? 52 min. B & W. Purchase $240. 
Rental $11.75. 

An analysis of news reporting which 
compares coverage by the Public 
Broadcast Laboratory, NBC’s David 
Brinkley, the Washington Post, United 
Press International, and the New York 
Times, of a peace demonstration. 
(PBL/NET) 

53. Last Reflections on a War. 44 min. 
B & W. Purchase $210. Rental $12. 

Following an introduction by his wid- 
ow, the critical comments and views of 
Asian scholar and war correspondent 
Bernard B. Fall are presented along 
with combat scenes from South Viet- 
nam. (PBL/NET) 

54. Lay My Burden Down. 60 min. B 
& W. Purchase $200. Rental $12. 

Documents the economic and educa- 

tional plight of the Negro tenant 
farmers of the southern U.S. whose 
average earnings are less than $1000 
a year. (NET) 
55. Margaret Mead’s New Guinea Jour- 
nal. 90 min. Color: Purchase $510. 
Rental $23. B & W: Purchase $325. 
Rental $17. 

Margaret Mead, famous anthro- 
pologist, looks at change in the village 
of Perio on Manus, one of the Ad- 
miralty Islands in the Australian Trust 
Territory of New Guinea. Between Dr. 
Mead’s first two visits to the village 
in 1928 and 1953, Perio moved from the 
Stone Age into the twentieth century. 
56. Martin Luther King: The Man and 
the March. 83 min. B & W. Purchase 
$325. Rental $17. 

A documentary which records the 

history of the late Dr. Martin Luther 
King’s “Poor People’s March.” 
57. Mexican-Americans — The Invisible 
Minority. 38 min. Color: Purchase $300. 
Rental $12.50. B & W: Purchase $180. 
Rental $9.25. 

A view of five million Mexican- 
Americans, our second largest and 
fastest growing ethnic minority, strug- 
gling for an identity within the protest 
movement. (PBL/NET) 

*58. Mr. Smith and Other Nonsense. 
30 min. Color. Rental $12.50. 

William Jay Smith, poetry consultant 
to the Library of Congress, captures 
the whimsy and humor of children’s 
poetry through his readings, enhanced 
by imaginative animated artwork. 

59. Mr. Thoreau Takes a Trip: A Week 
on the Concord and the Merrimack. 
30 min. B & W. Rental $12.50. 

A program recreating the impres- 
sions of Henry David Thoreau on a 
trip he took with his brother in August, 
1839 and recorded in his book, A Week 
on the Concord and Merrimack Rivers. 
60. Music Makers of the Blue Ridge. 
48 min. B & W. Purchase $175. Rental 
$10.25. 
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This film provides the viewer with 
a generous sample of the traditional 
melodies, verses, and dances which are 
indigenous to the Blue Ridge Moun- 
tains of western North Carolina. 
(NET) 

61. Navaho: Part 1. 29 min. B & W. 
Purchase $125. Rental $6.75. 

Presents a visit to a Navaho reserva- 
tion to discover the values held by 
this indigenous community. 

62. Navaho: Part 2. 29 min. B & W. 
Purchase $125. Rental $6.75. 

Presents a visit to Windrock, Arizona, 
to interview members of the Navaho 
Tribes Council. Discusses the prob- 
lems of working within the tribal 
organizational patterns and of the con- 
tinuing force of tradition. 

63. None of My Business. 32 min. B & 
W. Purchase $180. Rental $8. 

Examines the widespread — often 
fallacious — notions about welfare 
recipients. (PBL/NET) 

64, Novel: 1914-1942, The Loss of In- 
nocence. 30 min. B & W. Purchase $125. 
Rental $6.75. 

This film explores the themes of the 
major works of Ernest Hemingway, 
John Dos Passos, Sherwood Anderson, 
John Steinbeck, Thomas Wolfe, F. 
Scott Fitzgerald, James T. Farrell, and 
examines the way in which each author 


drew on the experiences of people from 
different geographical regions of Amer- 


ica for material to include in his 
novel. (NET) 

65. Novel: Vladimir Nabokov. 29 min. 
B & W. Purchase $125. Rental $6.75. 

This film presents several interviews 
with Vladimir Nabokov during which 
he gives us his opinion as to what the 
literary masterpieces of this country 
are and tells what he thinks of Ameri- 
can writing. (NET) 

66. Old Age—Out of Sight out of Mind. 
60 min. B & W. Purchase $200. Rental 
$12. 

A documentary on the institutions 
and rehabilitation programs available 
for the aged. Included are segments 
from the U.S. Senate’s subcommittee 
investigation of nursing homes during 
which nursing home proprietors are 
interviewed by Senators Kennedy of 
Massachusetts and Neuberger of 
Oregon. (NET) 

67. Of Broccoli and Pelicans and Celery 
and Seals. 30 min. Color. Purchase $315. 
Rental $11.50. 

A survey of pesticides spraying on 
the Oxnard Plain in California which is 
washed to sea where they contami- 
nate fish which are, in turn, eaten by 
birds, seals, and man. Tragic scenes 
show pelican eggs breaking because of 
DDT’s interference with calcium pro- 
duction. 

68. Past, Present, and Future. 30 min. 
B & W. Purchase $125. Rental $6.75. 


A discussion of the history of radi- 
calism in this country and its possible 
effects upon the society of the future. 
(NET) 

69. Poet. 29 min. B & W. Purchase $125. 
Rental $6.75. 

Presents an interview with three 
American poets to discover why they 
write poetry. 

70. Poetry: In Search of Hart Crane. 
90 min. B & W. Purchase $275. Rental 
$16. 

The biography of poet Hart Crane is 
revealed as the camera looks on while 
his biographer searches Crane’s books, 
papers, and other memorabilia for 
clues to the artist’s personality and 
conducts interviews with friends and 
associates of Crane. (NET) 

71. Poetry: Richard Wilbur and Robert 
Lowell. 30 min. B & W. Purchase $125. 
Rental $6.75. 

A filmed interview with Richard Wil- 
bur during which he explains his in- 
terest in the formal means of poetic 
expression and reads from several of 
his recent poems, and an interview 
with Robert Lowell in which he de- 
scribes the origin of the ideas behind 
several of his poems before reading 
them. (NET) 

72. Point of View. 29 min. B & W. Pur- 
chase $150. Rental $7.25. 

Shows Ansel Adams as he photo- 
graphs an old house and its inhabitants. 
Explains his “point of view” as he 
photographs from many different 
perspectives. 

73. Poor Pay More. 60 min. B & W. 
Purchase $200. Rental $12. 

This film provides a close look at 
the special hardships faced by the poor 
in the area of consumer purchasing. 
74. Prairie Killers. 30 min. Color. Pur- 
chase $315. Rental $11.50. 

Ranchers, displeased that coyotes 
may kill a few sheep and that prairie 
dogs eat grass, change the ecological 
balance by destroying these animals 
and a vital part of the chain of life 
on the plains. 

75. Prudhoe Bay—Or Bust! 30 min. 
Color. Purchase $315. Rental $11.50. 

A look at the monetary interests and 
ecological and conservation interests 
at odds over the issue of building 
eight hundred miles of hot-oil pipeline 
through the Arctic Tundra in Alaska. 
(NET) 

76. Rank and File. 15 min. B & W. Pur- 
chase $110. Rental $5.25. 

In the New York local of Transport 
Workers Union, blacks and Puerto 
Ricans are fighting to form their own 
union in order to counter the dis- 
crimination they find in the present 
local. Originally produced for “Black 
Journal.” (NET) 

77. Right of Privacy. 59 min. B & W. 
Purchase $240. Rental $13. 


A report on the governmental and 
business activities which pose a threat 
to individual privacy today and the 
possible elimination of all privacy 
should the proposed National Data 
Center be established. (NET) 

78. Right Takes Over. 30 min. B & W. 
Purchase $125. Rental $6.75. 

A report featuring former citizens of 
Centralia, Missouri, who tell of the 
dominance of right-wing political in- 
terests in this basically one-industry 
town. 

79, Roots of Hillbilly Music. 29 min. B 
& W. Purchase $125. Rental $6.75. 

Presents considerable historical 
background and numerous examples of 
hillbilly music. Includes information 
about the music and its past and pres- 
ent performers. 

80. Santa Barbara — Everybody's Mis- 
take. 30 min. Color. Purchase $315. 
Rental $11.50. 

Examines controversies behind the 
two-million-gallon California off-shore 
oil leak in 1969. (NET) 

81. Slow Death of Desert Water. 30 min. 
Color. Purchase $315. Rental $11.50. 

A look at Pyramid Lake, Nevada, 
which is drying up because of man’s 
interference with nature. (NET) 

82. Television: A Political Machine? 14 
min. B & W. Purchase $100. Rental $5. 

The use of television by the candi- 
dates running in the 1968 Indiana 
presidential primary is the occasion for 
this examination of how politics is 
affected by a mass medium. Attention 
is given to the candidate as a television 
personality, the role of newscasts, and 
the character of paid political an- 
nouncements. (PBL/NET) 

*83, This Is Rodeo. 30 min. Color. 
Rental $12.50. 

Captures all the color, fascination, 
and excitement of the western rodeo 
—from bulldogging to chuck wagon 
racing. Includes all the fast-paced 
action of the rodeo circuits of Colorado, 
New Mexico, and Wyoming. 

84. This Question of Violence. 59 min. 
B & W. Purchase $240. Rental $13. 

An in-depth report on the historical, 
social, and psychological factors that 
seem to underlie violence in modern 
life. (NET) 

85. To Calm a Troubled Campus. 32 
min. B & W. Purchase $180. Rental $8. 

A nonviolent demonstration against 
military research and university ex- 
pansion into a neighboring ghetto at 
the University of Pennsylvania results 
in a negotiated settlement which 
showed the progressiveness of both the 
university and the students. (NET) 
86. Trial: The City and County of 
Denver v. Lauren R. Watson Series. 
90 min. B & W. Purchase $360. Rental 
$18. 

This is the first television broadcast 





of an actual courtroom trial. The de- 
fendant, Lauren R. Watson, is former 
minister of defense of the Black 
Panther Party in Denver, Colorado, He 
charges continuous police harassment. 
Watson is being defended by Leonard 
Davis who firmly believes in the Ameri- 
can system of law but doubts that it 
is possible for a black man to get a 
fair trial without a jury of peers. The 
prosecution is led by Wright J. Mor- 
gan who believes that racial composi- 
tion of the jury is unimportant. The 
judge, the Hon. Zita Weinshienk, is 
Denver’s first and only woman judge. 
At the end of each day of the trial 
James Vorenberg of Harvard Univer- 
sity Law School discusses the legal 
questions concerning the case. (NET) 
86a. Trial: The First Day. 90 min. B & 
W. Purchase $360. Rental $18. 

A jury of six are selected to try 
defendant Lauren R. Watson for inter- 
fering with a police officer and resisting 
arrest. 
86b. Trial: The Second Day. 90 min. 
B & W. Purchase $360. Rental $18. 

The prosecution presents its case 
against Lauren Watson in this first day 
of the actual trial. 
86c. Trial: The Third Day. 90 min. B & 
W. Purchase $360. Rental $18. 

The prosecution rests its case and 
the defense, after making a motion 
for a judgment of acquittal, presents 
its witnesses. 
86d. Trial: The Fourth and Final Day. 
90 min. B & W. Purchase $360. Rental 
$18. 

In this final day of “Trial” both sides 
rest their cases after closing argu- 
ments. Instructions are given to the 
jury, which then spends two hours 
deliberating on the verdict. During 


f 


jury deliberation interviews are con- 
ducted with the judge, the arresting 
officer, both attorneys, and the defend- 
ant. After the verdict is returned inter- 
views are conducted with some of the 
jury members to determine why they 
voted as they did. 

87. Tribute to Malcolm X. 15 min. B & 
W. Purchase $100. Rental $5. 

The influence of Malcolm X upon the 
present black liberation movement is 
reported upon in this film. (NET) 

88. Triumph of Christy Brown. 60 min. 
B & W. Rental $54, 

This documentary, filmed in Dublin, 
Ireland, traces the life of Christy 
Brown, author of My Left Foot and 
Down All the Days. Brown has been 
afflicted with cerebral palsy since birth 
and has had full use of only his left 
foot with which to do his painting and 
writing. 

89. Troubled Cities. 60 min. B & W. 
Purchase $200. Rental $12. 

À documentary which probes the at- 
tempts that are being made to solve 
the problems which have been brought 
about by the urban population ex- 
plosion. (NET) 

90. Voices from the Right. 30 min. B & 
W. Purchase $125. Rental $6.75. 

This film presents some of the people 
—both those well known and some 
who are obscure—who speak for the 
radical right. These people explain 
what the radical right stands for and 
opposes. (NET) 

91. War Plans. 30 min. B & W. Purchase 
$125. Rental $6.75. 

A review of the conflict between the 
plan to prevent war by threatening 
massive nuclear retaliation to any na- 
tion that begins a war and the plan to 
maintain flexibility so that these wea- 


A badger in search of a meal from NET’s series Our Vanishing Wilderness. 
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pons might be used only to whatever 
extent is necessary to show an enemy 
that to continue hostilities means 
disaster. The advantages and disad- 
vantages of both strategies are dis- 
cussed by international leaders. (NET) 
92. Warren Years: The Great Decisions. 
24 min. B & W. Purchase $150. Rental $6. 

Major Supreme Court rulings in 
areas of school desegregation and civil 
rights, reapportionment, and criminal 
procedure are examined in light of the 
consequences of the decisions. (NET) 
93. Water Is So Clear That a Blind Man 
Could See. 30 min. Color. Purchase $315. 
Rental $11.50. 

An examination of New 
Taos Indians and their 
homeland. 

94. Welfare Revolt. 60 min. B & W. 
Purchase $240. Rental $13. 

A report documenting the complaints 
of wẹlfare recipients and their at- 
tempts to change the system by or- 
ganizing local unions. (NET) 

95. What’s New on the Left? 30 min. B 
& W. Purchase $125. Rental $6.75. 

Speakers for the organizations now 
collectively known as the New Left 
give their views of what the New Left 
stands for. (NET) 

96. Who Invited Us? 60 min. B & W. 
Purchase $265. Rental $13.50. 

This documentary reviews the his- 
tory of the United States’ military in- 
tervention beginning with the takeover 
of the Philippines and continuing 
through the Vietnam war. (NET) 

97. Who Speaks for Man? 56 min. Color: 
Purchase $420. Rental $16.50. B & W: 
Purchase $240. Rental $11.75. 

The United Nations, originally 
thought to be the articulated con- 
science of the world and a hope for 


Mexico’s 
ancestral 
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world brotherhood, is critically ex- 
amined in this film. (NET) 

98. Who Teaches Them? 30 min. B & 
W. Purchase $125. Rental $6.75. 

Schools in America with a radically 
left or radically right orientation are 
compared, revealing something about 
their teachings and interviewing some 
of their teachers. (NET) 

99. Whole World Is Watching. 55 min. 
B & W. Purchase $240. Rental $11.75. 

Television reporters including David 
Brinkley and Walter Cronkite and 
critics such as Sen. John O. Pastore 
and John Fischer help probe the ques- 
tion of bias in television newscasting. 
(PBL/NET) 

100. Why Are Atoms Unpredictable? 
30 min. B & W. Purchase $100. Rental 
$6.25. 

Demonstrates the strange and con- 
tradictory particle and wave behavior 
of electrons. 

101. Will the Gator Glades Survive? 
30 min. Color. Purchase $315. Rental 
$11.50. 

A view of the wildlife inhabiting the 
Florida Everglades in danger because 
man is interfering with the natural 
water supply. (NET) 

102. World of Piri Thomas. 60 min. 
Color: Purchase $420. Rental $18. B & 
W: Purchase $240. Rental $13. 

Piri Thomas is the author of the 

book, Down These Mean Streets, and 
in this film, Thomas takes the viewer 
on a tour of Spanish Harlem, where 
two-thirds of the 900,000 Puerto Ricans 
in the United States live. (NET) 
103. World of the American Craftsman: 
The World and Work of Barbara 
Scarponi. 28 min. Color. Purchase $315. 
Rental $11.50. 

An examination of the art of Barbara 

Scarponi, who works in wax and metal. 
She is shown casting a ring. 
104. World of the American Craftsman: 
The World and Work of Dorothy Young. 
30 min. Color. Purchase $315. Rental 
$11.50. 

Dorothy Young is a weaver and 
throughout this film she discusses the 
role weaving has played in her life. 
(ETS/PS) 

105. World of the American Craftsman: 
The World and Work of Vivika Heino. 
30 min. Color. Purchase $240. Rental $10. 

A look at artists Vivika and Otto 

Heino and their pottery making. 
(ETS/PS) 
106. World of the American Craftsman: 
The World and Work of Walker Weed. 
28 min. Color. Purchase $315. Rental 
$11.50. 

A look at the art of Walker Weed, 
and his woodworking accomplishments 
from skis to furniture. 

107. World of the American Craftsman: 
The World and Work of Winslow Eaves. 
29 min. Color. Purchase $240. Rental $10. 


Winslow Eaves is a sculptor who 
works in wood, bronze, and steel. At 
his New Hampshire home he is shown 
doing bronze casting — exciting, but 
emotionally exhausting and physically 
dangerous work. 

108. World of the Weed. 21 min. B & W. 
Purchase $125. Rental $5.50 

A history of the original use of the 
“weed” in the Orient, its travels to 
other parts of the world, the deriva- 
tives of marijuana that have come into 
use, and the legal and moral problems 
associated with its use. 

109. Writers: John Updike. 30 min. B & 
W. Purchase $125. Rental $6.75. 

A series of filmed interviews with 
John Updike during which the writer 
discusses some of the beliefs, concepts, 
and attitudes which have influenced his 
novels. (NET) 

110. Writers: Philip Roth. 30 min. B & 
W. Purchase $125. Rental $6.75. 

A conversation between writer Philip 
Roth and Jerre Mangione, novelist and 
professor of English at the University 
of Pennsylvania, during which Roth 
discusses his stories and plays and ex- 
plains the covert and ostensible mean- 
ings of his works. (NET) 

111. Writers: Science Fiction. 30 min. 
B & W. Purchase $125. Rental $6.75. 

A discussion of science fiction by a 
panel of writers, a scientist, and an 
English professor, which includes both 
historical and future perspective and 
definitions of science fiction. (NET) 
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Last year Graflex developed the 
jam-proof instant loading lomm projector 
Comparing the loading ease and speed 


of the Orange Route to any other 16mm system 
is like comparing apples and oranges. There’s 


no comparison ! 


This year weve added 


fast-forward 


« 


We call it the Insta-Load JIL 


The Insta-Load SL 
16mm projector does it all. 

Fool-proof loading in 
seconds. New fast-forward speeds instruction 
and film selection technique. Add a special 
frame counter to pinpoint important film seg- 
ments. Include a simplified control console 
that’s pushbutton operated. 

It’s all in the SL, more operating conve- 
nience than any 16mm projector ever built. The 
new speed and film safety 
features of the Insta-Load SL 
deem it ideal for teaching, pre- 
viewing and improving film 


SINGE 


GRAFLEX DIVISION 


handling in the classroom. 
Whether you’re an educa- 
tor, or a training specialist in the 
business and industrial world, the SL can make 
your work load lighter. 

Your Graflex Audiovisual Dealer is 
ready now to demonstrate all the unique bene- 
fits built into the superb line of Graflex 16mm 
Insta-Load projectors. Call him today. 

The Singer Company, 
Graflex Division, 3750 Monroe 
Avenue, Rochester, New York 
14603. 
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Memo to Members received 2/29/72 


Consists of official communications to the 
membership from the offices and 
units of the American Library Association 


Resignation of J. Donald Thomas 


ALA Council Nominees 


Cardinal Tisserant 


Copyright 


memo to members 


OFFICE OF THE EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR 

J. Donald Thomas, executive secretary of ACRL since 1968, has resigned 
effective June 1, 1972, to become head of the new undergraduate library 
at the University of Maryland. Mr. Thomas has served the association well, 
and we see him go with regret but with all best wishes for the future. 


Two substitutions have been made by the ALA Nominating Committee in 
the ballot for election to Council in 1972. These are: Mary Louise Cobb, 
head, Cataloging Department, Earl Gregg Swen Library, the College of 
William and Mary, Williamsburg, Virginia substituted for Janice Gallinger 
for the term 1972-74; and Jewette L. Anderson, librarian, Lanier High 
School, Montgomery, Alabama, substituted for Shirley Olofson for the term 
1972-76. Since midwinter six additional candidates for Council have with- 
drawn. They are: for 1972-73, Dorothy E. Rosen; for 1972-74, John Veblen 
and Dean W. Halliwell; for 1972-75, May C. Chun and C’Ceal P. Coombs; 
and for 1972-76, Dorothy J. Anderson. 


Eugene Cardinal Tisserant, a member of ALA since 1927, died February 21. 
He was dean of the College of Cardinals and was, at one time, librarian of 
the Vatican Library. In March of 1971 he was named Vatican librarian 
emeritus by Pope Paul VI “as proof of our perennial affection.” When 
Cardinal Tisserant visited the United States and Canada in 1947, he was 
honored by a reception at ALA Headquarters on May 1—David H. Clift, 
executive director. 


The Commissioner of the U.S. Court of Claims rendered his opinion in the 
case of Williams and Wilkins Co. v. the United States on February 16, 1972. 
That opinion contained a recommended conclusion of law to the effect that 
the plaintiff (Williams and Wilkins) is “entitled to recover reasonable and 
entire compensation for infringement of copyright. . . ye 

The opinion of the commissioner is being analyzed in depth by counsel 
for the National Library of Medicine, National Institutes of Health, and by 
counsel for the American Library Association. Exception will be taken to 
the opinion and every effort will be made to persuade the Court of Claims 
not to accept the commissioner’s recommended conclusion of law. 

The American Library Association is currently evaluating the implications 
of the decision for the library and educational communities. Steps are being 
taken to determine its impact on interlibrary loan, in library photocopying, 
consortia, technological uses and applications. The decision is also being 
evaluated to determine its effect on the position of the association in respect 
to copyright revision. 

As these studies and analyses are completed, findings and conclusions 
will be disseminated through American Libraries, the ALA Washington News- 
letter, and other association media—wWilliam North, ALA counsel. 
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OFFICE OF THE DIRECTOR, WASHINGTON OFFICE 

HEA Moving Again On February 7 after considering the House-amended version of S. 659 ( origin- 
ally HR 7248), the legislation to amend and extend the Higher Education 
Act and other acts dealing with higher education, the Senate Labor and 
Public Welfare Committee reported out a 754-page bill (S. Rept. 92-604) 
substituting its own language (based on the Senate version passed in August 
1971) for that of the House-passed legislation. In addition, a new Title VII 
was attached by the committee, incorporating S. 1557, the Emergency 
School Aid and Quality Integration Education Act approved by the Senate 
a year ago. This new amendment to HEA will put the Senate higher educa- 
tion legislation on a more comparable basis with the House-passed version 
when conferees negotiate differences between it and the House bill, which 
also includes an emergency school desegregation title. At this writing the 
Senate is debating the new omnibus bill, now entitled the “Educational 
Amendments of 1972,” and it is anticipated that the bill will be passed the 
first week in March and sent to conference to work out a compromise with 
the House. (For details on the HEA provisions relating to the Title IT col- 
lege library resources, training and research programs, see this column in 
the September 1971 and January 1972 issues of American Libraries.) 


Equal Employment Opportunities After more than a month of debate on S. 2515, which would amend Title VII 
Enforcement Act of the Civil Rights Act of 1964 to provide the Equal Employment Opportu- 
nity Commission (EEOC) with a method for enforcing the rights of those 
workers who have been subjected to unlawful employment practices, the 
Senate finally passed the measure as amended on February 22. Eliminating 
the proposed cease-and-desist authority, the Senate voted to substitute dis- 
trict court suits as the primary method for enforcing EEOC findings. In 
another amendment of significance to librarians, offered by Sen. Alan 
Cranston (D.-Cal.) and cosponsored by Sen. Peter H. Dominick (R.-Colo.), 
the Senate voted to include employees of the Library of Congress under the 
provisions of the bill. (For a full explanation of the amendment, see the 
February 22 Congressional Record, p. $2278 ff.) There is no comparable pro- 
vision in the House-passed bill; nor does the House-passed measure in- 
clude provisions to include coverage for employees of government or educa- 
tional institutions. Important differences remain between House and Senate 
versions of this legislation (both of which now bear the number HR 1746), 
and conferees, appointed by both bodies on February 23, will have to work 
out a compromise. (For background information on this legislation, see this 
column in the February 1972 issue of American Libraries. ) 


Initial Decision on Postal Rates The chief hearing examiner of the Postal Rate Commission, Seymour 
; Wenner, released his initial decision February 3 on the increased postal 
rates proposed last year by the new U.S. Postal Service ( USPS). In large 
part Wenner recommended commission approval of the USPS proposals. 
The principal changes recommended are: a two-cent increase for airmail 
rates, from eleven to thirteen cents; a 17.5 percent reduction in the proposed 
fourth class special rate for books, records and films; and a 4.6 percent 
increase in parcel post rates. The initial decision is now subject to further 
appeal by qualified parties such as ALA, which is an intervenor in the pro- 
ceedings challenging the proposed rate increases. No change is recom- 
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mended for the special fourth class library rate which is now six cents 
for the first pound and two cents for each additional pound, and is sched- 
uled to increase within the next ten years to ten cents for the first pound 
and five cents for each additional pound. 


Negative Options On February 3 the Federal Trade Commission (FTC) proposed a revised 
trade regulation governing the negative option sales plans commonly used 
by book and record dealers, thus reversing the May 1970 FTC-proposed 
regulation which would have prohibited this method of selling. ALA pre- 
sented testimony in a formal hearing before the FTC in November 1970, 
opposing the negative option ban as originally worded, for it would have 
prohibited the continuation of library standing-order arrangements with 
publishers. Based on consideration of the hearing record, the FTC has 
concluded that existing abuses might be corrected by means of a regulation 
governing the operation of negative option plans rather than by prohibiting 
use of this method of selling as previously proposed. 


Periodical Mail Labels On February 24 Raymond E. Williams, area consultant for the Virginia 
State Library, testified on behalf of ALA before the House Subcommittee 
on Postal Facilities and Mail in support of HR 8659. This measure would 
require that the mail label or other cover of any publication having 
periodical publication mail privileges, when mailed to a subscriber, shall 
bear readily intelligible information regarding the name and address of 
the subscriber and the expiration date of the current subscription. The 
bill’s sponsor, Rep. Thaddeus Dulski (D.-N.Y.), chairman of the House 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service, commended Mr. Williams for 
the thorough research on which his testimony was based and asked that 
Mr. Williams be on call to provide more information on the mailing label 
problem at a future time. The legislation is opposed by the U.S. Postal 
Service. 


Older Readers Services Act Citing “library programs for the elderly” as a way to help “overcome the 
intellectual and social isolation that is a major burden for older Americans,” 
Sen. Lloyd Bentsen (D.-Tex.) on February 18, 1972, introduced legislation 
which would amend the Library Services and Construction Act to provide 
public library services for older Americans. The Bentsen bill (S. 3196) would 
earmark $50.6 million over the next four fiscal years in grants to states 
specifically for programs for the elderly, including: training of librarians 
to work with the elderly; special library programs for the aged; in-home 
visits by library personnel to home-bound elderly; transportation to enable 
the elderly to have access to library programs; outreach programs to 
notify the aging of programs available; and employment of older persons 
who wish to work on library programs for the elderly. Sen. Bentsen stated 
that he was introducing the bill in response to a specific recommendation, 
stemming from the 1971 White House Conference on the Aging, that a title 
be added to LSCA which would focus directly on bringing library services 
to older citizens. The measure has been referred to the Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare. 
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Correctional Rehabilitation A number of bills aimed at reforming correctional rehabilitation programs 
are now pending in Congress, and a good many more will likely be intro- 
duced before the year is out. The only one with a specific library provision 
is S. 3049 introduced by Sen. Jacob Javits (R.-N.Y.) on January 20, 1972. 
All of these measures have been referred to their respective judiciary com- 
mittees. The Javits bill calls for the formulation and application of a more 
explicit and responsive set of national standards to guide the federal role 
in reforming the corrections component of federal, state, and local criminal 
justice systems. Cited as the National Correctional Standards Act, the mea- 
sure would create an ad hoc national Advisory Commission on Correctional 
Standards, composed of persons “broadly representative of experience in 
the fields of correctional administration and rehabilitation at the federal, 
state, and local level, probation and parole services, correctional manpower 
and training activities, law, the social and behavioral sciences, and public 
and private agencies and organizations engaged in correctional rehabilita- 
tion programs and overall correctional reform.” The commission would be 
charged with developing minimum standards in a number of areas, one 
of which concerns “the availability of bilingual programs for the basic and 
vocational education and training of inmates, including library services.”— 
Germaine Krettek, director, and Eileen Cooke, deputy director. 


DIVISIONS AND OFFICES 

Arbuthnot Lecture Host Bettina Hurlimann, author of Picture-book World and Three Centuries of 
Sought for 1973 Children’s Books in Europe, has been selected by the CSD Committee to 
present the 1973 Arbuthnot Honor Lecture established by Scott, Foresman, 
and Company in tribute to May Hill Arbuthnot for her outstanding contribu- 
tion to children’s literature. Mrs. Hurlimann, an editor and publisher in 
Zurich, Switzerland, is also known in this country for two children’s books: 

William Tell and His Son and Barry, the Story of a Brave St. Bernard. 
A library school, department of education in a college or university, or 
a library system may apply to the committee for the privilege of being the 
host institution for the 1973 lecture. Application blanks are now available 
from Diane Chrisman, Chairman, Arbuthnot Honor Lecture Committee, 
Buffalo and Erie County Public Library, Lafayette Square, Buffalo, NY 
14203. Selection will be made by the committee during the annual confer- 
ence in Chicago, June 25-J uly 1, 1972.—Ruth Tarbox, executive secretary, CSD. 


“Are You Buying Jobs Blindly— The Committee on Economic Status, Welfare, and Fringe Benefits of the 
Fringe Benefits” Library Administration Division’s Personnel Administration Section will 
present a program at the American Library Association annual meeting 

entitled “Are You Buying Jobs Blindly—Fringe Benefits.” The program will 

be held the evening of June 28. Experts in various areas of fringe benefits 

will speak. They will cover such topics as: retirement programs, health in- 

surance, educational opportunities, compensation for professional activi- 

ties, portability of fringe benefits, and methods for evaluating fringe benefits. 

The program will also provide an opportunity for questions from the 

floor. If you are a librarian who wants to better understand the programs 

you are participating in or would like to know how to improve the program 

of fringe benefits at your library, this is a program you should not miss. 
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Display at Annual Conference 


Book Exchange 


Exhibits Round Table Award 


Group Travel to Chicago 
ALA Annual Conference, 
June 25-July 1, 1972 





For further information, contact, Jack King, Hamline University Library, 
St. Paul, Minn., or Barry Simon, LAD personnel assistant, ALA.—Barry 
Simon, personnel assistant, LAD. 


Certification of Public Librarians in the United States, second edition, pre- 
pared by Ruth R. Frame, executive secretary, Library Administration Divi- 
sion, ALA, is now available from ALA. This paperbound publication ($1) is 
a detailed summary of legal and voluntary certification plans for public 
librarians based on information supplied by the various certifying state 
agencies or other appropriate sources.—Ruth Frame, executive secretary, 
LAD. 


The Friends of Libraries Committee is collecting materials to be displayed 
or given away at the Chicago convention. Any newsletters, publicity releases, 
friend or membership campaign literature, or just about anything which 
would be of interest to other friends groups should be sent to Peter Bury, 
Director, Glenview Public Library, 1930 Glenview Rd., Glenview, IL 60025. 
Send up to 100 copies for give-aways and three copies if for display —/John A. 
Oliver, chairman, Friends of Libraries Committee (PRS), LAD. 


In order to insure receipt of mailings and any other information pertinent 
to active participation in the affairs of the newly reorganized U.S.B.E., 
member libraries who have not already done so, are urged to forward as 
soon as possible the names of their official representative to the attention of: 
Alice Dunlany Ball, Executive Director, The United States Book Exchange, 
Inc., 3335 V Street, N.E., Washington, DC 20018.—Carol Kelm, executive 
secretary, RTSD. 


This year the Exhibits Round Table will resume its annual award of ($500- 
$1,000) made to an individual or a group to aid or improve some particular 
aspect of librarianship or library service on the basis of need in the profes- 
sion or in the operation of professional library associations. The award, 
established in 1957, is donated and administered by Exhibits Round Table. 
The following are some of the previous recipients: 1957—Library Adminis- 
tration Division for work in library recruitment; 1967—Intellectual Freedom 
Committee of the California Library Association; 1968—Economic Opportu- 
nity Programs Committee; and 1969—ERT Consulting Funds for State Li- 
brary Association exhibits. 

Send applications to jury chairman (ERT Cash Award chairman) Evelyn 
Diggs, Juvenile Div., Addison-Wesley Pub. Co., Reading, MA 01867).—Judith 
Krug, staff liaison, ALA Awards Committee. 


Major airlines serving Chicago offer savings of as much as 25 percent on 
fares for groups in most cases of twenty-five or more traveling together, 
usually on the going trip only. Return may be made on an individual basis 
as long as the round trip is made on the same airline. Some of the extras 
that groups are offered are, special check-in counters, group baggage tags, 
preboarding of aircraft, and occasionally use of private lounge. 

ALA membership is not a requirement. Any group of twenty-five (in some 
cases forty) or more can qualify. If you have a group that is interested, 
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please write ALA Conference Arrangements Office (50 E. Huron St., Chicago, 
IL 60611) for further information and include the telephone number where 
you may be reached during normal business hours.—Chris J. Hoy, director, 
Conference Arrangements Office. 


Correction This correction is noted for the report pertaining to a Request for Action 
submitted by Ann Webb under ALA Program of Action, published in the 
March 1972 issue of American Libraries. In the Analysis section of the 
report (see p. 283), the sentence which read: 


The staff members who talked with the board emphasized thai they believed 
Miss Webb to have been fair and proper in her personnel administration. 


should have read: 


The staff members who talked with the committee emphasized that they be- 
lieved Miss Webb to have been fair and proper in her personnel administration. 
—Ruth Frame, Staff Committee on Mediation, Arbitration and Inquiry. 


IRRT Activities The International Relations Round Table has established a committee to 
explore the possibilities of assisting worthy libraries devastated by natural 
or other disasters. The committee chairman is Irving Lieberman, director, 
School of Librarianship, Seattle, Washington.—David Donovan, director, IRO. 


Library Technology Program A proposal for the evaluation of a vinyl-clad particle board, card catalog 
cabinet has been funded by the Council on Library Resources, Inc., under 
grant no. CLR-537, in the amount of $4,015.43. The work will be completed 
within 12 months, and a report will be published in Library Technology 
Reports. Extended user-testing of microform readers is now being carried 
on in a cooperative program under the auspices of LTP and the National 
Archives, where microform readers are used for extended periods of time. 
Such usage is expected to provide a more accurate picture of how the 
machines stand up in actual use than did the short-term user tests pre- 
viously employed by LTP. Presently undergoing evaluation at the National 
Archives are roll film readers; testing of microfiche readers will begin at a 
later date. Several machines tested in a laboratory by LTP in 1971 are in- 
cluded in the program. Results will be shared by the National Archives 
with LTP. 

With the publication in the March issue of Library Technology Reports 
of two additional chair tests, LTP’s evaluation program for chairs suitable 
for general seating in libraries is concluded. The program, supported by a 
grant of $62,750 from the Council on Library Resources, Inc., was started 
late in 1967. A total of fifty chairs, including models with and without arms, 
upholstered and not upholstered, and constructed of plastic or wood, have 
been evaluated, and the results published in Library Technology Reports. 
Although informal review of the test program and its results has indicated 
that the present test procedures should produce valid and useful informa- 
tion, further study is warranted before the procedures are promoted as a 
draft ANSI standard. The March issue of Library Technology Reports also 
featured a series of evaluations of flatbed photocopiers. Products tested 
include the new IBM 6800, which copies on uncoated bond paper, and 





several high volume Xerox machines. The photocopier reports, by Buyers 
Laboratories, supplement the previous evaluations carried out for LTP by 
William R. Hawken Associates. LTR will also publish a Cost-Per-Copy Chart. 
By examining the costs of different machines under rental, lease, or pur- 
chase plans, the chart enables the librarian to select the photocopier which 
is most economical for his particular needs. Subscribers to Library: Tech- 
nology Reports have received a new cumulative index, 1965-1971, and a new 
table of contents. The format of the index has been extensively revised 
to make information more easily retrievable than formerly. Completely 
new are tables of contents for each tab section designed to make reference 
easier.—Forrest M. Carhart, Jr., director, LTP. 


Membership Promotion Campaign As of December 31, 1971 (the end of the current offer), the Membership 
Promotion Office campaign to provide a free book to new members has 
mailed out 130 copies. The most popular title has been First Freedom (35), 
Let’s Read Together (21), Anniversaries and Holidays (21), Carnegie Li- 
braries (10), Purchasing Library Materials (10), Reference Books for Small 
and Medium-sized Public Libraries (11), Between MLS and Ph.D. (9), Small 
Public Library Series Set of 35 Pamphlets (7), Cooperation Between Types 
of Libraries (5), Public Library Trustees in the 1960s (1).—David Salan, 
director, Membership Promotion Office. 


ALA Nominating Committee Report The 1972-73 ALA Nominating Committee is soliciting suggestions from 
membership for candidates for the office of president-elect and councilors- 
at-large, 1973-77. The committee is especially interested in securing the 
names of individuals who have made contributions to state and regional 
organizations but who may not yet be known nationally. Short statements, 
outlining the contributions of those persons suggested, which accompany 
the recommendations will be particularly helpful to the committee. 

Letters can be addressed to any member of the committee: 

Dr. Hardy R. Franklin, Library Science Department of Queens College 
of the City University of New York (Home Address: 100 Carolina Avenue, 
Hempstead, NY 11550), chairman. 

Mrs. Mary Frances K. Johnson, Associate Professor, School of Library 
Education, University of North Carolina, Greensboro, NC 27412. 

Virginia H. Mathews, Deputy Director, National Library Week, One Park 
Avenue, New York, NY 10016. 

Hal B. Schell, Associate Director of Libraries, Southern Methodist Uni- 
versity Libraries, Dallas, TX 75222. 

Mrs. Brooke E. Sheldon, Head, Library Development Division, New 
Mexico State Library, P.O. Box 1629, 300 Don Gaspar, Santa Fe, NM 87501.— 
Hardy R. Franklin, chairman. 


Conferences Dates Annual Conferences: Chicago, June 25-July 1, 1972; Las Vegas, June 24-30, 
1973; New York, July 7-13, 1974. Midwinter Meetings: Washington, January 
28-February 3, 1973; Chicago, January 20-26, 1974; San Francisco, January 
26-February 1, 1975. 





THESE? 


After all these years, parts and service are 
getting to be a bit of a problem for the old 

trusty Recordak junior microfilmer. Besides, the 
modern Recordak Starfile microfilmer, model 
RV-1, is much handier in size, easier to use, too. 
We're offering this $200 trade-in to retire as 
many juniors as possible. And there’s an 

extra incentive if yours turns out to be 

the oldest junior around. In that case, we'll 
trade your junior for a Starfile. Free. Just 

fill out the coupon. 


We'll give you +200 towards 
a modern Recordak Starfile 
microfilmer and Recordak 
Starmatic reader: 


ee a ee ee ee an ae ee 


| like your trade-in idea. Our Recordak junior microfilmer has 
serial number _ = 
great. If not, I’m interested in your $200 trade-in offer on the 
microfilmer and reader combination. (Final choice to be made 
no later than April 30, 1972. Sorry, but late arrivals will not 
be eligible.) 


Name Title 








Organization 


. If you find it’s the oldest, 





Address 








City State 





Eastman Kodak Company 
Business Systems Markets Division 
Dept. DP938, Rochester, N.Y. 14650 Kodak 


Kodak Microfilm Systems 


| 


*Offer expires June 30, 1972 




































Segoe 


Meet The 
Automation Man 


If you are considering an automation project in 
the near future, make Al Baker a member of 
your management team. 


Al is Science Press’ key man in the library 
field. You may have talked to him at the A.L.A. 
annual convention. He has helped management 

like yours work out book catalog systems in 

California, Florida, Virginia, Maryland, Ten- 
nessee, Georgia, Nevada, Kentucky, Louisiana 
and Mississippi. He has conducted library 
automation workshops and spoken before 
library association groups. 


And, with his nine years experience in 
library automation, Al can help you collect 
data on your present costs of operation. 
He then will carefully compare these with 

the costs of automating various areas of 
your library. 


Al is backed up at Science Press by 
four full-time programmers, a Honey- 
well in-house computer, an RCA Video- 
comp system, plus a complete printing 
and binding plant with nearly 300 
skilled technicians. 


Is automation in your future? Call 
Al Baker today. 


Attention: Alfred W. Baker, 
Vice President 

Box 342, Herndon, Va. 22070 

Phone: 703/450-4477 
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Association Agonies: Life with ALA 


Eric Moon 


’M GOING TO ramble a bit about 
library associations. I’m not going 
to get hung up with definitions and 
altercations about what is or is not 
a professional association. That’s li- 
brary school lawyer rhetoric, aca- 


. demic garbage, a waste of time. The 


only substantive question is whether 
our associations are doing the job 
we want them to do — indeed, 
whether they can do it. ' 
I am concerned most particularly 
about ALA. A man (unless he be a 
consultant or a rogue) should talk 
about what he knows best. I’m going 
to start off with a medley of quota- 
tions to set the scene, the theme, 
the tenor of what is to follow. 
Quote I (on Special Libraries As- 
sociation): “If the sixty-second an- 
nual conference of SLA is to have 
an overall meaning, it does not lie 
in its meaningless theme, ‘Design for 
Service: Information Management, 
but in the death of a concern—the 
merger (with ASIS)—that has al- 
ready drained energy which might 
have been better used. For however 


A version of this article first ap- 
peared in APLA Bulletin, the quarterly 
publication of the Atlantic Provinces 
Library Association, in its December 
1971 issue. 


well the merger might have served 
the association members themselves 
and reduced somewhat the schizo- 
phrenic anxieties of librarian/in- 
formation scientists, it would have 
made little difference in service to 
the library user.” 

Quote II (on the Medical Library 
Association): “The 1,400 librarians 
who gathered in New York ... for 
the seventieth annual meeting of the 
Medical Library Association may, 
collectively, have known more than 
any one doctor about the treatment 
of physical diseases, but the group 
still entered its septuagenarian era 
suffering from those afflictions com- 
mon to all library associations: pro- 
fessional identity crisis and or- 
ganizational obsolescence.” 

Quote III (on the Canadian Li- 
brary Association): “The theme was 
‘Reorganization, Recruitment, and 
Results.’ It had a ring of desperation 
to it: CLA must restructure and 
revitalize itself or it will lose both 
present and potential members. 
Some would have added ‘rehash’ to 
these three Rs, because CLA has 
covered this ground many times be- 
fore—without results.” a 

Quote IV (on the American Li- 
brary Association): “If more ALA 
members now realize that real 
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power in the association is beyond 
their grasp—Dallas also proved to 
them that you can still apply effec- 
tive pressure, and in time, achieve 
rhetorical goals. This appeared to 
be especially true if all you wanted 
was an expression of ALA sentiment 
on a current issue, and it wouldn’t 
cost any money.” 

Quote V (also on ALA): “Dissent 
and disenchantment counterpointed 
the week’s events, with school li- 
brarians seriously considering termi- 
nating their ALA ties while the col- 
lege and university librarians set up 
August 31, 1972 as their federation 
or forget it day. Trustees, too, enter- 
tained independence, with the urban 
group making the loudest noise and 
then agreeing to stay on for a while 
to help the other trustees get the 
courage to strike off on their own.” 

Those five quotations come from 
the pens of four different writers, 
writing in the “big three” American 
library periodicals (LJ, WLB, AL) 
about the meetings this summer of 
four different library associations. 


If, collectively, they seem to you to 


present a picture of confusion, des- 
peration, chaos, you read them cor- 
rectly. The library associations are, 
without exception, in a mess, trying 
to find a direction, a purpose; try- 
ing to understand what their mem- 
bers really want (and generally to 
find ways to tell them it’s impos- 
sible); trying to find a role for 
themselves in a society which is 
changing faster than ever they 
knew how; trying to survive a bat- 
tery of pressures they have never 
faced—perhaps never seen—before. 

But if it is all a mess, it is a 
healthy one, in my opinion. At least 
the associations have been knocked 
off the dead center of the status 
quo. Some bullets of concern have 
riddled the armor of complacency 
and left it yawning with holes of 
doubt and uncertainty. The reason 
that words like restructuring and 
new directions pervade every meet- 
ing of every association is that there 
is, finally, an awareness that change 
is no longer desirable but manda- 
tory—or the associations will die or 
be replaced. I also think the chaos 
is healthy because the library paste 
that has held the associations to- 
gether—membership inertia—is fi- 
nally coming unstuck. 


While the realization is dawning, 


however, that the associations must 
change drastically, must gear them- 
selves up to deal with a world and 
a membership which are both vastly 
different from those of 1876 (or even 
1945), the big question which hangs 
over the association scene, as the 
bomb does over us all, is whether 
a structure and a purpose which 
will hold everything together can 
be found quickly enough, before the 
friction and the, forces burn and 
blast the remnants of a century of 
dedicated, if not always inspired, 
effort into a cloud of ashes. 


Let’s look, then, at ALA, which 
is better and worse, in various re- 
spects, than most of the other li- 
brary associations, to see if we can 
discern where some of the prob- 
lems lie and what, if anything, can 
be done about them. 


MORALITY GAP 

It may be almost a cliché, but I 
have to say that the most powerful 
force which is making the gothic 
pillars of the library associations 
tremble is morality. This is a prob- 
lem that our associations share 
with many of the most basic and 
prestigious institutions in society: 
the schools and universities, govern- 
ment and the courts; science and 
the church; many of the other pro- 
fessions, beginning with the most 
prestigious (hitherto) of them all, 
medicine. The gulf between word 
and deed in all these arenas seems 
not only to have become more ap- 
parent today but it is being chal- 
lenged and questioned as rarely, 
perhaps never, before. 


Now I do not mean to set up any 
simple, black-and-white dichotomy 
in which the establishment (i.e., the 
oldies) are all immoral, and the 
turks (i.e., the kids) are all snow- 
white and virtuous. I do mean to 
suggest, though, that many of those 
who grew up through the years of 
the Depression and World War II, 
the years when material comfort 
and prosperity were major, urgent, 
and difficult goals, have an under- 
standable survival complex, and 
thus an armament in which expe- 
diency and a deliberate (i.e., slow) 
rate of change are honored and 
well-used weapons. Many of the 
younger librarians, like other young 
people—and, let it be said, a goodly 
number of oldies, too—do not see 


materialism and survival as synony- 
mous, and they can get so hung-up 
on principle that expediency can ap- 
pear downright immoral. 


What I’m talking about may make 
better sense if we examine a few 
prominent specifics, vis-à-vis ALA. 
Perhaps the most holy sacred cow 
in the ALA stable is the association’s 
legislative program and its Washing- 
ton Office. It is understandable that 
it should be so. Remember that prior 
to 1956 federal aid to libraries, for 
all intents and purposes, just didn’t 
exist. From the first passage of the 
Library Services Act that year, 
literally hundreds of millions of 
federal money (and a few million 
more from other sources, stimulated 
by that flow) have poured into li- 
brary coffers across the land. Li- 
braries owe most of that manna to 
ALA, to a hard-working and excep- 
tionally able lobbying staff, and to 
the number one priority which the 
association has given to that effort. 
There was no doubt of the need, and 
no doubt either that in this area 
ALA has produced, and produced 
big. Can there be room for criticism, 
then? Yes, there can. 


It is a fact of life—still, but it 
was even more so in the late fifties 
and early sixties—that the real pow- 
er in Congress lay in the cotton- and 
tobacco-stained palms of southern 
committee chairmen. So, too, did 
the fate and continued health of li- 
brary legislation. It was no coinci- 
dence, nor any real reflection of the 
concentration of need, that the early 
emphasis in the Library Services 
Act was on rural library develop- 
ment. Nor is it any coincidence that 
today, when the screamingly obvi- 
ous crisis in libraries is in the big 
cities, federal aid to city libraries 
is still, proportionately, pathetic. 


That fact of life is also why pres- 
sure was brought to bear, heavily 
and rapidly, on me and on my friend 
John Wakeman at the Wilson Library 
Bulletin when, very early in the 
sixties, we decided to expose the 
silent hypocrisy of the racial situa- 
tion in U.S. librarianship. Not only 
were discrimination and outright 
segregation rife in libraries—most 
evidently but not exclusively in the 
South—but ALA was nestling under 
its wing a number of state associa- 
tions, several of them as chapters of 
the parent association, which were 





themselves segregated. Wakeman 
and I were urged to cool it because 
too much noise about all that racial 
stuff was calculated to upset our 
southern sponsors in Congress and 
thus jeopardize all that lovely fed- 
eral loot they were dealing out to 
libraries. In the racial climate of 
today that sounds not only immoral 
but pretty foolish. But then I re- 
member asking, with youthful na- 
ivete, “If you have no principles, 
what good is the money?” And the 
question made no sense to some of 
those of whom I asked it. Political 
expediency was obviously paying 
off for libraries. Now which could 
possibly be more important? Money 
or morality? 


A more recent example of the 
great interest of ALA’s legislative 
forces in matters fiscal rather than 
matters moral occurred at the Mid- 
winter Meeting last January—or, 
more precisely, began to occur 
there. 


The ALA Council passed a fairly 
forthright resolution offered by the 
association’s Intellectual Freedom 
Committee, which commended the 
Presidential Commission on Obscen- 
ity and Pornography for “amassing 
a significent body of empirical evi- 
dence in an area of great social con- 
cern...” The resolution also quoted 
President Nixon’s statement: “I 
have evaluated that report and cat- 
egorically reject its morally bank- 
rupt conclusions and recommenda- 
tions,” and urged the president and 
Senate to reconsider this categorical 
rejection. 


The ALA Legislative Committee 
quickly mounted its opposition. Its 
chairman (ironically a former chair- 
man of the Intellectual Freedom 
Committee) tried from the floor to 
water down the paragraphs which 
were clearly critical of the president 
and the Senate because of the effect 
these might have on the ALA’s leg- 
islative programs. 

Even after the Council passed the 
resolution, another attempt was 
made, just two days later, to water 
it down. Another longtime worker 
in the ALA legislative fields pro- 
tested that it wasn’t within ALA’s 
field of expertise to take issue with 
the president’s and the Senate’s 
evaluation of the commission report, 
and that to do so would “detract 
from our credibility in Congress” 


and make “legislative work increas- 
ingly more difficult.” 


It was the first time in perhaps 
many years that anyone had sug- 
gested that opinions on intellectual 
freedom matters were not within 
ALA’s province. To suddenly deny 
our special interest and involvement 
in this area, it seemed to me and 
clearly to many others, might do 
more to damage our credibility than 
anything else. Council at any rate, 
stood firm, and the executive direc- 
tor was instructed to send the 
resolution, as an expression of as- 
sociation opinion, to the president 
and the Senate. The opposition from 
the legislative group was perhaps 
not too surprising, but they had 
been defeated, and that seemed the 
end of the story. 


It wasn’t. At the next conference 
this past summer, we discovered that 
the resolution hadn’t been sent out 
immediately, as everyone expected 
it would be, and as it clearly should 
have been for maximum effective- 
ness. It had been held up for some- 
thing like six to eight weeks before 
being transmitted. The general sus- 
picion, and I believe it was entirely 
correct, was that the legislative 
committee and/or the Washington 
Office had been responsible for these 
stalling tactics. 


TAX AND LIBRARIAN EXEMPT 

That may be enough to demon- 
strate, in that one area, the morality 
gap I referred to earlier. A second 
area—and another relatively holy 
one—in which ALA has been under 
pressure for the past several years 
is intellectual freedom itself. In the 
past, the association has made 
some notably fine and courageous 
statements—most particularly its 
freedom to read statement, issued 
during the dark days of McCarthy- 
ism, when many another group was 
very carefully keeping quiet. 


But as the pressures against dis- 
sent in the U.S. have mounted these 


past few years, librarians them- 
selves (not just the books and maga- 
zines on their shelves) have fallen 
victim to repression and attack, and 
a steady stream of librarians have 
lost their jobs for supporting the 
very principles which ALA has long 
espoused. As the librarian casualty 
list has grown, the gap between 
ALA’s promise and performance in 
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the intellectual freedom arena has 
become more apparent. Impatience 
with the continued parade of noble 
statements has grown more vocal, 
and the demands for action, not just 
words, have grown more insistent. 


Once again, however, in this area 
as in the legislative one, the dollar 
has been ALA’s paramount interest. 
As each demand for concrete action 
has been made—notably the demand 
for a defense fund for librarians— 
the demand has been met early with 
the same argument: It cannot be 
done because it might injure ALA’s 
tax-exempt status. Gone, apparent- 
ly, is the memory of that final re- 
sounding sentence of the freedom 
to read statement: “Freedom itself 
is a dangerous way of life, but it is 
ours.” 


ALA’s master ploy, at once pre- 
serving its precious tax-exempt 
status and at the same time giving 
the appearance of action, was to set 
up a separate organization, the 
Freedom to Read Foundation. The 
assumption was that the founda- 
tion could do what ALA wouldn’t 
because of its fear of being jiited by 
the Internal Revenue Service. Only 
a short time after, the foundation 
told us that it couldn’t take some of 
the actions for which it was set up, 
because it might lose its tax-exempt 
status. So the foundation set up an- 
other fund under its wing, called 
the LeRoy Merritt Fund, which was 
not tax exempt, and which could be 
used for action purposes. It seemed 
only logical that if the foundation 
could set up a separate fund, ALA 
could have done that too. But, no, 
the foundation and ALA had differ- 
ent categories of tax-exempt status. 
It’s a sad, funny, surrealist story— 
but it’s clearly written on green 
paper. 


Closely related to intellectual 
freedom is a third pressure point 
within ALA. The pressure in this 
area has come, not just from the 
radicals, the activists, the young, 
but also from some of the most 
conservative in the profession. A 
few years ago a president of ALA 
was unwise enough to indicate that 
ALA was more concerned with the 
welfare of libraries than with the 
welfare of librarians (though I 
couldn’t find the actual quotation 
when I was looking for it). He was 
speaking the truth, even if it was 
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dangerous. The ALA leaders do 
think, have thought, institutionally 
for most of the years of the associa- 
tion’s existance. You need only to 
look at the ALA’s statement of pur- 
pose to see the emphasis, “The pro- 
motion of library service of excel- 
lent quality, freely available to all.” 
No one could quarrel with that 
statement, but it is possible to differ 
with the emphases in the implemen- 
tation of that purpose. Listed under 
that statement are seven ways in 
which that purpose should be ful- 
filled; only one of them deals at all 
with librarians. It reads, “Improve- 
ment of professional library stan- 
dards through better professional 
education, working conditions, sal- 
aries, and certification. 


The words, again, read better than 
the performance record, as the 
mounting cries for ALA to show its 
teeth in such matters as status, 
tenure, salaries, working conditions, 
and the protection of librarians’ 
rights have testified. ALA has begun 
to move in this area, and at its last 
conference it set up a new proce- 
dure and a new committee: the 
Committee on Mediation, Arbitra- 
tion and Inquiry, which was given 
as its domain the broad sweep of 
“tenure, status, fair employment 
practices, due process, ethical prac- 
tices, and the principles of intellec- 
tual freedom.” 


It is obviously too early to ex- 
pect or to pass any judgment about 
the prospects of this committee pro- 
ducing the kind of results the mem- 
bership wants but, pessimist though 
I am, I believe this is one part of 
the machinery that may move into 
action. This is not pure optimism, 
but is based on the belief that ALA 
can, in this instance, see its dollar 
interests at stake. It has seen the 
steady growth of library unions the 
past five or more years, and must 
know that they have grown because 
the association left them room to 
grow. If the unions do what librar- 
ians want, and ALA doesn’t, it ob- 
viously won't be long before much 
of the ALA membership income is 
translated into union dues. Self- 
satisfied as it often is, ALA is not 
stupid, and it has seen, for example, 
the rapid transformation recently of 
the National Education Association, 
which has become much more mili- 
tant about matters like working 


conditions and teachers’ rights be- 
cause it was rapidly losing member- 
ship and influence to the booming 
United Federation of Teachers. If 
the unions can move ALA off the pot 
in such matters, they will have ren- 
dered a real service to the profes- 
sion, because it will be a long time 
before the unions themselves can 
accumulate the prestige and influ- 
ence that ALA undoubtedly has in 
certain quarters. even though it may 
be timid about exercising it. 


A fourth area of pressure, and 
this is certainly one that just about 
every organization is experiencing, 
is the swelling demand for (to use a 
popular contemporary redundancy) 
“participatory democracy.” (If de- 
mocracy isn’t participatory it isn’t 
democracy.) The ALA membership 
has grown increasingly vociferous 
about the continued presence of the 
same select band of people on all 
the key committees of the associa- 
tion; increasingly frustrated over the 
continued rejection of membership 
proposals by the ALA Council and 
Executive Board; increasingly angry 
that priorities and programs are not 
funded while, at the same time, the 
huge headquarters grows more 
obese, eating away at larger and 
larger portions of the ALA budget, 
and less responsive every year. In- 
deed, at the last ALA conference, 
the membership vented its spleen on 
the ALA budget committee (COPES) 
for making no attempt in its 1971- 
72 budget to reflect the priorities of 
the association which had been 
voted in by the membership and 
adopted by the Council, the sup- 
posed policy-making body of ALA. 
COPES was the first committee that 
most people could recall ever being 
roundly censured by the member- 
ship. 

Nevertheless, despite the swelling 
volume of membership discontent, 
the ALA, like the other associations, 
continues to be dominated by ad- 
ministrators. The principal reason 
is not hard to discern: while the ad- 
ministrators have such a strangle- 
hold on library policy at the local 
level, while they are so often the 
only members of the staff who are 
paid to attend meetings and con- 
ventions, they have an access edge 
that is terribly difficult to overcome. 
Until there is more participatory 
democracy at the local (library) 


level, it will be hard to achieve at 
the national level. This is one area, 
incidentally, where staff unions may 
play a key role. 


THE ATTITUDE GAP 

But a major part of the problem 
continues to be one of attitude, and 
this is most clearly illustrated by a 
little internal document circulated 
among members of the ALA Nomi- 
nating Committee for 1972-73. This 
document spelled out some of the 
proposed criteria for candidates for 
the Council, for president-elect and 
treasurer. The committee wanted 
“some evidence of having accom- 
plished good for the association,” 
or “evidence of cultural refinement”; 
the candidate ‘‘must have presence”; 
and worst of all, perhaps, the com- 
mittee said “age bracket between 45 
and 55 desirable.” Other tired cri- 
teria listed included “experience,” 
“knowledge of the ALA structure,” 
and such vital elements as “physical 
stamina,” or “international dimen- 
sion,” or “articulate.” As Library 
Journal commented: “If you added 
‘strong baritone’ and ‘good looks’ to 
the list, you might think we are 
about to elect the U.S. Ambassador 
to Monaco, or the MC for the Miss 
America pageant.” 


Despite this evidence of the in- 
transigence and durability of nine- 
teenth century thinking, the noisy 
restlessness of the membership has 
had some effect, and a number of 
new faces and voices are infiltrat- 
ing the committee rooms of ALA. 
The establishment, though, picks 
carefully and it seems to know its 
own kind very well, even when they 
are in the embryo stage. It is in- 
teresting, even if not surprising, 
how like the establishment some of 
the young malcontents of only a 
year or two ago look and sound, 
after just a short period of close 
contact with the establishment 
bosom. 


Faced with an attitude gap that 
will clearly take an intolerably long 
time to counteract, some of those 
who seek radical change in ALA 
have begun to learn the uncomfort- 
able lesson that organization and 
knowledge are necessary weapons to 
overcome the fear, the inertia, the 
defensiveness, and so they are learn- 
ing the machinery—the Bylaws and 
the Constitution, the election pro- 





cedures, and how they can be used 
to advantage. In the past few years 
they have pressured for the liberali- 
zation of the nomination and elec- 
tion machinery, the one weapon that 
is not locked in the establishment’s 
arsenal. And there is now a steady 
input of new names on election bal- 
lots, either put there by petition or 
—and this is important, too—put 
there by those who control the 
nomination precedure, as a means 
of quelling some of the protest. 


The thing the change-seekers have 
not yet done, or certainly have not 
done effectively, is to go out and 
organize votes for those they have 
gotten on the ballot. It’s a lot of 
work, but it can be done and it has 
to be. All current appearances and 
the Yippies to the contrary, suc- 
cessful revolutions have never been 
organized or won by people who 
want to play games, or who see 
chaos and turbulence as just another 
kind of fun. They are won by people 
who have a target and who go after 
it. If that makes me a structure 
freak, so be it. 


I have saved the biggest and per- 
haps most important pressure point 
for last. The most overwhelming 
protest in ALA (and this again is 
true of other organizations, indeed 
of society itself) is on social issues 
—race, sex, and war, to name only 
three potent elements. 


ALA has been struggling with 
racial issues, as I indicated at the 
outset, for about a decade now, but 
the pressure has accelerated re- 
cently, primarily because of the 
emergence a couple years ago of the 
Black Caucus. Adding to the pres- 
sure has been the Social Respon- 
sibilities Round Table, also form- 
ed just a couple of years ago. 
In the past twelve months these two 
groups have had the Executive 
Board, the Council and the Intellec- 
tual Freedom Committee of ALA in 
a turmoil over such matters as: (1) 
the Black Caucus’s charges that 
southern schools have been provid- 
ing library services, with public 
funds, to newly formed private 
schools which were set up to bypass 
the law of the land on integration of 
schools; (2) the same group’s 
charges that the Library of Congress 
has been discriminating in employ- 
ment and promotion against blacks; 
(3) SRRT’s donation to the Angela 


Davis defense fund, without prior 
consultation with ALA. 


Other groups which have been 
pushing hard are the Women’s 
Liberation and Gay Liberation Task 
Forces of SRRT. Indeed, at the 
Dallas meeting this summer, the 
Gay Lib group stole most of the 
association’s headlines in the press, 
on radio and television, with their 
“Hug a Homosexual” booth in the 
exhibit area, and a variety of other 
activities. They also got through the 
Council a resolution calling for the 
better protection of the rights of 
homosexuals in libraries and in 
librarianship. 


Beyond these group pressures, 
however, there is a more pervasive 
insistence that ALA deal with and 
express itself on social issues. The 
most persistent topic, of course, 
has been the Vietnam War. This 
summer, a resolution against the 
war finally passed both the Mem- 
bership and the Council. One mem- 
ber, afterwards, commented that it 
had passed this time after several 
abortive attempts, because the 
thrust of its argument on this oc- 
casion was on the “reallocation” of 
national resources, with greater em- 
phasis on pressing domestic needs 
(i.e., libraries, for example), rather 
than the issue of the war and its 
killing and devastation. Dollars, 
again, this member was saying, as I 
have said repeatedly in this paper, 
are a more persuasive argument 
around ALA than morality. 

Two other points should be made 
about that Vietnam resolution, and 
another about the social pressure in 
general, because they may demon- 
strate why I thought this paper 
might be pertinent at the Dalhousie 
Library School, remote from your 
lives though the inner machinations 
of ALA might be. 

First, the Vietnam resolution was 
drafted and presented by two library 
school students, part of the Students 
to Dallas group which was com- 
posed of delegates from every one 
of the accredited library schools 
in the U.S. and Canada. They proved, 
by their handling and presentation, 
that you don’t need to be well into 
the sere and yellow before you can 
hope to have an impact, even on 
a mammoth, cumbersome, laby- 
rinthine organization like ALA. 


The second point about the Viet- 
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nam resolution was that it came too 
late to be very meaningful. Had it 
been made even two or three years 
ago, ALA might reasonably have 
been considered an organization 
working at the forefront of public 
opinion. Now, opposition to the war 
is the accepted, majority position. 
Thus, ALA’s statement is, as so many 
of its others have been, just another 
motherhood-and-flag parade. 


The point I want to make about 
the social pressure generally is that 
it really began for ALA, at least on 
a heavy scale, at the Atlantic City 
Conference two years ago. The group 
that opened up the big guns was 
called the Congress for Change. It, 
too, was very heavily a student 
group. Its real successor, the Social 
Responsibilities Round Table, though 
not a student organized or domi- 
nated group, has the youngest 
leadership in the ALA—unless one 
counts seriously the Junior Mem- 
bers Round Table, which very few 
people do. SRRT is the most volatile 
group in the association, and though 
it loses more often than it wins, it 
has done much to upset the equili- 
brium of the upper Establishment 
and it has, far more than it knows, 
I think, changed the climate of 
ALA. There is nervousness, even 
fear, among those who were merely 
complacent before, and some of the 
inertia has been translated into an 
unwilling receptivity. 

I said earlier that I would sug- 
gest some of the things that ought 
or need to be done to rescue ALA 
and the other associations from the 
chaos in which they find themselves. 


A large step in the direction of 
democratization must be taken. No 
valid reason exists, for example, ex- 
cept the economic (and I think I’ve 
said enough about dollars dictating 
all our courses of action)—no valid 
reason why it should be made diffi- 
cult for anyone who wants to run 
for any office whatsoever, to get on 
the ballot. Those who get nervous 
about this apparently see no differ- 
ence between nomination and elec- 
tion. Nomination is only democratic 
if it is easily available. Election is 
only democratic if it is competitive. 

More people must be brought into 
the key operating committees of the 
associations whose views differ 
radically from those of the tradi- 
tional incumbents. If nothing else, 
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the committee rooms might become 
less deadly places to pass a few 
hours if a modicum of dissident 
opinion were heard there. The club 
members, who have served endlessly 
and repeatedly, must be weeded out 
and replaced. 

The associations must hammer 
out specific program and policy 
priorities, and must then proceed to 
budget them. Policies and programs 
mean nothing unless they are 
financed. Priorities which are not 
reflected in the budget are no more 
than pieties. 

The associations, to mention 
further pieties, must desist from 
continually making public policy 
pronouncements unless they are pre- 
pared to follow them up, and par- 
ticularly to defend their members 
who carry out those policies on the 
front lines. In short, we need not 
more words but more teeth behind 
the words. 


Decisions must be made as to 
what activities can best be handled 
centrally, on behalf of the whole as- 
sociation, and which might better 
be decentralized and left to smaller, 
perhaps looser and faster-operating 
groups. On the really big issues, 
however, which demand the force 
of unity, of maximum numbers, the 
associations must vigorously resist 
the splintering which has been weak- 
ening the library profession through- 
out this century and must stamp 
heavily on parochialism, particu- 
larly type-of-library parochialism. 


The associations must begin to re- 
gard themselves as a_ responsible 
and potentially powerful voice in 
society, as bodies with a respon- 
sibility and a right to speak out 
(as many other groups do), not just 
on matters bibliographic but on 
major social concerns. They have 
only to remember the biggest, oldest 
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cliché of them all to get the point. 
How many times have you heard: 
“I became a librarian because I love 
books and people”? It isn’t as silly 
as it sounds, but the people interest 
isn’t as clear from our words and 
actions as the devotion to books. 
If we don’t talk about social ills, 
social needs, social concerns, do we 
really expect anyone to know or 
believe that we’re interested or that 
we care about people? And if we 
seem not to care, can we be sur- 
prised when libraries get into 
trouble and no one else seems much 
to care about that? 

Finally, the young, the dissident, 
the radical, the change-seekers must 
keep up the pressure, and must re- 
sist despondency about the tem- 
porary losses. The climate can be 
changed, even by defeats. And the 
overall war, which is worth winning, 


for sanity and responsibility, iiil 
can be won. And must be. 
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“You have rank and status, why do you need a job description?” 





We produce programs for 
the lowest possible ratings. 


Videocassette programs. 

Programs for learning. And they work their 
best even for an audience of one. 

This is different from television or film, and 
far more effective. 

Unlike a movie projector, everyone knows how 
to run a TV set. 

Unlike a projector, the cassette player can be 
stopped, run back at high speed and replayed. 

What’s more, it is used in a lighted room. 

We offer hundreds of titles, including a special 
packaged group designed for library use. 

You can get them now, through licensed 
Videorecord Dealers. 

At less than half the price of film. 

But you don’t have to buy them. You can rent 
both programs and players for as long or short a time 
as you wish. 

You can give them a realistic trial without 
a long-term commitment. And you owe yourself that. 


If you want to learn how Videorecord works, 
fill in the coupon. One of our dealers will call to make 
an appointment. When you want to see him, he’ll 
bring a Videorecord player, some sample programs, 
and one thing that’s bigger. 

A revolution in learning. 
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Videorecord Corporation of America, Dept. AL-4 
Videorecord Building, Westport, Conn. 06880 


Gentlemen: Please tell me how Videorecord can help me. 


Name ~- Title 
Library Name 
Address 
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Lovely to look at, delightful 


TIME 
LIFE 


BOOKS 


It's not too early to enter 
your subscription now to these 
brand-new series from TIME-LIFE: 


TIME-LIFE ENCYCLOPEDIA OF GARDENING 


Members of the back-to-nature generation will find their interest 
aroused and their curiosity satisfied by these authoritative books. 
Annuals, Roses, Landscape Gardening, Lawns and Ground 
Covers, Flowering House Plants, and Bulbs are now available — 
with 13 other titles still to come, one every other month. 


THE AMERICAN WILDERNESS 


This series inspires its readers to work to preserve the great natural 
beauty of the still-untouched areas of our land. The High Sierra is 
now available. Among the other volumes to be published, one 
every other month, are The Grand Canyon, The Northeast Coast, 
Wild Alaska, Atlantic Beaches, Baja California, and 

The North Woods. 


A Silver Burdett 


General Learning 





to read and sure to circulate 


More and more of your young readers 
will be asking for these best-sellers 
from our INTERNATIONAL COLLECTION: 


SCROLL PRESS BOOKS 


Here are 45 delightfully illustrated books that have proved 
outstandingly popular with children from many lands. 
They are designed for preschool and primary grade children. 


FANTASIA PICTORIAL SERIES 


Written for easy readability in the early grades, these 
well-illustrated books from Japan are based on 12 concert 
favorites of children, including Peter and the Wolf, Swan Lake, 
Peer Gynt, and The Nutcracker. 


CAROLRHODA BOOKS 


The 19 stories in this enchanting series are by carefully 
selected writers and artists from the United States, England, 
Germany, Australia, Iran, and Japan. They are suitable for 
preschool and elementary school children. 


MacDonald and Company Ltd. 
PICTORIAL HISTORY 


This new series’of 8 books traces the history of the 
English-speaking nations from their earliest beginnings to the 
present day, showing in exciting prose and richly colored 
illustrations, the romance and excitement of each period. 


All available in sturdy library bindings 


a yepng IN 


5 
Morristown, New Jersey 07960 
r Park Ridge, Ill. © Palo Alto ® Dallas ° Atlanta 


Available in Canada from GLC Educational Materials and Services Ltd. 





Versatile 


Communication System 
for Libraries 


The 


SHOWCARD 
MACHINE 


You can shout your messages on bold posters and 
bulletins with the Showcard Machine, or whisper on 
counter cards and shelf markers. You can use it, too, 
to help in preparing visual aid material . . . to set titles 
and headings for offset-printed material . . . in short, 
for almost any kind of printed communication. 


With the Showcard Machine anyone can turn out 
professional quality type-set work. It permits complete 
freedom of layout, colors and type faces. Rugged 
fool-proof construction is guaranteed a full five years. 


Da 


Sizes and models for every 


™ library need. Write for full information. 


THE SHOWCARD MACHINE COMPANY 
320 W. Ohio St., Chicago, III. 60610 


Serving Libraries Everywhere... 
(Partial list of Showcard Machine Users) 


Alabama Punlic Library, Montgomery, Ala. 
Springdale Public Library, Springdale, Ark. 
Pomona Library, Pomona, Calif. 
Edmonton Public Library, 
Edmonton, Alberta, Canada 
Greenwich Library, Greenwich, Conn. 
Wilmington Free Library, Wilmington, Del. 
Jacksonville Free Public Library, 
Jacksonville, Fla. 
Augusta Library, Augusta, Ga. 
Pine Mountain Regional Library, 
Manchester, Ga. 
State Library, Honolulu, Hawaii 
Rockford Public Library, Rockford, III. 
East Chicago Public Library, 
East Chicago, Ind. 
Monroe County Public Library, 
Bloomington, Ind. 
Eisenhower Library, Baltimore, Md. 


And See How It’s Catching On! 


Public Library of South Bend, 
South Bend, Ind. 

Prince Georges Co. Memorial Library, 
Bladensburg, Md. 


Radcliffe College Library, Cambridge, Mass. 


Lynn Public Library, Lynn, Mass. 
Winchester Library, Winchester, Mass. 
Dearborn Public Library, Dearborn, Mich. 
Flint Public Library, Flint, Mich. 
Michigan State Library, Lansing, Mich. 
Wayne County Library, Wayne, Mich. 
Dakota Scott Regional Library, 

West St. Paul, Minn. 
Free Public Library of East Orange, 

East Orange, N. J. 
Maywood Public Library, Maywood, N. J. 
Brooklyn Public Library, Brooklyn, N.Y. 
Arthur A. Houghton Jr. Library, 

Corning, N.Y. 


(Recent Purchasers of Showcard Machines) 


Evansville Public Library, Evansville, Ind. 
Northbrook Public Library, Northbrook, III. 
Lancaster Public Library, Lancaster, Penn. 
Memorial Hall Public Library, 

Andover, Mass. 
Barrington Public Library, Barrington, R. |. 


State Library Commission, Dover, Del. 
Clinton-Essex-Franklin Library, 
Plattsburg, N.Y. 


Camden County Free Library, Camden, N. J. 


Hyconeechee Regional Library, 
Yanceyville, N. C. 


Levittown Public Library, Levittown, N.Y. 
Mid-York Library System, Rome, N.Y. 
North County Library System, 
Watertown, N.Y. 
Public Library of Cincinnati & Hamilton, 
Cincinnati, O. 
Columbus Public Library, Columbus, O. 
Harrisburg Public Library, Harrisburg, Pa. 
Free Library of Philadelphia, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
McKissick Memorial Library, Columbia, S. C. 
Greenville County Library, Greenville, S. C. 
Nashville Public Library, Nashville, Tenn. 
North Central Regional Library, 
Wenatchee, Wash. 
Library Commission, Charleston, W. Va. 
La Crosse Public Library, La Crosse, Wis. 
University of Wisconsin Memorial Library, 
Madison, Wis. 


Bridgeport Public Library, Bridgeport, Conn. 
Tulsa Library, Tulsa, Okla. 
Western Michigan Univ. Library, 

Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Sumter County Library, Sumter, S. C. 
Galveston County Library, Galveston, N.Y. 





Blame it on the Vikings 
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Alfred the Great and the Reserve Book 


Daniel Gore 


T WAS HENRY FIELDING, I think, who 

observed that “greatness consists 
in bringing all manner of mischief 
on mankind, and goodness in reliev- 
ing them of it.” When you think of 
the great deeds of people like Alex- 
ander the Great, Catherine the Great, 
Peter the Great, and Frederick the 
Great, you see what Fielding is 
getting at. 

But Alfred the Great, first of the 
truly English kings, is something of 
a puzzle. What horrible things did 
he ever do to get himself called “the 
Great”? No other English king—not 
even Henry VIII—ever sank to the 
level of that unflattering epithet. Yet 
historians and biographers never 
seem to find anything but nice things 
to say about Alfred, and it makes 
you wonder. Even his wife and chil- 
dren seem to have thought well of 
him. At least if they thought any- 
thing different, they never said it. 
Alfred never once arranged for his 
archbishop to be murdered, the way 
Henry II did, and for all we know 
he allowed his wife to die a 
perfectly natural death—something 
Henry VIII would never think of 
doing. He was a pious and peaceful 
man when the Vikings would let 
him alone; he never quarreled with 
the Pope; he dealt generously with 


his bishops; and in his middle years 
he devoted himself to scholarly pur- 
suits, when every other king you can 
think of, even King David, would 
surely be pursuing something else. 
Alfred actually learned to read Latin 
in his forties, and that just doesn’t 
leave much time for anything else. 
Try it yourself and see. And he didn’t 
live very long after he learned Latin, 
which is no surprise to me. I once 
tried learning it myself, in my 
thirties, and decided a long and 
happy life’was better than a short 
and miserable one, even if you 
could brag to your friends about 
reading Caesar in Latin as the end 
approached. 

Try as hard as you like, you can’t 
find people saying bad things about 
King Alfred. It just isn’t done. So 
how did he happen to be called “the 
Great,” and get placed in the com- 
pany of such unpleasant people as 
Alexander and Catherine? The mys- 
tery is worth looking into since we 
have reason to suspect that it must 
have been a librarian who first 
started saying that Alfred was great. 
At least nobody but a librarian has 
any evidence that Alfred ever did 
anything wrong. And the evidence, as 
you will see, is pretty conclusive. 

Of course the Vikings are really 
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to blame for Alfred’s greatness—he 
had it thrust upon him—but that 
doesn’t exactly excuse him. It just 
explains his conduct. Now the Vik- 
ings, as we all know, were people 
who lived in... well, I don’t know 
exactly where the Vikings came 
from. But the more I read about 
them, the more certain I am that 
they were not Aztecs. And that’s 
about as far as I am willing to 
commit myself on that topic. Some 
say the Vikings came from Green- 
land, some say from Geatland, some 
say Gotland, some say Sweden, but 
nobody says they came from Mexico. 
So the question of exactly who the 
Vikings were remains pretty much 
unsettled. For my own part, I would 
not even care to say whether Joe 
Kapp is a Viking.* You see how 
tough the question is. Unless you 
happen to be around when the Vik- 
ings are in season, you just can’t 
be sure. Well, Alfred was, and I have 
the feeling he knew where they came 
from, but he was more interested in 
sending them back than clearing up 
the geographical mystery for us. 

There is at least no doubt that 
the Vikings drank an awful lot of 
mead, which is a kind of honey wine 
that leaves you with a hangover the 
next morning that makes you feel 
exactly like a Viking. I know, be- 
cause my wife makes the stuff oc- 
casionally and I drink it just to show 
my appreciation, and to try to find 
out what it was that made the Vik- 
ings of the ninth and tenth centuries 
go on such an awful tear around the 
English countryside. Well, it’s mead, 
pure and simple. And if you doubt it, 
ask me for the recipe some time and 
you can find out for yourself. 

The Vikings themselves were just 
great. After a night of heavy mead 
drinking, they would grow very 
curious to learn more about what 
the English Church had to offer 
them. So they would rush to their 
boats—called “Viking ships,” I be- 
lieve—paddle over to England from 
wherever it was they came from, and 
cruise up and down the coast until 
they found a nice monastery that 
some English monks had spent hun- 
dreds of years filling up with jewelry 


*Subsequent investigation discloses 
that he used to be, but is no longer. 
A Viking raid on the Vikings never was 
a good idea. 


and books. Then they would steal 
the jewelry, scare the wits out of any 
English ladies who got in their way, 
and burn the monastery down, 
books and all, since they never 
cared much for reading anyhow and 
didn’t realize that some day a ninth 
century book would fetch a gaudy 
price in the O.P. book market. Well, 
you can’t blame them for not being 
readers. You wouldn’t be either, if 
you drank that much mead. On the 
other hand, if you had been an 
Englishman in those days, as Alfred 
was, you certainly would have 
blamed them for stealing all your 
treasure, frightening your women- 
folk, and burning down your 
churches. You can put up with that 
kind of thing just so long. Then you 
realize, as Alfred did, that what you 
need is the English Navy. So Alfred 
invented the Navy, and after ten or 
fifteen years of chasing the Vikings 
around the English coast, he finally 
persuaded them to give up for a 
while, and let him get some rest. 

And while he was resting, he tells 
us, in the purest King’s English, “da 
gemunde is eac he ic geseah, aer 
deam de hit eall forhergod waere 
ond forebaerned, he do ciricean 
giond eall Angeleynn stodon madma 
ond boca gefylda, ond eac micel 
menigeo Godes diowa.” Which, being 
interpreted in unkingly English, 
means, “Then I remembered how I 
saw, before everything was totally 
looted and burned, how those 
churches throughout all England 
stood filled with treasure and books, 
and also a great number of God’s 
servants.” 


A LFRED WAS FURTHER troubled by 
the thought that, during the pe- 
riod of the Viking raids, learning had 
so decayed throughout England that 
when he came to the throne scarcely 
anyone could even read the liturgy 
in Latin any longer. And this in the 
country that had led all Europe in 
learning and culture throughout 
most of the seventh and eighth cen- 
turies. You may remember that 
when the urge came on Charlemagne 
to learn how to write his name, he 
brought the monk Alcuin over from 
Northumbria to help him out, since 
the French were not yet up to that 
kind of thing. Imagine Charles de 


Gaulle inviting Kingsley Amis over 
to steady his hand, and you will 
better appreciate how things stood 
in those days, and how much it all 
worried King Alfred, who was still 
a good king although the occasion 
for his greatness lay just around the 
corner. 

Alfred worried so much about it 
he finally decided that he would 
learn Latin himself—you see how 
desperately worried he was—so he 
could translate some Latin volumes 
into English for the benefit of those 
aspiring young scholars who could 
still read the King’s English, but 
weren't quite ready to take on the 
more difficult Latin. During the last 
twelve years of his life, every minute 
he could spare from being a king 
he spent on his translations, and 
there were six of them in all by the 
time he had finished. The first was 
the Dialogues of Gregory the Great, 
and after that came Gregory’s Pasto- 
ral Care (called in English Hierde- 
boc), the Venerable Bede’s Ecclesias- 
tical History of the English People, 
Crosius’s Seven Books of History 
against the Pagans, Boethius’s Con- 
solations of Philosophy, and the 
Soliloquies of Saint Augustine. 


And after so many years of labor- 
ious goodness, Alfred finally gave 
way to the temptations of greatness. 
He decided to invent the reserve 
book collection so he could put his 
six translations in it. Now I realize 
that you put yourself out on a limb 
when you assert priority in the in- 
vention of anything whose history 
is so clothed in darkness as the re- 
serve book collection, so let me 
explain myself a little before you 
start sharpening your saws. I think 
what really distinguishes the reserve 
collection from all others is the in- 
tention of the man who creates it, 
and that intention splits neatly into 
two parts: first, he intends that the 
collection should contain only those 
books that he thinks everybody 
ought to read; and second, when he 
puts a book on reserve, he thinks it 
ought to stay there forever. The true 
character of the endeavor is always 
established when it turns out that 
very few people really want to read 
what you put on reserve, even if 
you go to the trouble of writing it 
in plain Anglo-Saxon for them. 


Some of you may want to argue 
that Callimachus got the jump on 
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Alfred with that library in Alex- 
andria, but I think that, properly 
speaking, we should call that one a 
reference collection. For one thing, 
most people agree that the Alex- 
andrian library held at least 200,- 
000 books, and even a professor of 
history will concede that that is a 
little too large for a reserve collec- 
tion. For another, you always put in 
a reference collection as many books 
as you can think of that nobody 
ought to read, and a good many 
that nobody can read. And that is 
just what Callimachus was up to in 
Alexandria. He even put a lot of his 
own stuff in that collection, and for 
complete unreadability it takes the 
prize. Callimachus was in fact one 
of a coterie of poets who thought 
total obscurity was a poem’s chief 
virtue, and by those standards they 
wrote a lot of wonderful verse. 
Gertrude Stein would have loved it. 

Well then, how do we know what 
Alfred’s intentions were in setting up 
reserve collections? Easy. He tells 
us, right in the form letter he sent 
out to all the English bishops along 
with the first book he wanted them 
to place on reserve. (We know it 
was a form letter, because at least 
one copy survives where Alfred has 
left a blank space for the bishop’s 
name to be filled in, right in the first 
line of the greetings to the bishop. 
So you might say Alfred caught on 
early to the advantages of using 
blank forms in the reserve opera- 
tion. He was nobody’s fool, as the 
Vikings found out.) To get back to 
the text of the letter, which accom- 
panied the copy of the Pastoral Care 
that the bishop was to place on re- 
serve: After reviewing for the bish- 
ops the sorry state of learning 
among the English, Alfred says, “It 
seems good to me that we should 
translate into English certain books 
that all men have greatest need to 
know ... so that all young English- 
men who are not slaves . . . may fall 
to reading them.” So much for the 
first part of Alfred’s intention, 
namely, to form a collection of books 
that everybody ought to read. As for 
the second—that a book on reserve 
should always stay on reserve—Al- 
fred says as plainly as you can say 
anything in Anglo-Saxon that the 
bishop should always keep these 
books at the monastery, unless the 
bishop checks one out for himself, 
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or unless he has multiple copies 
made of them. Alfred caught on 
quickly to the ins and outs of op- 
erating a reserve collection. He even 
had a rule that may give him claim 
to the invention of the date-due slip. 
In the same letter he tells the bish- 
ops that he has placed in the book 
itself an aestel, a Saxon word usually 
taken to mean “bookmark,” but 
which I strongly believe from the 
context, should be translated ‘‘date- 
due slip.” For after noting that he 
has placed the slip there, Alfred 
says in language that is unusually 
strong for a person of his mild 
temperament: “And I command in 
God’s name that no man don’t take 
that aestel from that book.” Now I 
ask you, would Alfred get all that 
worked up about such a trifling 
thing as a bookmark? Of course not. 
But as we all know, and as Alfred 
knew also, a date-due slip is quite 
another thing when you're trying to 
run a reserve book collection. 


T Ö RETURN NOW to the mystery of 
King Alfred’s being called “the 
Great,” I suspect this is the work 
of one Humphrey Wanley, the first 
and possibly the best of the Anglo- 
Saxon scholars. Wanley was also for 
some years library-keeper to Harley 
and his son the Earl of Oxford, and 
would certainly have known about 
the one recorded instance of Alfred’s 
wickedness—namely his invention of 
the reserve book collection—and 
Wanley is therefore my candidate for 
the person who first went around 


calling Alfred “the Great.” At least 
I can’t think of a better one at the 
moment. Who but a librarian would 
fully appreciate what a great thing 
Alfred did when he invented the re- 
serve book? 

To soften a little the criticism here 
levelled at good king Alfred, I think 
we should recognize that in the very 
act of settling this mischief of re- 
serve books on us, he showed us a 
way, by his own example, of digging 
out from under it. The next time a 
professor comes at you with a list 
of a thousand titles to be placed 
on reserve within the next twenty- 
four hours, simply remind him of 
Alfred’s noble example, and assure 
him you will be happy to place on 
reserve any and all books he cares 
to translate into Anglo-Saxon him- 
self. If that doesn’t work in cutting 
the list down to reasonable size, I 
can suggest two other dodges that 
have been known to work elsewhere. 

One is simply to require that the 
professor fill out a separate form 
for each title he wants placed on re- 
serve, instead of bringing you a list 
or calling you on the phone. When 
he sees there is some work involved 
for him as well as you, he will be- 
come more rigorous in his selections. 

For habitual offenders who have 
been around the campus for many 
years, a simple form letter, some- 
thing like this, may do the trick: 


Dear Professor Perkheimer: 

In reviewing the collection of a thou- 
sand books you have had on reserve 
since 1938, we note that the latest im- 


print is, coincidentally, the very same 
year in which you received your termi- 
nal degree from Harvard. We have 
often wondered what that phrase 
“terminal degree” really means. It 
seems to imply that something came 
to a halt. Perhaps you would be good 
enough to stop by our office in the 
next day or so and explain the matter. 
At that time we will be able to give 
you a list of recent works in your 
field that you may wish to substitute 
for the books you now have on reserve. 
Cordially yours, etc. 


If that letter fails to get a response 
from Professor Perkheimer, you may 
safely assume the old fellow is dead, 
and discharge his entire reserve col- 
lection. That’s exactly what Henry 
VIII did with King Alfred’s. He de- 
cided that six hundred years was 
long enough for anything to stay on 
reserve, and I don’t have to tell 
you what he did with the monastic 
libraries. 

If you want to see that copy of the 
Pastoral Care that Alfred the Great 
asked Bishop Waerferth to place on 
reserve at Worcester Cathedral, don’t 
waste your time going to Worcester. 
The book’s not there. Henry worked 
things out so now the only copy 
is in the reference collection of the 
British Museum. You might try 
sending them an interlibrary loan 
request if you want to see the book 
but that would probably be a waste 
of time too. I hear the British 
Museum is just as stubborn as the 
rest of us when it comes to sending 
out reference books on HUE 
interlibrary loan. 


“But my dear, I am living happily ever after.” 
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NOTABLE BOOKS 


SYOOd ATAVLON 


Notable Books for the Year 1971 


An ALA Report 


HIS LIST HAS BEEN compiled for 

use by the general reader and by 
librarians who work with adult 
readers. The titles were selected for 
their significant contribution to the 
widening of man’s knowledge or for 
the pleasure they can provide to 
adult readers. Criteria include wide 
general appeal and literary merit. 

Council members are chosen for 
their experience in the critical evalu- 
ation of adult books and in service 
to adult readers. The Notable Books 
Council of 1971 included: Raymond 
Agler, Boston Public Library, chair- 
man; Donald R. Briggs, College of 
DuPage Library (Glen Ellyn, IIl.); 
Mrs. Anona J. Falls, Carnegie Public 
Library (Clarksdale, Miss.); John 
Herbst, Penn Valley Community Col- 
lege Library (Kansas City, Mo.); 
Ronald Kanen, Florida State Library 
(Tallahassee, Fla.); Clayton E. Kil- 
patrick, Anne Arundel County Li- 
brary (Annapolis, Md.); Kate Kolish, 
Graduate School of Library and In- 
formation Science, University of 
Pittsburgh; Eddis Martancik, Los 
Angeles Public Library; June Moll, 
University of Texas (Austin, Tex.); 
Mrs. Inalea W. Mullen, Tulsa City- 
County Library (Tulsa, Okla.); Rob- 
ert Oram, University of Illinois Li- 
brary (Urbana, Ill.); Mary E. Poole, 


Kendall College Library (Evanston, 
Ill.); Frances Stalker, Indianapolis 
Public Library. 

The following participating librar- 
ies served in an advisory capacity: 
Alaska State Library, Juneau, Alaska; 
Arlington County Libraries, Arling- 
ton, Va.; Denver Public Library, 
Denver, Colo.; Des Moines Public Li- 
brary, Des Moines, Iowa; Enoch 
Pratt Free Library, Baltimore, Md.; 
Evanston Public Library, Evanston, 
Ill.; Ferguson Library, Stamford, 
Conn.; Framingham Public Library, 
Framingham Center, Mass.; Free 
Library of Philadelphia, Philadelphia, 
Pa.; Georgia State Department of Ed- 
ucation, Atlanta, Ga.; Helen M. Plum 
Memorial Library, Lombard, IIL; 
Honnold Library, Claremont Col- 
leges, Claremont, Calif.; Menlo Park 
Public Library, Menlo Park, Calif.; 
Mesa Public Library, Los Alamos, 
N.M.; Miami Public Library, Miami, 
Fla.; Montgomery County Public Li- 
brary, Bethesda, Md.; Oregon State 
University Library, Corvallis, Ore.; 
Point Park College, Pittsburgh, Pa.; 
Trenton Public Library, Trenton, 
N.J.; Tulsa City-County Library, 
Tulsa, Okla.; University of North 
Carolina, Chapel Hill, N.C.; and the 
Wichita Public Library of Wichita, 
Kans. 
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NOTABLE BOOKS OF 1971 

The Autobiography of Miss Jane 
Pittman by Ernest J. Gaines. Dial. A 
novel of a hundred-year-old black 
woman’s life, told with dignity and 
pride. 

Betrayed by Rita Hayworth by 
Manuel Puig. Dutton. A comic novel 
of Argentine family life complicated 
by the Hollywood idiom. 

Beyond Freedom and Dignity by 
B. F. Skinner. Knopf. Controversial 
approach to the place of individual 
freedom in society. 

Black Fiddler by Richard Piro. 
Morrow. A black school’s production 
of Fiddler on the Roof encourages 
racial understanding. 

The Book of Daniel: A Novel by 
E. L. Doctorow. Random. Recreates 
the atmosphere of hysteria of the 
Rosenberg era. 

Bound to Violence by Yambo 
Ouologuem. Harcourt. Imaginative 
history of Black Africa in poetic 
prose. 

Bury My Heart at Wounded Knee: 
An Indian History of the American 
West by Dee Brown. Holt. Guilt- 
stained chronicle of plunder, aggres- 
sion, and hate. 

Cancerqueen and Other Stories by 
Tommaso Landolfi. Dial. Tales of the 
unusual and fantastic by a unique 
talent. 

Collected Poems by James Wright. 
Wesleyan. Superb translations and 
compassionate original verse. 

The Compleat Naturalist: A Life 
of Linnaeus by Wilfrid Blunt. Studio- 
Viking. Lavishly illustrated biog- 
raphy of the great eighteenth-cen- 
tury Swedish botanist. 

Crossing the Water: Transitional 
Poems by Sylvia Plath. Harper. Dark 
visions of the human condition in 
sharp, incisive poems. 

Crow: From the Life and Songs of 
the Crow by Ted Hughes. Harper. 
Evocations of fear and suffering ex- 
pressed in elemental rhythms. 

Cuba: The Pursuit of Freedom by 
Hugh Thomas. Harper. An assess- 
ment of Cuban history culminating 
with Castro and the revolution. 

Death of the Fox by George Gar- 
rett. Doubleday. A fictional life of 
Walter Raleigh, abundant in histor- 
ical detail and speculation. 

Deschooling Society by Ivan D. 
Illich. Harper. A revolutionary thesis 
proposed the education of youth out- 
side formal schooling. 


Diary of a Century by Jacques- 
Henri Lartigue. Studio-Viking. A 
hilarious look at life through the 
diary and lens of a French photog- 
rapher. 

The Effect of Gamma Rays on Man- 
in-the-Moon Marigolds by Paul 
Zindel. Harper. A funny, tough- 
minded play about a young girl’s 
struggle for identity. 

Einstein: The Life and Times by 
Ronald W. Clark. World. A warm 
and human portrait of the man and 
his contemporaries. 

Eleanor and Franklin by Joseph P. 
Lash. Norton. The childhood, mar- 
riage, and growth of a remarkable 
woman. 

Encounters with the Archdruid by 
John A. McPhee. Farrar. One man’s 
battle to save the country’s remain- 
ing natural areas. 

The European Discovery of Amer- 
ica: The Northern Voyages, A. D. 
500-1600 by Samuel Eliot Morison. 
Oxford. Accounts of the early ad- 
venturer-explorers recorded with 
zest, humor, and scholarship. 

Farragan’s Retreat by Tom McHale. 
Viking. A jarringly funny novel of 
Irish Catholics in Philadelphia. 

The Female Eunuch by Germaine 
Greer. McGraw-Hill. A witty, well- 
balanced view of Women’s Liber- 
ation. 

Fire Sermon by Wright Morris. 
Harper. Story of the transfer and 
conflict of generations told with 
simplicity and artistry. 

The Forgotten Soldier by Guy 
Sajer. Harper. Acid-etched prose on 
the hell of carnage, noise, and in- 
sanity of war. 

Grendel by John Gardner. Knopf. 
A taut, gripping novel retells the 
Beowulf legend from the monster’s 
viewpoint. 

History of the Second World War 
by Sir Basil Henry Liddell Hart. 
Putnam. Succinct history of a war 
the author thought was “unneces- 
sary.” 

Ibsen: A Biography by Michael 
Meyer. Doubleday. Definitive examin- 
ation of the dramatist and his plays. 

In the Shadow of Man by Jane van 
Lawick-Goodall. Houghton. Study of 
the startlingly manlike social rela- 
tionships among wild chimpanzees. 

India’s China War by Neville Max- 
well. Pantheon. A timely interpreta- 
tion of the much-misunderstood 
border war of 1962. 





The Israelis: Founders and Sons 
by Amos Elon. Holt. Contrasts the 
founders of Israel and their far less 
idealistic offspring. 

Kennedy Justice by Victor S. 
Navasky. Atheneum. The inner work- 
ings of Robert Kennedy’s Justice De- 
partment in its setting of personali- 
ties and politics. 

London War Notes, 1939-1945 by 
Mollie Panter-Downes. Farrar. Acute 
observations of the English home- 
front. 

Love in the Ruins by Walker Percy. 
Farrar. A disturbing, satirical novel 
of America in the 1980s. 

Paris Journal, 1965-1971 by Janet 
Flanner. Atheneum. An expatriate’s 
elegant recording of culture and 
politics in de Gaulle’s Paris. 

The Pentagon Papers. Bantam. 
Previously secret documents on our 
involvement in Vietnam with far- 
reaching political and social effects. 

Regulating the Poor: The Functions 
of Public Welfare by Frances Fox 
Piven and Richard A. Cloward. 
Pantheon. A harrowing account of 
public assistance as a tool for 
political gain. 

Stilwell and the American Experi- 
ence in China 1911-1945 by Barbara 
Tuchman. Macmillan. Perceptive | 
analysis of the times and the man. 

Tent of Miracles by Jorge Amado. 
Knopf. An exuberant, vital novel of 
Brazilian life. 

365 Days by Ronald J. Glasser. 
Braziller. A unique and compassion- 
ate view of medics in Vietnam. 

The 12-Year Reich by Richard 
Grunberger. Holt. A devastating pic- 
ture of Hitler worship in all aspects 
of German social life. 

Upstate: Records and Recollections 
of Northern New York by Edmund 
Wilson. Farrar. An old family house 
evokes bittersweet memories of a 
literary life. 

Vendetta of Silence by Ann Corneli- 
sen. Atlantic-Little. A novel of an 
American woman’s life within the 
subtle stratifications of a southern 
Italian town. 

The White Dawn: An Eskimo Saga 

by James A. Houston. Harcourt. A 
stark novel of the white man’s cor- 
rosive effects on the Eskimo’s primi- 
tive life. . 
William Cullen Bryant by Charles 
H. Brown. Scribner. Authoritative 
biography of the poet-politi- | | | 
cian and his America. 
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enced supplier of computer printed 
catalog cards, now can supply 
cards for all U. S. non-government 
publications on MARC with LC 
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higher. Over 150,000 current 
titles are ready for order. Between 
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“Che Paperback Goes to School 


Paperbacks in Our Schools 
ALA Studies in Librarianship No. 4 


John T. Gillespie and Diana L. Lembo 

This report serves in assisting school librarians and 
administrators in the selection and handling of paper- 
backs in schools, gives a history of the paperback phe- 
nomenon and surveys the status of paperbacks in schools, 
including case studies of how they are being used. There 
are suggestions for managing book fairs and school book- 
stores, and lists of paperback binderies and furniture dis- 
play manufacturers, and bibliographic aids. Spring 


Publishers and Distributors of 
Paperbacks for Children and 
Young Adults An Annotated Directory 


John T. Gillespie and Diana L. Lembo 

This is an annotated double directory. In the first part, 
leading paperback publishers and their imprints are 
listed and briefly described. In the second part, U.S. dis- 
tributors of paperbacks and an annotated listing of selec- 
tion aids are given. A companion volume to Paperbacks 
in Our Schools, this is also invaluable for public libraries. 
Spring 


And an ALA best seller for 

all libraries 

Melcher on Acquisition 

Daniel Melcher 

“A lively, entertaining, provocative, and 


Ameri can controversial document of a man with 


strong opinions and the ability to state 
$ them in clear and straightforward lan- 
L ibrary guage . . . recommended for any library 
° ° with acquisition problems—that is to say, 
Association all libraries.” —Library Journal $8.00 
50 East Huron Street 
Chicago, Illinois 60611 





Looking back 
from 1999 


Louis Shores 
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The Noise and the 
Quiet of the 


(Today, young people of the next 
generation are being born all over the 
world, as the decade of the sixties re- 
cedes into history. How will perspective 
grade the sound and fury of those ten 
years in man’s age-long quest for the 
perfect society? Here is one possible ap- 
praisal by a 1999 doctoral student after 
researching the Staccato Sixties.) 

T WAS A DECADE Of noise, and of 

quiet, too. People marched and 
demonstrated, picketed and pos- 
sessed facilities, and engaged in other 
forms of physical communication. 
But there were other people, too 
(although you couldn’t prove it by 
our videotapes of network news), 
who studied in libraries quietly, 
communicated intellectually, and 
dared to experiment and innovate 
positively with prototypes for the 
good society. 

There was no “silent majority” as 
one president of the United States 
had once claimed. The United States, 
as always, was composed of minori- 
ties. The difference in the sixties was 
the addition to the previous group- 
ings by color, by faith, by national 
origin, by affluence, et al., of some 
new identifications on the basis of 
issues. 

There was an attempt to divide 
the population by chronology. Most- 
ly this was pushed by the mass 
media as good show business. 
Demagogues among the politicians 
sought to capitalize on alliances 
with the so-called “young people.” 
It is amusing to observe how many 
older people seemed to compensate 
for their own disappointments and 
frustrations by virtuously, vindic- 
tively, and self-righteously declaring, 


Sixties 


especially on TV, “We must listen 
to the young people.” So many of 
these older folks appeared to be 
faculty members who had not re- 
ceived the recognition they wanted; 
columnists and commentators hop- 
ing for a wider audience; divorcees 
trying to be gay. 

Investigation fails to disclose an 
adequate chronological definition of 
young people. The Republican Party, 
for example, divided at forty at one 
time; the women’s clubs at thirty- 
five. Most polls favored thirty as the 
magical age. Yet when CBS staged 
its notorious “Generations Apart”? 
series, the statisticians found it 
necessary to lower the dividing line 
to twenty-six, to provide any kind of 
“gap.” Even then, those below that 
age and those above revealed some 
startling agreements on major is- 
sues and on minor issues, such as 
topless dresses. 

The real divisions of the sixties 
appear to have been on issues. For 
media “show business,” a confronta- 
tion was promoted between the so- 
called “Establishment” and the “Pro- 
test.” Ignored were any third posi- 
tions. But even general investigation 
of that raucous decade will reveal 
the Quiet Plurality, the small group 
that has always been responsible 
for positive and lasting reform. To 
members of that quiet plurality, 
both establishments were equally 
repulsive. (And by 1970, the Protest 
had an establishment that ranged 
from male sideburns to party lines 
on contemporary culture.) 

The divisions began on the top 
cause for town and gown disorders: 
Vietnam. If you were a hawk you 
presumably favored pushing the war 
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QUIET PLURALITY: 
“In a nutshell: four 
decades on campus have 
identified for me an 
activist element (faculty 
as well as students) who 
believe confrontation is 
the way of change. They 
are a minority even on 
the campus of unrest. And 
I have observed on cam- 
puses all over, not only 
in the United States, but 
as far away as Cape ‘Town, 
South Africa, and New 
South Wales, Australia. 
“And then there are 
some five hundred cam- 
puses . . . where another 
minority of faculty and 
students are experiment- 
ing and innovating 
together with some new 
dimensions for tomor- 
row’s college. Town 
counterparts for this gown 
plurality can be found 
in many cities where 
positive steps have been 
taken to clear slums, 
reduce pollution, to proto- 
type communities in 
which blacks and whites 
and Jews and Chicanos 
plan new communities 
together. These are the 
Quiet Pluralities who 
philosophically search less 
for the Heraclitean change 
and more for the Platonic 
constants.” 








to a military victory in the American 
history tradition. But if you were a 
dove you wanted the U.S. to get out 
of Vietnam, immediately. The Hawk 
Establishment was most often pic- 
tured by the opposition as imperial- 
ist, chauvinist, militarist munitions 
makers. Seldom were any of them 
credited with really believing that 
history might repeat, that a Cham- 
berlain peace-at-any-cost in Vietnam 
might only postpone a Hitler-like 
confrontation, eventually, at Key 
West, Florida. 

The doves insisted, rightly, that if 
war was ever a way to settle differ- 
ences, it had certainly become out- 
moded in 1960. No one, not even the 
most militant hawks, really believed 
in the killing of human life. Where 
the Quiet Plurality departed from 
both was in its opposition to not just 
half a war, but to the whole war. 
Whereas the hawks opposed only 
Hanoi’s Peking-Moscow backed at- 
tempt to impose the Viet Cong on 
Saigon, and the doves opposed only 
Saigon’s Washington-backed effort 
to maintain a separate South Viet- 
nam; the Quiet Plurality opposed 
both halves of the war, equally. 

But the Quiet Plurality was too 
positive to confine itself to a nega- 
tive opposition only. Tucked away 
in an inside-page Associated Press 
dispatch was a proposal by one 
member of the QP for a Vietnam 
solution. It suggested that if the 
marchers really wanted to accom- 
plish something for mankind, the 
time had come not only to march 
in Washington, but to appeal in 
Hanoi, people to people, and in 
Peking and Moscow also: 


Look here. We in the U.S. admit we 
have had some wrong on our side as 
well as some right. But we have 
stopped bombing Hanoi; when will you 
stop shelling Saigon? We did invade 
Cambodia. We asked our government 
why, quite demonstratively. When will 
you ask your Hanoi government why 
they violated Cambodia's frontier ear- 
lier? Your government is accused of 
violating the Geneva Conference on 
prisoners of war. When will your 
government release them, in view of 
Washington’s proposal to return at 
least three times as many prisoners 
held by them, unilaterally, if necessary? 
Disparage as “imperialistic” if you will, 
but is it not worth saving the shedding 
of additional blood to accept the presi- 
dent’s invitation to stop all military 
action at once, on both sides? 


More positively, a Quiet Plurality in 
the United States proposes, daringly, 
to counterpart Quiet Pluralities in both 
North and South Vietnam, and in Pek- 
ing as well as Moscow, that a new kind 
of competition be undertaken between 
competing societies, a competition that 
will involve no bloodshed but help all 
of mankind to discover the elements 
of the good society. Today, the whole 
world is divided by an “iron curtain” 
between the Communist and non-Com- 
munist nations. Since World War II 
we have all suffered from a cold war 
that has warmed up to bloodshed in 
Korea, in Vietnam, and in countless 
other places. 

We invite the people of North Viet- 
nam and South Vietnam to model for 
the rest of the world the two major 
social philosophies—Marxian Commu- 
nism and Jeffersonian Democracy. Even 
Marxists have compared the Jefferson 
Declaration of Independence to the 
Marx-Engels Communist Manifesto as a 
revolutionary guide to social reform. 
Why not compare their implementa- 
tions in social prototypes? Let Wash- 
ington contribute a portion of the 
money that has gone into South Viet- 
nam military action; let Peking- 
Moscow likewise devote a fraction of 
the resources that have enabled the 
North Vietnamese and Viet Cong arm- 
ies to wage war, to rebuilding and re- 
storing both Vietnams, to demonstrate 
the best in the two ways of life. Let 
both sides and all of the world observe 
in free exchange the comparative ad- 
vantages and disadvantages of Marxian 
and Jeffersonian applications, with a 
view to selecting the best from both 
theories of society for the individual 
nations’ requirements. Would not this 
type of friendly competition do more 
for human progress than the senseless 
war both sides have been equally guilty 
of conducting? 


Nearly as frequently as Vietnam, 
“racism” was responsible for the 
noisy violence of the sixties. Perhaps 
it was inevitable that such a melting 
pot as America should boil, many 
times, over prejudices. From time 
immemorial antisemitism has perse- 
cuted the Jews. When immigration 
from East European countries 
threatened to out-populate the pre- 
dominantly Anglo-American country, 
prejudices mounted against the 
“wops” from slavic countries, from 
Italy, and from other non-English 
speaking nations. A “Roman plot” 
was created to protect Protestant 
America from the Catholics. Origin- 
ally, the white man had robbed the 
red man of his land, and later rel- 





egated the yellow-skinned Chinese 
and Japanese immigrants to second- 
class citizenship. But none of these 
prejudices quite equalled the injus- 
tices to the black-skinned: people 
who were forcibly emigrated to the 
United States from Africa by greedy 
white men. 


Alan Paton had put the case 
frighteningly in his great novel, Cry 
the Beloved Country: What if when 
the white man at last is overcome 
with remorse for the unspeakable 
injustices he has inflicted on the 
black man, and asks to be forgiven, 
the black man is no longer able to 
forgive? This appeared to be the 
situation in the United States to- 
ward the end of the 1960s. Militancy 
appears to have dominated black 
leadership by the end of the decade. 
The march and the demonstration 
seem to have appealed most to black 
mass media. Just as the Ku Klux 
Klan had led white segregationists, 
the Black Panthers appeared as a 
violent counterpart. 


It was not until much later that 
the great sociologist of race rela- 


tions—Charles Spurgeon Johnson— 
was rediscovered. Most disconcert- 
ing to the militants, at first, was the 
fact that Dr. Johnson had been a 
black. But all of the documentation 
clearly establishes he was one of the 
first of the great thinkers to write, 
speak, and work for only one race 
—the human race. A quiet, scholarly 
man who later became president of 
Fisk University, Dr. Johnson labored 
tirelessly in biracial meetings to rec- 
oncile, to bury the past, to con- 
struct a future in which “a man is 
a man for all that.” It was the Quiet 
Plurality that rediscovered Charles 
Spurgeon Johnson and the one 
human race. 


And then there was poverty, the 
chief cause for town marches, none 
of them particularly “nonviolent,” 
as the protesters liked to claim on 
television. There had been some 
especially bloody communications 
like Watts in Los Angeles. There was 
no question about the incongruity 
of slums in a nation of incompar- 
able plenty. But in retrospect, the 
lack of comparative among the pro- 
testers is most difficult to under- 
stand. It would be difficult to show 
any more conscientious attempt to 
repudiate the ancient cliché “the 
poor are always with us” than was 


made in the United States under the 
leadership of presidents of the six- 
ties, Democrats and Republicans. 


A member of the Quiet Plurality 
had once proposed that instead of 
negative protest, positive “protowns” 
be undertaken that would model 
some urban communities of the 
future. Each of.the fifty states still 
had some free land. It was proposed 
to develop some new cities on this 
land that would be self-supporting, 
and that would relieve, at once, the 
slum conditions in the antiquated 
metropolitan centers of the United 
States. It was proposed, also, that 
as nearly as possible the American 
Melting Pot be represented in these 
new cities in the approximate propor- 
tions then existing in the United 
States. In this way, the cities could 
also model relationships among 
minorities—in race, faith, national 
origin, affluence, and all of the other 
artificialities by which American so- 
ciety divided humans in the Stac- 
cato Sixties. 


Gown’s counterpart to town’s vio- 
lence was billed by the national net- 
works as “campus unrest.” Despite 
claims of nonviolence and demo- 
cratic action the videotapes record 
opposites. Campus buildings were 
occupied by force, libraries were 
burned at Purdue and Indiana uni- 
versities, faculty and students who 
wanted to study were prevented 
from it. The loud minority insisted 
they were not being listened to; yet 
they were given the majority of 
space by newsprint, and the most 
time by newscast. When dissent 
with dissent undertook to state its 
case on campus it was usually in- 
terrupted by the noisy minority’s 
disorder, or ignored by their walk- 
out, as an evidence of neodemo- 
cratic action. 


All through the sixties, while the 
noisy minority was negatively pro- 
testing, self-righteously identifying 
problems, excoriating scapegoats, 
the Quiet Plurality was positively ex- 
perimenting and innovating with 
prototypes for the higher education 
to come. In the _ Library-College 
Journal department Innova, descrip- 
tions of college reform ideas on over 
five hundred campuses, developed by 
the generations together — students 
and faculty jointly sketching some 
new dimensions in postsecondary 
school learning—were reported. 
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Among these innovations was the 
library-college movement. The idea 
for a “college that is a library and 
a library that is a college” originated 
in Thomas Carlyle’s Tuesday, May 
19, 1840 lecture, “The Hero as Man of 
Letters.” The library-college is the 
essence of our 1999 higher educa- 
tion, committed to student inde- 
pendent study under faculty bib- 
liographic guidance. The mass media 
of the sixties, however, preferred to 
feature campus unrest rather than 
campus innovation. 


Since the mass media are a con- 
siderable part of any study of the 
Staccato Sixties, it is necessary to 
indicate something of the communi- 
cation and culture climate of 1960s. 
Intellectual freedom was fiercely 
advocated by those who claimed to 
be “liberal.” But in retrospect, we 
know that the pendulum had swung 
so far in the direction of license that 
intellectual responsibility was much 
more to the point in the decade of 
the sixties. Indeed, one member of 
the Quiet Plurality who had also 
been a member of the ALA Intellec- 
tual Freedom Committee for six 
years wrote “Dissent With Dissent” 
for a 1969 issue of the Intellectual 
Freedom Newsletter,’ challenging the 
committee to accent responsibility 
more. 


By the end of the 1960s almost 
all of the mass media were commit- 
ted to exterminating the Puritan 
ethic. Not one of the noisy minority 
that extolled its own liberalism 
ever philosophically inquired into 
what had impelled mankind, or at 
least some of it, toward the Puritan 
ethic. Why had some liberal thinkers 
rejected the “new sex” that appeared 
to advocate “anything the animals 
can do on the street humans should 
be free to do on the Broadway 
stage.” The Harvard math instructor 
turned comedian—Tom Lehrer—had 
indeed parodied the “sex freedom” 
position with his song Smut: “Of 
course, we liberals have to defend 
it on the basis of Intellectual Free- 
dom. But you and I know what is 
really involved: Dirty Books Are 
Fun.” 


Inevitably, the near-monopoly the 
noisy minority had gained over the 
mass media led to the library quiet 
reaction that followed. Above all, 
the powerful television networks of 
the sixties were committed to show 
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business. Whatever else television 
insisted influenced their selection of 
news significance and entertain- 
ment, it is quite obvious that show- 
manship was dominant. There is no 
other way to account for the mass 
media commitment to loudness, to 
violence, to physical action, to 
change for change’s sake. It is re- 
flected in television’s preference for 
loud, staccato music, exemplified by 
a phenomenon called the Beatles. 
Although their music in now almost 
unknown, the beautiful and haunt- 
ing works of their contemporary 
Anita Kerr still live today. Her 
masterpieces on The Sea have al- 
most obscured the earlier Debussy 
La Mer. There was other soft, legato 
and lyrical music composed in the 
sixties, despite television’s celebra- 
tion of the foundry-like cacophonies 
of what they called “rock.” Indeed, 
the first reactions to the stentorian 
histrionics of the sixties came as 
early as 1971 when two of the lead- 
ing exponents of popular music 
were quoted in an Associated Press 
feature on April 8.4 Said Mary 
Travers of the Peter, Paul and Mary 
folk trio: “The marches didn’t 
change anything . . . Out of that 
came an anti-intellectualism . . . no 
reason to reason. Let it be . . . Rock 
is supposed to go straight to the 
guts. Very anti-intellectual.” 


And Alice Cooper (a name taken 
by the young man leader of a hard 
rock group from Phoenix, Arizona, 
in that unisex decade of the sixties) 
was quoted: “The purpose of rock 
music is sex. It doesn’t exactly hit 
you in the brain. The drum, that 
four-four beat is a sex feeling .. . 
We play hard which is very loud.” 


The combination of showbiz tele- 
vision and hard rock music pro- 
duced such a din that after a while 
no one could hear anyone else. At 
first, librarians, especially some of 
them committed to more “public 
relations,” attempted to compete 
with all of the noise by outshouting. 
But librarians were at a disadvan- 
tage in that kind of competition. 
Used to whispering on tiptoes, li- 
brarianship’s feeble simulations of 
the swingers were ludicrously inef- 
fective. Then some librarians began 
to rediscover the power of the li- 
brary’s traditional quiet. In all of 
the Parkinson disease-like bobbing 
of male coiffures and twitching of 


female anatomies, amidst all of the 
stentorian beats that had pulverized 
eardrums to early hearing aids (as 
warned by the medics), library quiet 
suddenly attracted a protest-weary 
population. The discotheques stead- 
ily gave way to the bibliotheques. 
Marshall McLuhan,? who had his 
television hour celebrating the de- 
cline of reading after the French- 
man Duhamel‘ had made this dooms- 
day prediction a decade earlier, was 
all but forgotten as Americans re- 
turned to intellectualism with the 
generic book—not only in print, but 
all of the other formats, from 
graphics through projections and 
transmissions to computerized in- 
structional aid. 


The intellectual renaissance 
started in libraries with early as- 
sistance from the Quiet Plurality. 
Librarianship broke with the stereo- 
typed futures of some librarians 
with the former ancillary complex 
which made a virtue out of belittling 
the profession. The symbols of the 
librarian ancillarians were a virtuous 
declaration, “There is no library 
literature, no library education, 
no library philosophy, no library 
discipline. We must support the 
classroom; we must service the sub- 
stantive disciplines; we must accept 
the standards of the literary critics 
of the day,” without a suggestion of 
reciprocity. 

The Quiet Plurality among librar- 
ians soon changed this. Electrify- 
ingly, in the middle 1970s, 30,000 
American public libraries and their 
branches offered the people a more 
intellectual and effective medium of 
communication than the street dem- 
onstrations. Modeled on the old New 
England town meeting, the public 
library meetings forced problem 
identifiers to become solution identi- 
fiers, through library documentation. 
Solutions approved by library meet- 
ings were advanced along constitu- 
tional channels of referendum, ini- 
tiative, and recall, to orderly re- 
forms of society. 


Taking a cue from the public li- 
brary, academic libraries adopted 
the library-college proposal for a 
weekly SOTUDAY (state of the uni- 
versity day) when all academic 
work was suspended to consider 
campus problems and solutions. Out 
of these orderly deliberations, which 
soon put the disorderly out of busi- 


ness, emerged the independent study 
dimensions that comprise the domi- 
nant learning mode in 1999. As a 
result, the faculty who persisted in 
teaching without books in the class- 
room exclusively, were forced to 
fight for their faculty status. “Col- 
lege for all,” formerly opposed by 
Ivy elitism, was proved not only 
feasible but necessary if violent 
revolution was to be prevented. 
Parallel library reforms were accom- 
plished by the other two library 
types in their respective communi- 
ties. Schools became libraries when 
the high art of teaching evolved as 
the sensitive matching of individual 
differences in children with in- 
dividual differences in library media. 
The special librarian modulated 
traditional reference into a more 
creative concept of information sci- 
ence, by replacing Fido-like re- 
trieval of isolated facts with a 
gestalt for value interpretation, for 
selecting significance in the prece- 
dent of the encyclopedists as far 
back as Pliny and contempora- 
neously by the editors of the major 
English language encyclopedias. 


The 1999 historian looking back 
upon the Staccato Sixties might 
summarize with a paraphrase of 
Charles Dickens’s opening for the 
Tale of Two Cities: That decade was 
the noisiest of times; but it was also 
a time of quiet. That the latter 
prevailed was in no small way due 
to library leadership. Without li- 
brary quiet, mankind certainly 
would have been pushed over that 
brink the doomsday men of the six- 
ties predicted. 


NOTES 

1Columbia Broadcasting System 
telecast a series of three one-hour 
shows on “campus unrest.” When 
members of the Quiet Plurality asked 
for equal time on campus experimenta- 
tion and innovation by the generations 
together, CBS responded “not inter- 
ested” at this time. 

2“Dissent with Dissent,’ ALA Intel- 
lectual Freedom Newsletter, July 1969. 

3 Tom Lehrer, “Smut,” That Was the 
Year That Was (Reprise, 1967, disc, 
side one, band four). 

4 Associated Press feature article 
April 8, 1971, on “Rock Music.” 

5 Marshall McLuhan, Understanding 
Media; The Gutenberg Galaxy, et al. 
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6 George Duhamel, In 
Defense of Letters. 
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Notable Children’s 
Books of 1971 


ELECTED BY THE Book Evaluation 

Committee of the Children’s Ser- 
vices Division of the American Li- 
brary Association, aided by sugges- 
tions from school and children’s li- 
brarians in 26 libraries. Committee 
members are Barbara Rollock, as- 
sistant coordinator of children’s 
services, The New York Public Li- 
brary, chairman; Ethel L. Heins; 
Helen E. Kinsey; Isabel McCaul; and 
Mary Ann Wentroth. Annotations by 
Ethel L. Heins. 

Adoff, Arnold. MA nDA LA. Pic- 
tures by Emily McCully. Harper, 
$3.95. In a picture book that cele- 
brates an African family’s way of 
life, the monosyllabic text to be 
chanted or sung is amplified by 
energetic paintings, vibrant with 
tropical color. 

Bawden, Nina. Squib. Lippincott, 
$3.93. Divergent social groups inter- 
mingle in a tense, sensitive story of 
four English children who daringly 
come to the rescue of a silent, lonely, 
mistreated little boy. 

Bierhorst, John, ed. In the trail of 
the wind: American Indian poems and 
ritual orations. Farrar, $4.95. A sig- 
nificant, scholarly, elegantly pro- 
duced book of poetry, songs, pray- 
ers, and incantations, translated 
from over forty languages represent- 
ing most of the Indian cultures of 
the Americas. 

Burningham, John. Mr. Gumpy’s 
outing. Holt, $4.95. Exchanging his 
usual darkly brilliant tones for 
muted, hazy colors, the artist has 
made an exuberant summer boating 
party into a pastoral picture book. 

Cameron, Eleanor. A room made of 
windows. Illus. by Trina Schart Hy- 
man. Atlantic-Little, $5.95. A rich, 


leisurely story of a headstrong girl 
—tempestuous child and creative 
adolescent—and of her intense re- 
lationships with the striking person- 
alities that surrounded her. 

Carle, Eric. Do you want to be my 
friend? Crowell, $4.50. A simple, 
childlike story—told almost without 
words, in a picture book splendid in 
color and design. 

Chute, Marchette. The green tree of 
democracy. Dutton, $4.95. A history 
of the right to vote in America, from 
the first assembly in the James- 
town colony to the triumph of the 
Voting Rights Act of 1970. 

Coolidge, Olivia. Gandhi. Houghton, 
$5.95. India’s passionate leader 
emerges—his weaknesses as well as 
his genius recognized—in a remark- 
ably objective, comprehensive biog- 
raphy. 

Dickinson, Peter. Emma Tupper’s 
diary. Illus. by David Omar White. 
Atlantic-Little, $5.95. A harmless sea 
monster hoax turns into a terrifying 
adventure for four Scottish young 
people in a literate, witty story for 
older readers. 

Eckert, Allan W. Incident at Hawk’s 
Hill. Illus. by John Schoenherr. Lit- 
tle, $5.95. Based on an actual occur- 
rence, an appealing, ageless story, 
rich in nature lore, about a lost lit- 
tle boy adopted for a summer by a 
female badger. 

Feelings, Muriel. Moja means one: 
Swahili counting book. Pictures by 
Tom Feelings. Dial, $4.50. Spacious, 
smoky brown double-spreads evoke 
the sights and sounds of rural East 
Africa in a beautiful picture book. 

Fleischman, Sid. Jingo Django. 
Illus. by Eric von Schmidt. Atlantic- 
Little, $4.95. A rousing, fast-moving 
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adventure tale, featuring a resource- 
ful boy on a search for buried 
treasure, and a whole gallery of 
broadly farcical characters. 

George, Jean Craighead. All upon 
a stone. Illus. by Don Bolognese. 
Crowell, $3.95. A summer day in the 
life of a mole cricket, described in 
poetic text and unusual pictures, 
each one an enlarged fragment of a 
single painting reproduced at the 
end of the book. 

Grimm [Brothers]. About wise men 
and simpletons; twelve tales from 
Grimm. Tr. by Elizabeth Shub. Etch- 
ings by Nonny Hogrogian. Macmil- 
lan, $4.95. A newly-translated collec- 
tion of some of the best-loved tales 
with beautifully concise, expressive 
illustrations. 

Hamilton, Virginia. The planet of 
Junior Brown. Macmillan, $4.95. Two 
black eighth-grade boys of New 
York—one a neurotic, obese, musical 
prodigy, the other a homeless, tough- 
minded child of the streets—are the 
protagonists in an extraordinary 
story of heroism and survival and 
the interdependence of human 
beings. 

Haugaard, Erik Christian. The un- 
told tale. Illus. by Leo and Diane 
Dillon. Houghton, $4.95. Seventeenth- 
century Denmark, when the country 
was at war with Sweden, is the set- 
ting for a powerful story that high- 
lights universal human problems and 
experiences. 

Heide, Florence Parry. The shrink- 
ing of Treehorn. Drawings by Ed- 
ward Gorey. Holiday, $3.95. A comic 
fantasy, with droll, understated pic- 
tures, about a small boy and his 
tidy suburban world. 

Hoban, Tana. Look again! Macmil- 
lan, $4.95. Superb photographs and 
an imaginative format make a word- 
less book into an experience in 
visual aesthetics. 

Hogrogian, Nonny. One fine day. 
Macmillan, $4.95. With the verbal 
and the visual in perfect balance, an 
Armenian variant of a familiar cu- 
mulative theme is illustrated with 
beautiful simplicity in full-color 
double-page spreads. 

Hutchins, Pat. Changes, changes. 
Macmillan, $4.95. In a wordless, 
wholly original picture book, bold, 
bright-colored drawings show what 
wooden building blocks can become 
in a child’s imaginative play. 

If all the seas were one sea. Etch- 


ings by Janina Domanska. Macmil- 
lan, $4.95. Brilliant pages, full of 
geometric shapes, swirls, and move- 
ment, greatly extend a familiar 
nursery rhyme in a picture book, 
striking in color and design. 

Ish-kishor, Sulamith. The master 
of miracle: a new novel of the Golem. 
Pictures by Arnold Lobel. Harper, 
$3.95. An exciting, romantic tale 
based on the Jewish legend of the 
Golem of Prague, a huge figure of 
animated clay created by a High 
Rabbi of the sixteenth century to 
save his people from destruction. 

Iterson, S. R. van. Pulga. Tr. from 
the Dutch by Alexander and Alison 
Gode. Morrow, $4.95. An impoverish- 
ed urchin from the streets of Bogota 
meets a succession of violent ad- 
ventures and finally some promising 
possibilities in a vivid, impression- 
istic roadside novel of Colombia. 

Jablow, Alta. Gassire’s lute: a West 
African epic. Tr. and adapted by 
[the author.] Illus. by Leo and Diane 
Dillon. Dutton, $4.50. A legendary 
hero tale, part of the Sudanese epic 
Dausi, transcribed into cadenced, 
rhythmic language and illustrated 
with handsome woodcuts. 

Jones, Hettie, comp. The trees 
stand shining: poetry of the North 
American Indians. Paintings by Rob- 
ert Andrew Parker. Dial, $4.95. A 
collection of short, imagistic song- 
poems in exaltation of life and 
nature, illustrated in full color. 

Le Guin, Ursula K. The tombs of 
Atuan. Illus. by Gail Garraty. 
Atheneum, $5.50. With roots deep 
in mythology, a superb tale of high 
fantasy in which a young priestess— 
together with Sparrowhawk, the 
chief character of A Wizard of 
Earthsea—escapes the divinities of 
death and destruction. 

Lobel, Arnold. On the day Peter 
Stuyvesant sailed into town. Harper, 
$4.95. The irascible Dutch governor 
orders the people of New Amster- 
dam to clean up their littered town 
in a fresh, unpretentious, and de- 
lightfully humorous picture book in 
verse. 

Meyer, Carolyn. The bread book: 
all about bread and how to make it. 
Illus. by Trina Schart Hyman. Har- 
court, $4.95. Many lively, imagina- 
tive drawings enrich an unusual 
presentation of the traditions, folk- 
lore, and history of bread and bread- 
making. 


Miles, Miska. Annie and the old one. 
Illus. by Peter Parnall. Atlantic-Lit- 
tle, $3.95. Text and pictures become 
an artistic whole in a poignant, un- 
derstated story for younger readers, 
set against a background of Navajo 
traditions and contemporary Indian 
life. 

Monjo, F. N. The Vicksburg vet- 
eran. Illus. by Douglas Gorsline. 
Simon, $4.50. For younger readers, a 
handsomely illustrated, lively, first- 
person account of thirteen-year-old 
Fred Grant’s participation, with his 
famous father, in a decisive cam- 
paign of the Civil War. 

Nic Leodhas, Sorche. Twelve 
great black cats and other eerie Scot- 
tish tales. Illus. by Vera Bock. Dut- 
ton, $5.95. Ten tales of the super- 
natural make up the last collection 
by an important American story- 
teller and folklorist. 

O’Brien, Robert C. Mrs. Frisby and 
the rats of NIMH. Illus. by Zena 
Bernstein. Atheneum, $5.95. Blend- 
ing scientific possibility with fantasy, 
a fascinating talking-animal tale 
with intriguing contemporaneous, if 
not futuristic, implications. 

Peyton, K. M. Pennington’s last 
term. Illus. by the author. Crowell, 
$4.50. From a distinguished English 
author, a story blended of humor, 
tension, and penetrating character- 
ization about a magnificent teenage 
anti-hero. 

Randall, Florence Engel. The al- 
most year. Atheneum, $5.95. Many 
facets of prejudice are explored in 
an intense, thought-provoking novel 
about a ghetto-raised, teenage black 
girl who spends a school year in the 
home of a prosperous white subur- 
ban family. 

Raskin, Ellen. The mysterious dis- 
appearance of Leon (I mean Noel). 
Dutton, $4.95. A long search for a 
missing husband in a preposterous 
story, crammed with baffling word 
puzzles, zany characters, and light- 
hearted madness. 

Ryan, Cheli Duran. Hildilid’s night. 
Illus. by Arnold Lobel. Macmillan, 
$4.50. With a perfect accompaniment 
of eerie, black line drawings, a 
rhythmically-told tale of a ridiculous 
old woman who tries, in vain, to 
chase away the night. 

Scheffer, Victor B. The seeing eye. 
Photographs by the author. Scrib- 
ner, $5.95. Science and aesthetics 
meet in a beautiful photographic 





picture book which aims to educate 
the vision to perceive the variety 
and complexity of forms, textures, 
and colors in nature. 

Snyder, Zilpha Keatley. The head- 
less cupid. Illus. by Alton Raible. 
Atheneum, $4.95. Excellent charac- 
terizations, skillful plotting, fine 
suspense, and some do-it-yourself 
witchery all combine to make an 
absorbing story by a favorite author. 

Steig, William. Amos & Boris. 
Farrar, $4.50. Beautiful, wide-page 
water colors enhance a childlike tale 
of mutual admiration and devoted 
friendship between a mouse and a 
whale. 

Sterling, Dorothy. The making of 
an Afro-American: Martin Robison 
Delany 1812-1885. Doubleday, $4.95. 
A long, somewhat fictionalized but 
impressively researched biography 
of an inspired black activist whose 
life foreshadowed many of the con- 
victions and dilemmas of American 
blacks today. 

Sutcliff, Rosemary. Tristan and 
Iseult. Dutton, $4.95. A superb re- 
telling—direct, dignified, and force- 
ful—of the ancient Celtic tale. 


We've got them covered 


Between the covers of the new SWETS SUBSCRIPTION CATALOGUE 1972 we have brought 
together all those thousands of periodicals (14,000 actually) from all parts of the world now 
available through our Subscription Service. Copies are ready and waiting for you to send for 
one. At the same time, why not ask for details of the Subscription Service we offer? This new 
catalogue is just to whet your appetite for the more substantial benefits to follow. 


Mail coupon below or call up either of our US branch offices for your copy 


Please send me, free of charge, the new Swets Sub- 


scription Catalogue 1972 
name: 
affiliation: 


street: 


Trelease, Allen W. Reconstruction: 
the great experiment. Harper, $4.95. 
A mature study of the unprecedented 
problems, solutions, and com- 
promises of the decade following 
the end of the Civil War. 

Tunis, Edwin. Chipmunks on the 
doorstep. Illus. by [the author.] 
Crowell, $4.95. The social historian 
applies his meticulous observation 
and expert draftsmanship to a study 
of an engaging little animal, illus- 
trated with an abundance of draw- 
ings in naturalistic color. 

Watson, Clyde. Father Fox’s penny- 
rhymes. Illus. by Wendy Watson. 
Crowell, $4.50. A collection of orig- 
inal nonsense rhymes reminiscent 
of folklore, illustrated with a bounty 
of high-spirited pictures, in water- 
color and ink, brimming with activ- 
ity and amusing detail. 

Wormser, Richard. The black 
mustanger. Illus. by Don Bolognese. 
Morrow, $4.95. Pioneering in Texas 
achieves unexpected interest and 
depth in a lively tale that centers 
about a half black, half Apache, 
maverick-roper. 

Zemach, Harve. A penny a look: an 
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old story retold. Pictures by Margot 
Zemach. Farrar, $4.95. A “red-headed 
rascal,” who tries to use his “lazy 
good-for-nothing” brother in a wild 
moneymaking scheme, receives his 
come-uppance in a spirited, genu- 
inely funny picture book. 

Zimnik, Reiner. The bear and the 
people. Tr. from the German by Nina 
Ignatowicz. Illus. by the author. 
Harper, $3.95. The episodic tale of 
an itinerant juggler and his dancing 
bear is actually a haunting tribute 
to life and friendship. 


Single copies of the list of Notable 
Children’s Books for 1971 are avail- 
able free with a mailing label and 
sixteen cents in postage. Multiple 
copies are available at the following 
rates: 50 copies for $4; 100 for $6; 
250 for $12; 500 for $22; 1,000 for 
$40; 2,500 for $94; 5,000 for $180. To 
order single or multiple copies write 
to the ALA Order Department, 50 
East Huron Street, Chicago, IL 60611. 
Bulk orders are currently shipped 
by the ALA Order Depart- iiil 
ment postpaid. 





West Coast office 
Box 1761, SANTA CRUZ, Cal. 95060 


Telephone: 408-426-2198 


East Coast office 
Box 517, BERWYN, Pa. 19312 


Telephone: 215-644-4944 


SUBSCRIPTION SERVICE 








Keizersgracht 487 - Amsterdam - The Netherlands 








A 


© 


ON MICROFILM FROM MICROFILMING 
CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


FAIR EMPLOYMENT PRACTICES COMMISSION (FEPC) PAPERS 1941-1946 
SOUTHERN TENANT FARMERS UNION PAPERS 1934-1970 

Where minority workers (by race or number) have labored, they 
have labored under handicaps — waging battles of words, ethics, and 
blood. These labor records on microfilm help the serious student of the 
minority worker — and of labor relations, 20th century Southern history, 
and the civil rights movement in America — delve into the problems; the 
institutions; the’ attitudes and aspirations; and the physical and psycho- 
logical working conditions of farmers, fishermen, and other laborers. 
From the sharecroppers of Arkansas in the 1930’s to the menhaden 
fisheries of the 1960’s; from the black clerk to the Mexican grape picker; 
from top government and union officials to the shantytown inhabitant — 
these records are the facts and feelings of millions of minority workers. 

The FEPC records include home, office, and field and regional 
office records. STFU papers include official union documents, and cor- 
respondence from labor leaders and from the workers themselves (from 
whom the historian rarely obtains written records). 

For prices and full descriptive material on these important records 
on microfilm, write: 


Microfilming Corporation of Americ: 


YiTy 21 Harristown Road, Glen Rock, New Jersey 07452 + 201 - 447-3000 
A NEW YORK TIMES COMPANY 


(ag 





-continuing 
education 


This directory of conferences, institutes, work- 
shops, and short courses of interest to librarians 
is prepared by ALA's Library Education Division. 


| CO CORRES SR ERE 


This second supplement (April 
1972) to the 1972 continuing educa- 
tion directory lists continuing educa- 
tion opportunities reported to the 
Library Education Division since 
the publication of the basic directory 
in American Libraries in December 
1971 and the first supplement 
(which appeared in February). In- 
formation has been obtained from 
report forms sent to LED or from 
publicity releases or professional 
journal announcements. 

The directory includes workshops, 
conferences, short courses, insti- 


tutes, and similar activities designed 
to provide continuing education in 
some aspect of librarianship or a 
cognate field. Excluded are regular 
academic-year or summer session 
courses offered as components of a 
regular library education program, 
courses that are “closed” or limited 
in attendance to a particular library 
or system staff, and general confer- 
ences of library associations. 
Entries in Continuing Education 
are arranged alphabetically by state, 
with Canadian and foreign entries 
following the U.S. listings. Within 
each state grouping, entries are in 
chronological order. All dates are 
in 1972 unless otherwise indicated. 
The following information is pro- 
vided for each entry: date, title of 
program and name of director or 
instructor, place, sponsor, academic 
credit offered, tuition or registration 
charge, and person to contact for 
further information. In the column 
“Audience” letters are used to in- 
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dicate the following: N=National, 
R=Regional, S=State, L=Local. A 
dash (—) indicates that no informa- 
tion was provided on the reporting 
form. A zero indicates a negative 
response; for example, a zero under 
“Academic Credit” indicates that no 
credit is offered. A subject index, in 
which the numbers refer to entry 
numbers assigned arbitrarily to each 
item, is appended to the directory. 

The June 1972 issue of American 
Libraries will carry the third supple- 
ment to the directory. All institu- 
tions and organizations offering 
continuing education opportunities 
of interest to librarians are urged 
to report them to the Library Educa- 
tion Division as soon as plans are 
confirmed so that they can be in- 
cluded in the next supplementary 
listing. Report forms may be re- 
quested from Delores Vaughan, 
Executive Secretary, Library Educa- 
tion Division, ALA, 50 East Huron 
Street, Chicago, IL 60611. 


CONTINUING EDUCATION FOR LIBRARIANS—CONFERENCES, WORKSHOPS, SHORT COURSES 1972 


Title/ Director 


Date or Instructor 


Workshop on Science 
Resources for School 
and Public Libraries/ 
Mildred Chatton, 
Martha West 


1972 Eleventh Annual 
Institute for 

Archival Studies 

and Related Fields/ 
Dolores C. Renze 


CALIF. | 
42. July 31- 
Aug. 11 


COLORADO 
43. July 16- | 
Aug. 11 





ILLINOIS Medical Lit. 


Dept. of Libnshp., 
San Jose State 
College, 125 S. 7th 
St., San Jose 


Centennial 
Conference Center 


Acad. 


Place Sponsor Cr. 


Dept. of Libnshp., 
San Jose State 
College 


Univ. of Denver, 
Dept. of History 
and the Grad. Sch. 
of Libnshp. and 
State Archives 

of Colorado 





Person to Contact 
for Further 
Information 


Tuition/ Audi- 
Charge ence 


Leslie H. Janke, Chmn., 
Dept. of Libnshp., 

San Jose State College, 
San Jose, CA 95114 


$50.30 


Dolores C. Renze, 
Institute of Archival 
Studies, 1530 Sherman 
St., Denver, CO 80203 


44. June 19- 
July 14 
July 17- 
Aug. 11 
(2 sess.) 


45. Nov. 12- 
Nov. 15 


(1) When capacity of 90 registrants is reached. 


and Reference Work/ 
Clara Meckel, 

Mrs. Michele 
Chatfield 


1972 Allerton 
Institute: Info. 
Resources in the 
Environmental Scis./ 
George Bonn 


Record Lib. Problems: 
Equipment, Dubbing, 
Cataloging/Donald J. 
Sheiler, Vernon Martin 


Audio-Visual High 
School Workshop/ 
Roger A. Kueter (3) 


(2) Closing date for registration June |. 


(3) Prerequisite: high school students. To introduce hi 


(4) Closing date for registration May |. 


Lib. of Medical 
Scis., Univ. of 
lll., 1853 West 
Polk St., Chicago 


Grad. Sch. of Lib. 
Sci., Univ. of 
III., Urbana 


Sheraton-Chicago, 
505 N. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago 


Univ. of Northern 
lowa, Cedar Falls 


Grad. Sch. of Lib. 
Sci., and Div. of 
Univ. Extension, 
Univ. of III. 


Grad. Sch. of Lib. 
Sci., Univ. of IIl., 
and Ill. Inst. for 
Environmental 
Quality 


Institutes Comm., 
Music Lib. Assn. 


Extension Services, 


Univ. of Northern 
lowa 


gh school students to graphic and photographic skills and processes. 


Richard Casper, Div. of Univ. 
Extension, Univ. of III. at 
Chicago Circle, Box 

4348, Chicago, IL 60680 


George Bonn, Rm. 439, Lib. 
Bldg., Univ. of IIl., 
Urbana, IL 61801 


Vernon Martin, 
Morningside College 
Library, Sioux City, 
IA 51106 


Roger A. Kueter, Dept. of 
Curriculum & Instruc., Col. 


_ of Educ., Univ. of Northern 
| lowa, Cedar Falls, IA 50613 
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CONTINUING EDUCATION FOR LIBRARIANS—CONFERENCES, WORKSHOPS, SHORT COURSES 1972 


Person to Contact 
for Further 
Information 


Title/ Director Acad. Tuition/ Audi- 
or Instructor Sponsor Cr. Charge ence 


S | Louane L. Newsome, 
| Sch. of Lib. Sci., The Univ. 
| of lowa, lowa City, IA 52240 
| 


[ Effie T. Knight, Admin. Asst., 
| Lib. Administrators Devel. 
Prog., Sch. of Lib. and Info. 
| Servs., Univ. of Md., 
College Park, MD 20742 


Sch. of Li. Sci., 
The Univ. of lowa 


lowa Memorial 
Union, lowa City 


Festival of 
Children’s Books/ 
Louane L. Newsome 


48. Nov. 18 


MARYLAND Library Administrators Donaldson Brown Univ. of Maryland 
49. July 16- Development Program/ Center, Univ. of 
July 28 John R. Rizzo, Maryland, Port 


Paul Wasserman i Deposit 


` Paul Wasserman, Sch. of 
Lib. and Info. Services, 
Univ. of Md., College 
Park, MD 20742 


50. July 31- Institute on International Center of Adult Univ. of Maryland | $38 
Aug. 11 and Comparative Libnshp. | Education, Univ. of | > p Cer. br. 

and Info. Science/ Maryland, Col. Park | . | in-state) 

Paul Wasserman | 





MASS. | Medical Librarianship/ Sch. of Lib. Sci., Sch. of Lib. Sci., Eunice Wenstrom, Adm. 
51. June 26- Robert A. Cheshier (6) Simmons College, _ Simmons College ei | Asst., Sch. of Lib. Sci., 
July 14 Boston | | | Simmons Col., 300 the 

| | | | | Fenway, Boston, MA 02115 


| Pat Graves, Univ. Library, 
| Univ. of Mass., Amherst, 


The New Eng. Col- 
lege Lbns., New Eng. 
Tech. Servs. Lbns., 


52. May 5- Conf. on the Role and | Univ. of Mass., 
May 6 Function of the Lib. in _ Amherst 
an Era of Expanding 





Educational Technology/ 
Robert Taylor, 
Merle Boylan 


New Eng. Chapter 
of the Amer. Society 
for Info. Sci. 


MA 01002 


Sul H. Lee, Assoc. Dir. of 
the Library, Eastern 
Michigan Univ., Ypsilanti, 
| MI 48197 


MICHIGAN Second Annual Conf. on 
53. May 4- Lib. Orientation for 
May 5 Academic Libs. 


Eastern Michigan 
< Univ., Ypsilanti 





| W. C. Meierhenry, Univ. of 
Nebraska, 105 Henzlik Hall, 
| Lincoln, NE 68501 


NEBRASKA Media Production/ 105 Henzlik Hall, 
54. July 13- — W.C. Meierhenry Univ. of Nebraska, 
July 29 | Lincoln 


Summer Session, 
Univ. of Nebraska 


“Lib. Assn. of the City 
Univ. of New York 


Betty Seifert, City Col. Lib., 
CUNY, 135th and Convent 
| Ave., New York, NY 10031 


l Statler-Hilton 
_ Hotel, New York 


NEW YORK 
55. April 4 


Management, Instruc., 
and Technology in the 
Acad. Lib./Heo Peh Lee, 
Vivian S. Sessions 


| Morris A. Gelfand, Chmn., 
Lib. Sci. Dept., Queen's 
College, CUNY, Flushing, 
NY 11367 


Lib. Sci. Dept., 
Queen’s College 


Access to Knowledge Ford Foundation 
and Info. in the Soc. Auditorium, 
Scis. and Humanities: | New York 
Problems and 

Implications 


| 
| 
| 
| Dept. of Lib. Sci., 
St. John’s Univ., 

| Jamaica, NY 11432 
| 


57. April 17- Multi-Media Workshop/ St. John’s Univ., Dept. of Lib. Sci., Milton S. Byam, Chmn., 


April 21 | Robert M. Vincent | Jamaica | St. John’s Univ. 
| | 











(5) Closing date for registration May 15. 

(6) Prerequisite: Graduates of or enrolled in accredited library school programs. Those interested send educational resume. 
(7) Closing date for registration April |. 

(8) Limited to 75 persons. 

(9) Closing date for registration July |. 
(10) Closing date for registration March 28. 

(11) Limited to 175 persons. 

(12) Closing date for registration April |. 
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CONTINUING EDUCATION FOR LIBRARIANS—CONFERENCES, WORKSHOPS, SHORT COURSES 1972 


Date 


NEW YORK | 
58.April19 | 
| 


60. May 17 


61. June 12- 
June 16 


Title/ Director 
or Instructor 


Colloquium Series 
“ERIC” /Joshua |. Smith 


IBY Conference. Books 
in a Starving World: 

A Quest for Enrichment/ 
Mohammed M. Aman 


| Colloquium Series 


“Patient Libraries’”/ 
Mrs. Selma R. Gale 


| Automatic Indexing and 


Lib. Information/ 


| G. Salton 


62. June 26- 
July 21 


63. July 3- 
July 21 


64. July 24- 
Aug. 11 


65. July 24- 
Aug. 11 


66. July 24- 
Aug. 24 


PA. 
67. June 26- 
July 15 





| Workshop in Educl. 


TV/Lawrence Garfinkel 
(15) 


| Automation in Educl. 
| Media Centers/ 


Jessica L. Harris (17) 


School Lib. 


| Supervision/ 
| Madeline E. Paetro 


(19) 


Objectives and services 
of lib. work with chil. 


` and young adults/ 
_ Madeline E. Paetro 


(21) 


| Workshop in Edu- 
_ cational Media/ 


Lawrence Garfinkel 


| (23) 


Educational Media 
Workshop on Non-Print 
Matls. As Learning 
Resources/Mrs. Minda 
M. Sanders (25) 


(13) Closing date for registration April 24. 
(14) Closing date for registration May 29. 
(15) Prerequisite: Bachelor's degree. 


(16) Closing date for registration week prior to start of Workshop, or if room, 





Place 


Rms. 411-412, St. 
Augustine Hall 
(Library), St. 
John’s Univ. 


St. Albert Hall, 
St. John’s Univ. 


Rms. 411-412, St. 
Augustine Hall 
(Library), St. 
John’s Univ. 


College of 
Engineering, 
Cornell Univ., 
Ithaca 


Hofstra Univ., 
Sch. of Educ., 
Hempstead 


Sch. of Lib. 
Serv., Columbia 
Univ., New York 


Sch. of Lib. 
Serv., Columbia 
Univ., New York 


Sch. of Lib. Serv., 
Columbia Univ., 
New York 


Hofstra Univ., 
Sch. of Education, 
Hempstead 


Dept. of Educl. 
Media, Millersville 
State Col., 
Millersville 


(17) Prerequisite: LS degree or practicing librarian. 
(18) Closing date for registration June 30. 
(19) Prerequisite: LS degree or practicing librarian. 
(20) Closing date for registration July 21. 
(21) Prerequisite: LS degree or practicing librarian. 
(22) Closing date for registration July 21. 
(23) Prerequisite: Bachelor's degree. 


(24) Closing date for registration week prior to start of Workshop, or if room, 


(25) Prerequisites: Bachelor's degree from accredited college. 
(26) Closing date for registration April 21. 








Acad. 
Sponsor Cr. 


Tuition/ 
Charge 


Dept. of Lib. Sci., 
St. John’s Univ. 


Dept. of Lib. Sci., 
St. John’s Univ. 








Office of Cont. Ed. 
in the College of 
Engineering, Cornell 


Sch. of Lib. Serv., 
Columbia Univ. 


$228 

($76 
a point) 

(18) 


Sch. of Lib. Serv., (above) 
Columbia Univ. ‘ (20) 





Sch. of Lib. Serv., 
Columbia Univ. 


$228 

($76 
a point) 

(22) 


$462 
(24) 


Dept. of Educl. 
Media, Millersville 
State College 


$111 
(Pa. Res.) 
$132 (out- 
of-state) 

(26) 








at first day of Workshop. 


at first day of Workshop. 








Audi- 
ence 


Person to Contact 
for Further 
Information 


Dept. of Library Science 
St. John’s Univ., 
Jamaica, NY 11432 


Mohammed M. Aman, Assoc. 
Prof., Dept. of Lib. Sci., 

St. John’s Univ., 

Jamaica, NY 11432 


| 
| Dept. of Library Sci., 
| St. John’s Univ., 
Jamaica, NY 11432 


Byron W. Saunders, Dir. of 
Cont. Educ., Carpenter Hall, 
Cornell Univ., Ithaca, 

NY 14850 


| Lawrence Garfinkel, 
| Hofstra Univ., 
Hempstead, NY 11550 


| Sch. of Lib. Serv., 


Columbia Univ., New 
York, NY 10027 


(above) 





| Sch. of Lib. Serv., 
Columbia, NY 10027 


| Lawrence Garfinkel, 
| Hofstra Univ., 
Hempstead, NY 11550 





Mrs. Minda M. Sanders, 
Assoc. Prof., Dept. of Educl. 
Media, Millersville State 
Col., Millersville, PA 17551 
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UTAH 
68. July 17- 
July 21 


69. July 31- 
Aug. 5 


70. Sept. 72 
June 73 


WISCONSIN 
71. May 19 





Title/ Director 
or Instructor 


Public Library As A 
Community Information 
Center/Russel Davis 
(27) 


Planning Through 
Participative Manage- 
ment/Maurice P. 
Marchant 


EPDA Inst. and Grad. 
Intern Project for 
Careers in Educl. 
Media/Harry A. 
Johnson (30) 


Symposium on the 
Role of the Individual 
in Organizations/ 
Alan C. Filley 





Dept. of Instructional 
Media, Utah State 
Univ., Logan 


Brigham Young 
Univ., Provo 


Virginia State 
College, Petersburg 


Library School, 
Univ. of Wis., 
Madison 





Sponsor 


Dept. of Instruc- 
tional Media and 
Extension Div., 

Utah State Univ. 


BYU Dept. of Lib. 


and Info. Scis., Dept. 


of Special Courses 
and Conferences 


USOE and Virginia 
State College 


Library School, 
Univ. of Wis. 


Acad. Tuition/ Audi- 





Person to Contact 
for Further 


Cr. Charge ence Information 


| R. Kent Wood, Dept. of 


| Instructional Media, 


| 


| Utah State Univ., 


| 


| Logan, UT 84321 


| 
| 
| 


| M. P. Marchant, Grad. 

| Dept. of Lib. & Info. 

| Scis., 548 JRCL, 

_ BYU, Provo, UT 84601 

| Harry A. Johnson, Box 27, 
Virginia State College, 

| Petersburg, A 23803 


Louis Kaplan, Library 
School, 600 N. Park St., 
Univ. of Wis., Madison, 
WI 53706 











DS ll a 


SUBJECT INDEX 
(Cumulated Index—Numbers Refer to Entry Numbers) 


Publishing 16 
Reading 2, 7, 9, 22 
Reference and Bibliography 1, 3, 56, 58 
Research Methods 7 
School Librarianship 14, 32, 33, 35, 38, 64 
Services to Special Groups 
Disadvantaged 10 
Minorities 17, 30, 34 
Patients 60 
Special Literatures and Materials 
Census Tapes 1 
Environmental Science 13, 45 
Far Eastern Children’s Literature 20 
Medicine 44, 51 
Science 42 
State Documents 5 
Studytour 20, 21, 41 
Technical Services 6 


Academic librarianship 53, 55 
Administration and Supervision 8, 19, 49, 55, 64, 68, 69 
Archives 43 
Classification, Cataloging, Indexing 12, 61 
History of Scholarship and Publishing 3 
Information Retrieval 6, 31, 61 
Instruction in use of libraries 53 
International Book Year 59 
International librarianship 50 
Library Automation 4, 6, 25, 31, 39, 63 
Library Education 11 
Materials and Services 
Adult 7, 59 
Children 2, 7, 15, 18, 20, 22, 23, 35, 36, 38, 41, 42, 
48, 59, 65 
Young Adult 2, 7, 15, 23, 40, 59, 65 
Media Services 14, 23, 24, 32, 37, 46, 47, 52, 54, 57, 62, 
63, 66, 67, 70 
Public Librarianship 15, 18, 68 


eee _— 
(27) Prerequisite: Basic core courses in librarianship. 

(28) Closing date for registration June 10. 

(29) Closing date for registration July 21 ($5.00 late fee after July 21). 

(30) Prerequisite: Bachelor's degree and two years of teaching experience or librarian experience. 

(31) Closing date for registration May |. 




















aware 


Aware includes descriptions of interesting 
and innovative developments in library services 
and technology. Librarians who would like to 
have information about their own programs in- 
cluded in this department are invited to send 
details to Anita R. Schiller, Reference Depart- 
ment, The Library, University of California, San 
Diego, La Jolla, CA 92037. 





The Origin of Sexism in Librarian- 
ship. Librarianship is generally re- 
garded as a marginal profession. Its 
marginality in every sense is asso- 
ciated with allegedly “female” char- 
acteristics: weakness, dependency, 
low self-expectations, conservatism, 
and a nonintellectual, technological, 
or managerial orientation are among 
them. 

The profession has become so 
closely associated with these at- 
tributes that librarianship itself has 
come to appear as a “female” among 
the professions, and a poorly sup- 
ported one at that. Yet it is women 
who are held responsible. For in- 
stance, a recent study of librarians, 
entitled Technological Change and 
Occupational Responses, by political 
scientist Robert Presthus (Wash., 
1970, ED 045 129), concludes: “Con- 
flict avoidance, order, and depen- 
dency are apparently common needs 
among librarians, some 80 percent 
of whom are women. These bureau- 
cratic values ... seem to be ag- 
gravated by the uncertain career 
commitment and personal service 







ANNOUNCING 


serving as an Index of Reviews. 


$35 TO MAY 30 


1, RUE DE PALERME 
67 STRASBOURG, FRANCE 


orientation often characteristic of 
female occupations.” 

Similarly, and this comes from a 
report on The Economics of Librar- 
ianship in College and University Li- 
braries (Council on Library Re- 
sources, Wash., 1970); “. the 
predominance in the profession of 
women librarians has . . . facilitated 
retention of salary structures which 
would be unacceptable to a largely 
male profession.” 

Here again, it is women who are 
held accountable. Placing them in 
this double bind is like hugging 
someone too tight, and then yelling 
at that person for breaking your 
ribs. The marginality of librarian- 
ship, both as a career and as a pro- 
fession, is not due to the genes of 
its practitioners but to a deeply dis- 
torted social condition and outlook, 
placing librarianship in a minimal 
role and devaluing its potential. 

As not-for-profit institutions, far 
from the center of economic activity, 
libraries have been peripheral to the 
nation’s business, regarded basically 
as unessential, and nonsupported ac- 
cordingly. Given these scanty re- 
sources, the library profession in the 
early days of its development de- 
liberately encouraged women to be- 
come librarians. When Justin Winsor 
addressed the first International 


Conference of Librarians in London 
(1877), he pointed out, for example, 
why we in America set great store 
by women librarians: “They soften 
our atmosphere, they lighten our 
labour, they are equal to our work, 


You know that Erich Segal wrote LOVE STORY. But how much do you know about his scholarly 
activities? And what about Prof. Adedeji of IFE University, Nigeria—or Dean Bertolino of the Faculty 
of Science of the University of Belgrade—or economist Andre Frank of the University of Chile? 


A New and Indispensable Reference Work for All Libraries 
THE INTERNATIONAL SCHOLARS DIRECTORY 


è Bio-bibliographical data on Scholars, Scientists, Researchers 
in all fields throughout the Free World. 


e Includes citations to reviews of their publications, thus 


rary notables. 


$38.50 AFTER MAY 30 


Find out why your Public, University, Junior or Senior College, Departmental or Special Library needs this work. 


Write for Brochure: 


INTERNATIONAL SCHOLARLY PUBLISHERS 


è Keyed to other biographical reference sources, 
providing an index to numerous directories of contempo- 
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and for the money they cost they 
are infinitely better than equivalent 
salaries will produce of the other 
sex,’ 

For women whose life choices have 
been limited and who have been 
closed out from remunerative op- 
portunities from the start, this im- 
poverished profession provided at 
least some outlet. 

Although women were urged to 
enter the profession precisely be- 
cause they could be employed at low 
cost to the institutions that hired 
them—and being quiet about their 
employment conditions was part of 
the unwritten employment contract 
—they are now considered culpable 
for coming into librarianship, and 
consenting to work for low salaries. 
At the same time, the devitalizing 
myth which associates “female” 
occupations with the “need” for 
conflict avoidance, order, and de- 
pendency, has served to freeze li- 
brarianship into its own diminished 
image. Worst of all, it has reduced 
our expectations of ourselves. 


An Affirmative Action Report. 
Emerging from this background, yet 
breaking free from the socially im- 
posed psychological constraints that 
have prevented women from assert- 
ing themselves on their own behalf, 
a recently issued Report on the 
Status of Women Employed in the 
Library of the University of Califor- 
nia, Berkeley . . . is probably un- 
precedented in the history of li- 
brarianship. Prepared by the Library 
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Affirmative Action Program for 
Women Committee (AAPWC), this is 
also the most comprehensive docu- 
ment ever compiled on the status 
of women in a major library, and 
the first affirmative action report of 
its kind devoted solely to the library. 


The AAPWC was established last 
August and charged by the univer- 
sity librarian “to prepare a written 
affirmative action plan, detailing the 
goals of the library with respect to 
achieving optimum employment 
and promotion opportunities for 
women... .” But this report would 
not have been issued and the com- 
mittee that produced it would not 
have been established were it not 
for the insistence by library employ- 
ees that they participate directly in 
formulating recommendations con- 
cerning their own interests. 

Written neither by the library ad- 
ministration, nor the university-wide 
affirmative action committee, nor by 
an outside individual or research 
agency, this report was produced as 
a group effort by librarians and li- 
brary technicians employed in the 
library itself. The genesis of this 
report is therefore significantly re- 
lated to its contents; for in both 
respects it represents a challenge to 
the traditional view of librarianship 
as occupationally handicapped by its 
passive “female” traits. The report 
conveys new understandings, is per- 
sonal, human, and readable. 

Examining the status of women at 
a single institution, the study illus- 
trates how national discriminatory 
patterns are reflected in librarian- 
ship, and concludes that this prob- 
lem has affected all those who are 
associated with the profession: men 
as well as women, from the bottom 
to the top. Here are some of the 
major points: 

1. Librarianship is underpaid 
when compared to “men’s occupa- 
tions” requiring similar levels of 
education and experience. 

Pay scales for Librarian classifica- 
tions at Berkeley are lower than 
those for male-typed classifications 
such as Agriculturalist, and Assistant 
Business Manager, where entering 
and maximum salaries are higher 
while educational requirements are 
not. “Both male and female librar- 
ians are penalized,” states the re- 
port, “because of . . . discrimination 
against women in the labor force.” 


So are technical and clerical per- 
sonnel who are classified as Library 
Assistants. “The economic disad- 
vantages of Library Assistants may 
be seen most clearly when we con- 
sider, for example, that the Library’s 
delivery van driver, who has been 
employed for less than a year, makes 
the same salary as a Library Assist- 
ant III, who has been employed an 
average of 11.2 years. .. . A Mail 
Clerk I makes the same salary as 
a Library Assistant II; a Mail Clerk 
II makes the salary of a Library 
Assistant III.” [Recommendation no. 
1: Upgrade the salaries of “women 
and men library employees . . . to 
parity with university male-typed 
jobs with comparable requirements 
of education and experience.”] 


2. Within librarianship, women 
are concentrated at the lowest 
classification and salary levels. 


Although this fact is widely 
acknowledged, this study provides 
new data on appointments and pro- 
motions, and illustrates the cumula- 
tive effects of current practices. 
Women, who are more likely than 
men to be appointed to the lowest 
classifications when they begin em- 
ployment, are also more likely to 
be held in the lower classifications 
for longer. This means that each 
year they are employed they fall 
farther behind, relative to their male 
colleagues with equal seniority. 

Based on the median number of 
years it has taken for librarians 
presently employed at Berkeley to 
advance through each classification, 
and using salaries currently in effect, 
a table supplied in the report illus- 
trates hypothetically the magnitude 
of the financial loss to women: “For 
a woman hired at L-I, for example, 
the difference in pay between her 
and her male counterpart in the fifth 
year of employment is $456; the 
cumulative loss for the woman over 
this same period would be $2,088. 
Over a nineteen-year period, the 
cumulative loss would be quite sub- 
stantial: over $24,000 less to women.” 
[Recommendation no. 2: “Women 
whose advancement has been re- 
tarded when compared to that of 
men with equivalent length of ser- 
vice should be immediately reclassi- 
fied to higher levels regardless of 
present job responsibilities.”] 

3. Most overwhelming are the 
sweeping changes now taking place 


at the top of the position hierarchy, 
where women are being systematic- 
ally wiped out. 


Women who resign or retire are 
replaced by men, and new positions 
are created from which women (re- 
gardless of the intent) are effectively 
barred. That this has been occurring 
in key leadership positions in the 
profession, such as deanships of li- 
brary schools, has been noted else- 
where (see Aware, January 1972); 
but data on individual libraries have 
been unavailable. This study shows 
what has been happening in one of 
them: In 1967, women held two of 
the seven top library positions at 
Berkeley. In 1971, all seven were 
held by men. Women’s representa- 
tion during this brief time span 
was thereby reduced from 29 per- 
cent to 0. In 1967, women held all 
of the four positions classified just 
below the top at the Librarian V 
level. “With the expansion of the 
absolute number of such L-Vs from 


four [in 1967] to fourteen in 1971, | 


every new position was filled by a 
man, reducing the percentage of 
women from 100 percent to 29 
percent.” 

These and other data which docu- 
ment the unequal status of women 
at this institution receive major 
emphasis and provide the under- 


pinning of the report. But the study 


includes more than statistics. It 
considers how stereotyped attitudes 


on the “nature” of women affect li- | 
brary appointments and promotions, 


and how severely librarianship has 


been affected by overall discrimina- | 


tory patterns. Its recommendations 


also imply that affirmative action for | 


women means more than apportion- 
ing positions in a preexisting hier- 
archy which was not established to 
provide equal opportunity. 
Recommendations include pro- 
posals for changes in hiring and re- 
cruitment policies, improvement of 
in-service training and career de- 
velopment, expansion of educational 
opportunities, provision of child- 
care facilities, etc. What all this adds 
up to is a restructuring of our ex- 
pectations in librarianship. Plans for 
publishing the report are now in 
progress. If you’re interested in ob- 
taining a copy, write Anne Lipow, 
Library Systems Department, Uni- 


versity of California, HU 


Berkeley, CA 94720. 
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Judith F. Krug is director and James A. Harvey 
is assistant director of the Office for Intellectual 
Freedom. 








Report of the Intellectual Free- 
dom Committee to Council, Chicago, 
January 28, 1972. My predecessor as 
chairman of the Intellectual Free- 
dom Committee began his report to 
Council at Dallas by reminding us 
that the Library Bill of Rights, with 
its various amendments, provides 
the basis for ALA’s official policy on 
intellectual freedom. That document 
has served well as a statement of 
principles regarding the right of 
access to library materials and the 
ideas they contain. 

Each amendment to the Library 
Bill of Rights has attempted to 
strengthen our stand on intellectual 
freedom, and to make more clear 
our unequivocal stand in support 
of the rights guaranteed by the First 
Amendment to the national constitu- 
tion. The most recent revision of the 
Library Bill of Rights recognized that 
these guarantees are the right of the 
young as well as the mature. In 1967, 
Council added “age” to the qualifica- 
tions which should not be used to 
deny individuals the right to the 
use of a library. 

Until recently, however, few of the 
issues concerning the Intellectual 
Freedom Committee have pertained 
directly to the intellectual freedom 
of children and young people. Dur- 
ing this meeting, the committee has 
devoted a major part of its time to 
the rights of minors, and has acted 
to develop policy which will place 
the association firmly on record in 
support of those rights. 

Specifically, the Intellectual Free- 
dom Committee proposes that Coun- 
cil endorse a policy statement that 
will make it clear that library prac- 
tices, such as dual borrowers’ card 
systems, which deny free access to 
part of the collection of a library to 
minors, deny them rights affirmed in 
Article V of the Library Bill of 
Rights, which says that “the rights 
of an individual to the use of a 
library may not be denied or 
abridged because of age... .” 


The committee does not present 
this as an action item at this time, 
since it must consult other inter- 
ested units of the association. Prior 
to the 1972 Annual Conference a 
proposed policy statement will be 
forwarded to the boards of directors 
of the American Association of 
School Librarians, the American Li- 
brary Trustee Association, the Chil- 
dren’s Services Division, the Public 
Library Association and the Young 
Adult Services Division, and, in June 
will be presented to the ALA Execu- 
tive Board and Council for action. 

At Midwinter Meeting, the IFC 
also discussed the use of commit- 
tees to review complaints and chal- 
lenged materials in libraries, and 
concluded that such committees are 
inconsistent with ALA policies, since 
they sometimes are used to justify 
book banning, in violation of the 
Library Bill of Rights. 

In the past, the Office for Intel- 
lectual Freedom has distributed, on 
request, Combatting Undemocratic 
Pressures on Schools and Libraries, 
published by the American Civil Lib- 
erties Union, and The Students’ 
Right to Read, published by the Na- 
tional Council of Teachers of En- 
glish. Both of these booklets recom- 
mend the use of special committees 
to review complaints and challenged 
materials. The IFC has directed the 
office to inform the ACLU and the 
NCTE of its reservations about such 
committees and to send the two 
publications to ALA members only 
with the advice that the use of com- 
mittees to review complaints and 
challenged materials is in conflict 
with established ALA policies. 

The IFC also discussed intellec- 
tual freedom issues involved in the 
recall of government publications by 
the U.S. Superintendent of Docu- 
ments. Preliminary exploration in- 
dicates that the problems of access 
to information relating to original 
distribution, recall, and continuing 
government ownership of materials 
in depository libraries are too com- 
plex for action without a careful 
study. The IFC will not be able to 
report to Council on this issue until 
such a study is completed. The Com- 
mittee will welcome the assistance 
of the new Round Table on Govern- 
ment Documents and will consult 
both the Committee on Legislation 
and the RTSD/RSD Committee on 
Public Documents. 
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The Eye 
of the 
Beholder 


Ce ne: pete: 





is 
... we see what we want to see, 


hear what we want to hear...” 


The film classic 
on perception and 
human relations 
...for training and 
education use. 


Thousands of prints used by 
universities, industry, govern- 
ment and military, mental 
health and rehabilitation pro- 
grams, hospitals, churches, li- 
braries and high schools in 
training programs for 
O manpower development 
[] employee relations 
administrators/officers 
O counselors/supervisors 
salesmen/representatives 
nd for students in 
_] psychology 
business administration 
C] communications/human 
relations 
_] interpretive arts 
|] law/law enforcement 
O semantics/speech 
and wherever insights to self 
projection, prejudice, motives 
of self and others, active lis- 
tening, snap judgments and 
other aspects of perception can 
aid interpersonal relations. 

The Eye Of The Beholder is 
available in b&w and also in a 
special “‘mood” color which em- 
phasizes perception examples, 
increases viewer involvement, 
aids recall and discussion. 


16mm “mood” color in Eng- 
lish, Spanish, French: $300.00. 
16mm b&w in English: $250.00. 

Write for free 16-page dis- 
cussion leader's guide or call 
(213) 274-7863. i 
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9465 Wilshire Blvd., Dept. 22 
Beverly Hills, Calif. 90202 
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A GREAT 


IDEA? 


After six years of 
successful service and 
hundreds of satisfied 

customers, 

we think it is. 


PBS ... that is our name for a very 
simple method that solves your library's 
periodical binding problems. It's the 
unique plan whereby we enter an extra 
subscription for the magazines you select 
to be received prebound. As they are 
published, we store the magazines until 
each volume is complete .. . then we 
bind these mint condition issues into 
Class A Library Bindings and deliver 
them to your library as completed vol- 


umes. There’s no problem of missing cr 
mutilated issues. It’s efficient . . . it’s 
economical! 


Here's another great idea! . . . why not 
write us today for more complete in- 
formation. 


DREBOUND 
DERIODICALS 


Caan 





PREBOUND PERIODICALS, INC. 
914 Jefferson, Dept. AL-4 
Topeka, Kansas 66607 


Please send more information regard- 
ing PBS by return mail 


Librarian 
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Address 








City, State 
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A Division of 


AMERICAN BINDERY, INC. 
TOPEKA, KANSAS 


Pursuing its policy of periodically 
updating policy statements of the as- 
sociation, the committee brings two 
such revisions to Council for ap- 
proval. These policy statements are 
How Libraries Can Resist Censorship, 
and The Freedom to Read Statement. 


How Libraries Can Resist Censor- 
ship is a revision of How Libraries 
and Schools Can Resist Censorship, 
adopted by Council on February 1, 
1962. The purpose of the revision is 
to indicate that the policies and 
procedures recommended apply to 
all library materials. The original 
document referred only to books. 
The revision also relates the policies 
and procedures more clearly to all 
types of libraries. The committee 
has approved this revision and has 
presented it to the Executive Board. 
I therefore move the approval of 
How Libraries Can Resist Censorship; 
An Interpretation of the Library Bill 
of Rights. (See p. 252 of March issue 
for text as approved by Council.) 


The Freedom to Read Statement 
prepared by the Westchester Con- 
ference of the American Library As- 
sociation and the American Book 
Publishers Council, May 2 and 3, 
1953, was approved by Council on 
June 25, 1953. The revision removes 
several references to obscenity which 
seemed appropriate in 1953, but 
which are unnecessary today in view 
of various court decisions and the 
Report of the Commission on Ob- 
scenity and Pornography. The orig- 
inal document contained an excerpt 
from President Eisenhower’s address 
at Dartmouth College on June 14, 
1953, as a preface. In the revised 
document this excerpt is replaced 
by the First Amendment. The new 
version has been endorsed by the 
Association of American Publishers, 
approved by the Intellectual Free- 
dom Committee, and presented to 
the Executive Board. The AAP and 
ALA will issue the revised edition 
of this policy statement at this time 
as a contribution to the activities 
for International Book Year. I move 
approval of the revised Freedom to 
Read Statement. (See p. 253 of the 
March issue for the text as approved 
by the ALA Council.) 


On 12 November, 1971, George 
Dawson of Beacon Press wrote to 
Judith Krug, director of the Office 
for Intellectual Freedom. He re- 
ported that on November 4, 1971, 





FBI agents, acting under a Federal 
Grand Jury subpoena, examined the 
records of checks and deposits of 
the Beacon Press and of its owners, 
the Unitarian-Universalist Associa- 
tion, for the period June 1 to Octo- 
ber 15, 1971, at the New England 
Merchant’s Bank in Boston. It was 
during that period that Beacon 
Press decided to publish the Penta- 
gon Papers as released by Senator 
Gravel. 

Although the investigation has 
been temporarily halted by U.S. 
Appeals Court Judge Bailey Aldrich, 
Beacon Press has asked ALA for its 
support in opposition to this har- 
rassment of the press. The Intellec- 
tual Freedom Committee has dis- 
cussed this matter and believes that 
the action of the FBI and the Fed- 
eral Grand Jury are of questionable 
legality and are likely to have a 
chilling effect on publication of con- 
troversial material needed by the 
citizens of our country. The commit- 
tee has prepared a resolution re- 
lating to this issue, and I move its 
approval by Council. (See p. 254 of 
the March issue for the text of the 
resolution as approved by Council.) 


The IFC also discussed the prob- 
lem of distinguishing between weed- 
ing materials from library collec- 
tions and removing challenged ma- 
terials. Too often, we fear, routine 
weeding is used as a mask for re- 
moval of challenged materials. Such 
action constitutes censorship and a 
violation of the Library Bill of 
Rights. The IFC will prepare an 
interpretation of the Library Bill of 
Rights related to this problem to 
present at a later date. At this time, 
we merely wish to alert you to the 
existence of the problem, and to 
suggest that the term “weeding,” 
with its connotation of elimination 
of noxious growth, may contribute 
to the difficulty. While the use of the 
term is not itself an intellectual free- 
dom matter, the committee urges | 
the profession to find another term 
to describe the activity involved in 
maintaining and updating library 
collections. 

The Intellectual Freedom Commit- 
tee wishes to express its gratitude 
to the California Library Association 
for its motion supporting the fund- 
ing of intellectual freedom activities 


in ALA. . . —Richard L. Hot 


Darling, chairman. 
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checklist 


The following publications are annotated by 
the editorial staff of American Libraries, unless 
otherwise indicated, and the annotations are not 
intended to be exhaustive and formal reviews 
of the publications listed unless so indicated. 
Publications listed in American Libraries are 
forwarded to ALA Headquarters library for possi- 
ble inclusion in their collection. 


oe —___ 


The American Film Institute’s Guide 
to College Film Courses 1971-72. 
Chicago: American Library Associa- 
tion, 1972. 192 pp., paper. Available 
from the ALA Order Department, 50 
E. Huron St., Chicago, IL 60611. 
$3.50. LC 70-38841. ISBN 0-8389-0117- 
4 (1972). 

A guide to colleges and universities 
offering courses for class credit on the 
film. This year’s guide lists 427 colleges 
and universities and contains extensive 
information on 96 schools where stu- 
dents can major in film. 


Arizona Blue Book 1971-1972: A 
Guide to the State of Arizona. Bien- 
nial. Tucson: Arizona State Library 
Association, 1971. 258 pp., paper. 
Available from Arizona Blue Book, 
P.O. Box 3305, Tucson, AZ 85722. $3. 

This publication represents a revival 
of the Arizona Blue Book, which was 
published by the Arizona secretary of 
state’s office between 1894 and 1932. For 
the past five years the college and uni- 
versity division of the Arizona State 
Library Association made a project of 
this handbook and it is now available 
for sale. It is a handy compendium of 
information about the state and pro- 
vides information about state govern- 
ment, higher education, special librar- 
ies within the state, cities and counties, 
federal agencies, Indian reservations, 
and the history of Arizona. It will un- 
doubtedly be of interest to all research 
institutions and all Arizona libraries 
and public officials. 


Authors: Critical and Biographical 
References: A guide to 4,700 critical 
and biographical passages in books. 
By Richard E. Combs. Metuchen: The 
Scarecrow Press, Inc., 1971. 221 pp., 
cloth. Available from Scarecrow 
Press, Inc., P.O. Box 656, Metuchen, 
NJ 08840. $6. LC 73-167644. ISBN 0- 
8108-0448-4. 

An index to a wide variety of authors 
(Samuel Richardson to Terence Ratti- 
gan) in about five hundred works of 


literary criticism. The wide range of 
authors represented in the index 
makes it less useful than it might be 
had the chronological scope of this tool 
been more limited. There is, further, no 
mention made of which books, if any, 
are indexed in the Essay and General 
Literature Index. This tool just might be 
the one, though, to answer an elusive 
reference question. Research and large 
public libraries will want to consider 
it for purchase. 


Bibliography on Oral History. Com- 
piled by Manfred J. Waserman. New 
York: Oral History Association, 1971. 
40 pp., paper. Available from Mr. 
Knox Mellon, Treasurer, Oral His- 
tory Association, Immaculate Heart 
College, 2021 N. Western Avenue, Los 
Angeles, CA 90027. $2. 

This bibliography is a revision of the 
first bibliography on oral history pub- 
lished by the Oral History Association 
in 1967. The present volume lists ma- 
terials published through 1970 and in- 
corporates all of the entries which ap- 
peared in Donald J. Schippers’ and 
Adelaide G. Tusler’s first bibliography. 
Each bibliographical entry has been 
assigned at least one subject heading 
and the bibliography itself contains 201 
annotated entries. In addition, there 
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are twenty selected books which in- 
corporate oral history material and a 
subject index and author index are 
provided. 

Libraries may join the Oral History 
Association for an annual fee of $5, 
which entitles them to receive the 
quarterly Oral History Newsletter and 
other publications of the association 
with the exception of the Directory of 
Members. Institutional memberships in 
the association are also available at $25 
per year. The address of the Oral His- 
tory Association is Box 20, Butler Li- 
brary, Columbia University, New York, 
NY 10027. 


Collaborative Library Systems Devel- 
opment. Edited by Paul J. Fasana and 
Allen Veaner. Cambridge: The M.I.T. 
Press, 1971. 241 pp., cloth. Available 
from The M.I.T. Press, 28 Carlton 
St., Bldg. E-32, Cambridge, MA 02142. 
$8. LC 71-165076. ISBN 0-262-06046-9. 

This volume contains all of the 
papers presented at the 1970 New York 
“Collaborative Library Systems Devel- 
opment Project” conference, selected 
papers from the 1968 Stanford confer- 
ence, and a short summary article by 
Paul Fasana. The libraries of Columbia 
University, Stanford University, and the 
University of Chicago are the principals 
in this project. 


LARGE-SCREEN 
MICROFILM READER 
AT A MODERATE PRICE 


Explorer 14 





Extremely high quality unit with high-resolution image. Big 
14” x 14” screen for full-width viewing. Excellent light distribu- 
tion. Built for constant use. Coated screen stops glare and 
reflections. Sensitive controls give fast, accurate focusing. Roll 
film and/or microfilm carriers for viewing 16mm or 35mm film, 
aperture cards, microfiche, 3” x 5” and 4” x 6” jacketed film 


Send for free brochure. 


DuoKane 


Special Products Division, Dept. AL-42, St. Charles, Ill. 60174 
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UNITED 
NATIONS 


The “Eighth Edition” contains the basic 
history of the Organization from 1945 
to 1965 and is a complete handbook of 
the functions and activities of the 
United Nations and its related agencies 
during those twenty years. 

The “Supplement” covers the years 
1966 to 1970. 


Together they constitute a complete 
history for the past twenty-five years. 
Eighth Edition Clothbound $6.00 
Paperbound $2.50 
Clothbound $4.00 
Paperbound $1.95 


| Special Price for both 


Supplement 


lothboung wa 


erbound $3.95 


UNITED NATIONS PUBLICATIONS 
Room LX-2300, New York, N.Y. 10017 








Librarians: have you ordered 
your copy of Handbook of Data 
Processing for Libraries, by 
Robert Hayes and Joseph 
Becker? (A Wiley-Becker & 
Hayes publication) 885 pages 
72-120705 $19.95. Order from 
your wholesaler or 


wiley 

JOHN WILEY & SONS, Inc. 
605 Third Avenue, 

New York, N.Y. 10016 

























catalog 
of library 
supplies and 
equipment 


Over 5,000 inter- 
esting library 
items in one 

big, colorful, 
complete catalog 
Select from 29 
different book ws 
trucks, 27 library 
tapes, 8 styles of 
shelf-files, book 
returns, wood or steel 
card cabinets, self-adhesive book 
pockets, paperbacks, etc., etc. Your funds 
can buy more if you have a copy. 


WRITE: THE HIGHSMITH COMPANY, INC. 









Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin 53538 








Descriptive Cataloguing: A Student’s 
Introduction to the Anglo-American 
Cataloguing Rules 1967. Second edi- 
tion, revised and enlarged. By James 
A. Tait and Douglas Anderson. 
Hamden: The Shoe String Press, 
Inc., 1971. 122 pp., cloth. Available 
from Linnet Books, 995 Sherman 
Ave., Hamden, CT 06514. $5. ISBN 0- 
208-01077-7. 

A student’s guide to the Anglo-Ameri- 
can cataloging rules which will be use- 
ful as a textbook in library science 
classes in this country. First published 
in 1968, this book now appears in a 
revised and enlarged edition. 


Dewey Decimal Classification and 
Relative Index. Devised by Melvil 
Dewey. 18th edition. Vol. 1, Introduc- 
tion. Tables; Vol. 2, Schedules; Vol. 
3, Relative Index. Albany: Forest 
Press, Inc., 1971. 2,692 pp., cloth. 
Available from Forest Press, Inc., 85 
Watervliet Ave., Albany, NY 12206. 
$45 for three volume set. LC 78-14002. 

The eighteenth edition of the Dewey 
Decimal Classification is now available 
for purchase from the publisher. 


Federal and State Government Pub- 
lications of Professional Interest to 
the School Librarian: A Bibliographic 
Essay. Occasional Paper No. 100. By 
Marilyn A. Lester. Champaign: Uni- 
versity of Illinois Graduate School 
of Library Science, 1971. 31 pp., 
paper. Available from Publications 
Office, 215 Armory Bld., Graduate 
School of Library Science, Univer- 
sity of Illinois, Champaign, IL 61820. 
Free. 

This is No. 100 in the series of occa- 
sional papers from the University of 
Illinois Graduate School of Library Sci- 
ence and is devoted to an overview of 
government documents of special in- 
terest to the school librarian. Broad 
topics include the profession of school 
librarianship, internal processes in the 
school library, and the school library 
and the state. One hundred seventy-five 
documents are cited with complete 
bibliographical apparatus. 

Occasional Paper No. 100 is also ac- 
companied by the following note: “The 
University of Illinois Graduate School 
of Library Science Occasional Papers 
series will no longer accept standing 
orders for either free or free and priced 
issues. Due to changing policy of the 
University Business Office and rising 
costs, automatic mailing of Occasional 
Papers will be by subscription only. 
The total cost will be $5 for numbers 
from 102 through 111, which will be 
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issued over the next few years. In- 
dividual papers requested by name 
will continue to be available at no 
cost while quantities last.” Libraries, 
schools, and individuals wishing to sub- 
scribe to this series may do so by 
writing to the Publication Office, 215 
Armory Bldg., University of Illinois, 
Graduate School of Library Science, 
Champaign, IL 61820. 


Index of Articles Relative to Jewish 
History and Literature Published in 
Periodicals, from 1665 to 1900. By 
Moise Schwab. New York: Ktav 
Publishing House, Inc., 1972. 613 pp., 
cloth. Available from Ktav Publish- 
ing House, Inc., 120 E. Broadway, 
New York, NY 10002. $39.50. LC 74- 
114721. ISBN 87068-163-X. 

This present edition consists of photo 
mechanical reprints of (1) an edited 
list of abbreviations which appears in 
the bibliography; (2) a reproduction of 
Moise Schwab’s introduction to the 
1899 edition of his index; (3) the com- 
bined printed edition of 1914-1923; (4) 
a reproduction of the indexes of sub- 
jects and Hebrew words in the 1900 
edition of Parts II and III; and (5) 
Bernhard Wachstein’s list of errata in 
the index. A possible acquisition for 
subject collections and research in- 
stitutions. 


Introduction to Cataloging and Classi- 
fication. 4th Edition. Library Science 
Text Series. By Bohdan S. Wynar. 
Littleton: Libraries Unlimited, Inc., 
1971. 344 pp., cloth. Available from 
Libraries Unlimited, Inc., P.O. Box 
263, Littleton, CO 80120. $8.50. LC 77- 
182404. ISBN 0-87287-040-5. 

The aim of this text is to provide an 
introductory presentation to the begin- 
ning student in library science. This 
text, in its fourth edition, contains a 
revised and enlarged section on the 
cataloging of nonbook material as well 
as a revised and enlarged chapter on 
classification. 


An Introduction to the Eighteenth Edi- 
tion of the Dewey Decimal Classifica- 
tion. Edited by C. D. Batty. Pro- 
grammed Texts in Library and In- 
formation Science Series. Hamden: 
Linnet Books, 1971. Unpaginated, 
cloth. Available from Linnet Books, 
995 Sherman Ave., Hamden, CT 
06514. $4.75. ISBN 0-208-01067-X. 
This book consists of 163 frames of 
instruction in the use of the new edi- 
tion of the Dewey Decimal Classifica- 
tion. Since the 18th edition of the 
Dewey Decimal Classification has just 


appeared, a number of corrigenda ac- 
company the book. It is, nonetheless, 
an item which will be useful to library 
science instruction now that the new 
edition of Dewey is available. 


Placed as a Link in This Chain: A 
Medley of Observations. By Ernst 
Toch. Los Angeles: Friends of the 
UCLA Library, University of Califor- 
nia, 1971. 27 pp., paper. Available 
from Gifts and Exchange Section, 
UCLA Library, CA 90024. $3, make 
check payable to the Regents of the 
University of California. 

This publication reprints material 
from UCLA's archive dedicated to the 
life and works of Ernst Toch which 
was established in 1966 as a center for 
the study of this twentieth century 
composer. This booklet brings together 
a number of essays that Toch wrote 
on various occasions for those who 
asked for comments from him about 
his music. 


Public Libraries in Cooperative Sys- 
tems: Administrative Patterns for 
Service. By Ruth W. Gregory and 
Lester L. Stoffel. Chicago: Ameri- 
can Library Association, 1971. 315 
pp., cloth. Available from the ALA 
Order Department, 50 E. Huron St., 
Chicago, IL 60611. $9.95. LC 78-172295. 
ISBN 0-8389-0110-7. 

It is the stated purpose of this book 
“to help create an understanding of 
the separate and joint responsibilities 
of the member library and the cooper- 
ative system in providing quality ser- 
vice.” And the intended audience is 
“librarians, trustees, government offi- 
cials, and friends of the libraries in 
communities of 75,000 and under.” It is 
important that this definition of pur- 
pose be clearly understood, for other 
purposes might be mistakenly inferred 
from the title. This book is not a 
primer on system development or ad- 
ministration, although a number of 
checklist-type outlines for both local 
and system administrators will be 
found. (Two particularly helpful sec- 
tions, although not very germane to 
this volume, give advice on passage of 
a referendum and initiating a building 
program.) Nor is it an objective anal- 
ysis of system structure and operations 
(which is sorely needed). The book 
really seems to have been written in 
the hope of assuaging the fears of foot- 
dragging small-town trustees and li- 
brarians who see system membership 
as a threat to local autonomy. The co- 
operative system is billed as a “sum- 
mons to greatness” and similar en- 
comia, and a guys-in-white-hats philos- 


ophy prevails. This approach will prob- 
ably work, in many instances. But 
there is always the danger of oversell- 
ing evangelism. 

The authors set up as straw man a 
hypothetical horde of independent- 
library administrators whose failure to 
join a system is the result of “myopia,” 
“the home-grown conviction that .. . 
there is no justification for improve- 
ment,” “failure to understand the pur- 
pose of libraries in a world of gar- 
gantuan social problems and incredible 
technological advances,” “devotion to 
. . . housekeeping busywork .. . and 
custodial routines.” No doubt such 
monsters exist. But so do a myriad of 
other, more complex, factors. For ex- 
ample, the recent withdrawal by the 
Spring Valley (New York) public li- 
brary (even at the loss of considerable 
state aid) from system membership in 
New York State, that pioneer in sys- 
tem development, cannot honestly be 
blamed on local myopia or other 
simplicities. A morass of economic in- 
equities, socio-geographic accidents, 
and the inflexibility of the system plan 
produced this unfortunate situation 
(see Library Journal, July 1971). And 
our monotheistic refusal to adapt our 
theories to local political realities will 
guarantee the repetition of such break- 
downs, as bureaucratic rigidity gains 
vested power in system administrations 
and state regulatory agencies. 

A nearly ideal structural pattern 
exists in the systems with which the 
authors of this book are most familiar 
(Stoffel is director of the progressive 
Suburban Library System, and Gregory 
is Director of the Waukegan Public 
Library—an outstanding library in its 
own right and a member of the excel- 
lent North Suburban Library System. 
These are both in the Chicago metro- 
politan area.) And this book may help 
spread the examples of system policy 
in the hands of an elected board and 
of system administration which is in- 
dependent of any member library. For 
in many parts of the country the ad- 
ministration of a single library either 
appoints, or is synonymous with, the 
system administration and is itself the 
principal determiner and evaluator of 
the services to other libraries for which 
it receives state monies. A patronizing 
attitude on the part of system staff is 
another frequent obstacle to coopera- 
tive progress, and even though authors 
Gregory and Stoffel decry such an ap- 
proach, it is significant (but probably 
inevitable) that “maintenance” is the 
most frequently repeated term in their 
list of member library responsibilities; 
whereas “leadership,” “education,” 
“challenge,” “innovation” are the terms 
which abound in descriptions of sys- 
tem-staff responsibilities. 
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Interim History paper- 
backs cover current 
history years before 
the definitive histories 
are written. Factual, 
detailed, documented 
books on these and 
many more subjects. 





| To FACTS ON FILE, Inc., 
119 W. 57 St, N.Y. 10019 


| 
| 
| Please send FREE Interim History catalog to: - 
| NaM eao tana | 


| LL) a ASAE, Saunan ZID iois | 


AUTHORS WANTED BY 
NEW YORK PUBLISHER 


If you have completed a book-length manu- 
script, you may be interested in our special 
publishing plan. Under this program, ‘many 
lawyers, executives, teachers, scholars and 
even housewives have seen their work pub- 
lished, promoted and marketed on a digni- 
fied, professional basis. All subjects con- 
sidered — non-fiction, fiction, poetry, etc. 
Send for our free 40-page illustrated bro- 
chure today. Ask for Booklet AL-5. 


VANTAGE PRESS, INC. 
516 W. 34th St., New York, N.Y. 10001 








The handsome, new Montgomery 
College Library, Rockville, Mary- 
land, is completely equipped with 
Weyll magnetic book ends. 


Why? 


They hold better on slippery steel 
shelves, actually protect bindings, 
and adjust easier. 


Write 
WEYLL CORPORATION 


P.O. Box 62 
Glen Cove, New York 11542 
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LOW COST PERIODICAL 
AND PAMPHLET FILE 


P=) 


"3 WIDTHS TO 
EACH SIZE 





_ Sturdy—Attractive— Unique 
ALL SIZES SAME PRICE 


FREE SAMPLE MAGAFILE sent 
upon request. You will receive it by 
return mail along with handy size- 
chart and additional details. No ob- 
ligation or salesman tollow- up. 


WMagafiles sell themselves 
THE MAGAFILE CO. 


2800 MARKET ST. e ST. LOUIS, MO. 63103 





YOU WILL HAVE— 


“CONFIDENCE” 


In Our Complete 
Periodicals Service— 
All American and 
Foreign Titles 


Promptness is a Traditional 
part of McGregor Service... 
as well as: 


EXPERIENCE 
TRAINED PERSONNEL 
FINANCIAL STABILITY 
AMPLE FACILITIES 
RESPONSIBLE 
MANAGEMENT 


An attractive brochure is 
available for the asking. 
Subscribe to 


















































Our McGregor 
39th Periodicals 
Year 4 Bulletin 





MeToo 
pine e tgency 


MOUNT MORRIS, ILLINOIS 61054 








Centralized processing centers are 
accorded the same virtues as systems in 
this volume, and anyone who won't 
join one is accused of regarding “cata- 
loging as a particularly sacred prov- 
ince.” But, surely, only a handful of 
maniacs are sitting around doing orig- 
inal cataloging in small libraries. We 
all “buy” our cataloging from some 
centralized source (LC cards or proof- 
sheets, BPR, LJ); and while processing 
centers offer certain theoretical ad- 
vantages of mass economics, they fre- 
quently in practice increase costs and 
delays by increasing the number of 
times a book and its multitude of rec- 
ords is handled or by plunging blindly 
into ill-conceived automation ventures 
(see Melcher on Acquisition, ALA, 1971). 
A considerable number of centralized 
processing undertakings in this coun- 
try have turned out disastrously, and 
administrators who refused to join 
cannot simply be dismissed as re- 
actionaries. 

Cooperative systems are also not the 
only alternative to local independence. 
Federation or consolidation are other 
possibilities. Could it be, in fact, that 
toleration of our efforts at “coopera- 
tion” rather than “consolidation” (the 
route taken by public education) re- 
flects a low estimate by government 
officials and citizenry of the importance 
of public libraries? 

The problems of cooperative sys- 
tems are not addressed in this book, 
and perhaps they shouldn’t be, given 
the underlying purpose. But we have 
all been trying so hard for the past 
decade to sell the concept of library 
systems that we have given insufficient 
study to the problems of making sys- 
tems work. Let’s not spend another 
decade praising our virtues and ignor- 
ing our shortcomings. In the meantime, 
if you still have a gun-toting Natty 
Bumpo on your library board, slip a 
copy of this book under his pillow.— 
Arthur Curley, director, Public Library, 
Montclair, NJ. 


Report of the White House Confer- 
ence on Youth: April 18-22, 1971, 
Estes Park, Colorado. 310 pp., paper. 
Available from Superintendent of 
Documents, U.S. Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington, DC 20402. 
$2.50. Stock Number 4000-0267. 
Formal proceedings of the White 
House Conference on Youth held April 
18-22, 1971, at Estes Park, Colorado. 


St. Croix, the Virgin Islands, and the 

West Indies: The Bibliography of a 
Private Collection. Compiled by Rob- 
ert V. Vaughn. Christiansted: pri- 
vately published, 1971. 36 pp., paper. 


Available from R. V. Vaughn, Box 
1122, Christiansted, St. Croix, VI 
00820. $2.25. 

A thirty-six page mimeographed pub- 
lication which lists West Indies ma- 
terials, with an emphasis on St. Croix 
and the Virgin Islands. It contains ap- 
proximately four hundred entries with 
title, subject, and geographical sections. 


Sir Walter Scott, 1771-1971: A Bi- 
centenary Exhibition Held at the 
Wahlert Memorial Library. Wahlert 
Memorial Cultural Series, no. 3. 
Dubuque: Loras College, 1971. 52 pp., 
paper. Available from Robert Klein, 
Director, Wahlert Memorial Library, 
Loras College, Dubuque, IA 52001. 
$1. 

An exhibition catalog of the Sir 
Walter Scott Bicentenary Exhibition at 
the Wahlert Memorial Library, Loras 
College, Dubuque, Iowa. 


Social Process in Hawaii: an Index to 
Volumes 1-26, 1935-1963. By Kum 
Pui Lai. Honolulu: University of 
Hawaii Library, 1971. 72 pp., paper. 
Available from Hamilton Library 
Office, 2550 The Mall, Honolulu, HI 
96822. $2. 


This cumulative index to Social Proc- 


ess in Hawaii brings under bibliograph- | 


ical control the first twenty-six vol- 


umes of the annual publication of the | 


sociology club and the department of 
sociology of the University of Hawaii. 
Libraries wishing to purchase Social 
Process in Hawaii can obtain a posi- 
tive microfilm copy from the Hamilton 
Library Office, for thirty-two dollars, 
which includes postage and insurance. 


Supplement to 16 MM Films. Avail- 
able from the Public Libraries of 
Metropolitan Toronto. 
Metropolitan Toronto Library Board, 
1971. 71 pp., paper. Available from 
Business Office, Metropolitan Toron- 
to Central Library, 214 College SE; 
Toronto 130, Ontario, Canada. $1. 
This list contains the films added to 
the collections of the Metropolitan 
Toronto Library Board and the five 
Toronto borough library systems since 
the publication of 16 MM Films in 
1970. Following the same format as 
the main catalog, this supplement con- 
tains over three hundred new titles. 


Urbandoc: A Bibliographic Informa- 
tion System. Demonstration Report; 
(Technical Supplement 1) General 
Manual; (Technical Supplement 2) 
Operations Manual. By Vivian S. Ses- 
sions and Lynda W. Sloan. New 


Toronto: | 
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York: City University of New York, 
1971. Available from Professor Vivian 
S. Sessions, Director, Project 
URBANDOC, City University Gradu- 
ate Center, 33 W. Forty-second St., 
New York, NY 10036. Free. 

This report is a description of the 
four-year, half-million-dollar demon- 
stration project which devised the first 
computerized bibliographical, refer- 
ence, and retrieval system in the area 
of urban affairs. The informational 
system was developed by the Univer- 
sity Graduate Division of the City 
University of New York under a 
demonstration grant from the U.S. 
Department of Housing and Urban 
Development. Volume one includes an 
outline of the project. Volumes two 
and three are technical volumes de- 
voted to the operation of the system. 
Of interest to most professional col- 
lections. 


U.S. Government Films: A Catalog 
of Motion Pictures and Filmstrips for 
Sale by the National Audiovisual 
Center. National Archives Publica- 
tion, no. 70-3. Washington: National 
Archives and Records Service, Gen- 
eral Services Administration, 1969. 
165 pp., paper. Available from Na- 
tional Audiovisual Center, Washing- 
ton, DC 20409. Free. LC 72-603253. 

This catalog is a catalog of motion 
pictures and filmstrips available for 
sale by the National Audiovisual Cen- 
ter, which is administered by the Gen- 
eral Services Administration. Films and 
filmstrips are listed by subject under 
the following subject headings: agricul- 
ture, automotive, aviation, business, 
education and culture, electricity, 
electronics, health and medical, human 
relations, machining, marine, national 
security, physical fitness, safety, sci- 
ience, social science, technical, and 
woodworking. A separate section on 
filmstrips is also included. 

The catalog lists hundreds of films 
and filmstrips. Each entry is annotated 
and a separate index by film title is 
included. Libraries will find a number 
of films and filmstrips that may be of 
interest to audiovisual collections, par- 
ticularly under the subjects of educa- 
tion and culture, health and medical, 
safety, science, and technical. 


Using the Library: The Card Catalog. 
By Charles I. Bradshaw, Marvin E. 
Wiggins, and Blaine Hall. Provo: 
Brigham Young University Press, 
1971. 104 pp., paper. Available from 
Instructional Services Division, 
Brigham Young University, Station 
One, Box 296, Provo, UT 84601. $1.95 
tata 


per copy; $1.75 for libraries. LC 71- 
175298. 

A programmed text on the use of 
the card catalog which deals with (1) 
filing rules, (2) call numbers, (3) cross- 
references, (4) author, title, and sub- 
ject cards, (5) tracings, and the Subject 
Headings Used in the Dictionary Cata- 
logs of the Library of Congress. From all 
appearances, an excellent and useful 
text for introductory courses on the 
use of the library. 


The Weewish Tree: A Magazine of 
Indian America for Young People. 
Vol. 1, no. 1. Six times a year. San 
Francisco: American Indian Histor- 
ical Society. 41 pp., paper. Available 
from American Indian Historical 
Society, 1451 Masonic Ave., San 
Francisco, CA 94117. $6.50 a year. 
Bulk orders available for classroom 
use. 

The Weewish Tree is written for 
young people in general, and hence, 
in it one can find material for young 
people from the age of six to the age 
of sixteen. A question and answer sec- 
tion, book reviews, traditional stories, 
and charming illustrations are all in 
the first issue of this magazine. It will 
be a useful item for the public library 
as well as the professional education 
collection. 


The Williamson Reports of 1921 and 
1923, Including Training for Library 
Work (1921) and Training for Library 
Service (1923). Metuchen: The Scare- 
crow Press, Inc., 1971. 165 pp., hard- 
cover. Available from The Scare- 
crow Press, Inc., 52 Liberty St., P.O. 
Box 656, Metuchen, NJ 08840. $10. 
ISBN 0-8108-0417-4. 

This is a reprint of Training for Li- 
brary Work, submitted to the Carnegie 
Corporation in 1921, and the 1923 
Williamson report, Training for Li- 
brary Service. The 1923 report is a re- 
vised and edited version of the earlier 
unpublished report, and the publisher 
offers this title with Sarah Vann’s study 
on the reports as a set for $13.50. 


Women’s Rights — Unfinished Busi- 
ness. By Eleanor Flexner. Public 
Affairs Pamphlet No. 469. New York: 
Public Affairs Committee, Inc., 1971. 
28 pp., paper. Available from Public 
Affairs Committee, Inc., 381 Park 
Ave. South, New York, NY 10016. 
$.25. 

A useful item for the vertical file. 
Eleanor Flexner is also the author of 
Century of Struggle: The Women’s 


Rights Movement in the 
United States. 
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We’ve been doing it 
for 100 years... 


serving libraries 


For a full century Stechert-Hafner, Inc. 
has been providing libraries with full 
subscription service for all foreign and 
domestic periodicals, continuations, and 
books in series. 

Whether your library needs an obscure 
journal published somewhere in India or 
the latest issue of Life, we guarantee 
efficient, economical delivery. 

A Customer Service Department, which 
supervises each account, carries out spe- 
cial requests and instructions, and imple- 
ments the processing of claims, is on 
hand to extend individual attention to 
each customer. 

Backed up by a fully computerized Elec- 
tronic Data Processing System, which in- 
cludes an ever expanding bank of title 
information, our service is, in 1972, flex- 
ible and comprehensive enough to in- 
clude all types of libraries and all types 
of readers. 

To discover for yourself how subscrip- 
tion service from Stechert-Hafner, Inc. 
can work for you, write for our descrip- 
tive brochure. 


STECHERT-HAFNER, INC. 


A CCM Company 
Serving libraries since 1872 
31 East 10th Street, New York, N. Y. 10003 


Branch offices and agents 
throughout the world 


Telephone: 212-674-6210 SHA-086 


48,222 


strong... 
and still growing! 










F.W. Faxon Company, the only 
fully automated library subscrip- 
tion agency in the world, has an 
IBM 370/145 computer currently 
listing 48,222 periodicals for your 
library. 

Our 'til forbidden service — 
the automatic annual renewal of 
your subscriptions — provides fast, 
accurate, and efficient processing 
of your orders and invoices. 

Send for free descriptive bro- 
chure and annual librarians’ guide. 


Library business is our only 
E business — since 1886. 


fpeu. FAXONCO..INC. 


15 Southwest Park 
Westwood, Massachusetts 02090 
Tel: (800) 225-7894 (Toll Free) 























BUY THE _ 
ECONOMY SIZE 
AND SAVE. 


If periodicals came in the same size as microfilm, they'd be 
about as big as the one we've shown here. 

Of course, that would make them impossible to read. But 
they'd almost be worth having anyway. 

For one thing, they'd save you vast expanses of space. 

A microfilm-size periodical would take up 94% less space than 
a periodical-size periodical. 

You'd also save on the vast expenses of space. Library 
storage space is now around $2.72 per square foot and soaring. 
And for what you now pay to store one volume of standard- 
size periodicals, you could store over 11 of our 

“economy size” ones. 

You could, that is, if there were such things. But as you 
know, periodicals don’t ordinarily come in economy size. 

We only mention it as a reminder that microfilmed 
periodicals come in nothing but. 

University Microfilms sells periodicals on 16mm or 
25mm microfilm and microfiche. For more information on them, 
write to University Microfilms, Dept.C14, 

300 North Zeeb Road, Ann Arbor, Mich. 48106. 


University Microfilms 


XEROX. 
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Dept. AL2-A 

Microcard Editions 
901-26th Street, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20037 





O Please send copies of your latest 
catalog without cost or obligation 


Name 





Title 





Organization —— 





Address _ = 
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Popular Journals Available on Microfiche 
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AMERICA. Vols. 93-115 (1955-66) ..........00200000. $100.00 MODERN LANGUAGE JOURNAL. 
AMERICAN HISTORICAL REVIEW. Vols:. 1-52 (1916-68) cick cede ee eee setae sss $210.00 

Vols. 1-73 (1895/96-1967/68) ..........cc cece eee 450.00 MODERN PHOTOGRAPHY. 1963-67 ............22-+: 50.00 
ANTIOCH REVIEW. Vols. 1-29 (1941-69/70) .......... 100.00 MOTOR TREND MAGAZINE. Vols. 12-21 (1960-69) .... 70.00 
ATLANTIC MONTHLY. Vols. 185-218 (1950-66) ........ 170.00 MUSICAL QUARTERLY. Vols. 46-56 (1960-70) ........ 150.00 
AUDUBON. Vols. 1-69 (1899-1967) ...----..++s+e 000s 220.00 THE NATION. Vols. 1-155 (1865-1942) |... 780.00 
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CHANGING TIMES: the Kiplinger magazine. 
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CHICAGO REVIEW. Vols. 1-21 (1946-70) ..........-.. 50.00 NEW MASSES. Vols. 1-66 (1926-48) ......----+++-+- 485.00 
CHRISTIAN CENTURY. Vols. 68-87 (1951-70) ......... 150.00 NEW REPUBLIC. Vols. 1-159 (1914-1968) .........--.- 548.00 
CONSUMER BULLETIN. Vols. 25-50 (1950-67) ........ 72.00 NEW YORK REVIEW OF BOOKS. 

CRAFT HORIZONS. Vols. 10-27 (1950-67) ............ 50.00 Vols: 1-15 TOSS TOPE) vaiseeneternees one vane yes 101.00 
CRITIQUE: STUDIES IN MODERN FICTION. 1963-68 ... 14.00 PSYCHOLOGY TODAY. Vols. 1-3 (1967-70) ......---- 20.00 
CROSS CURRENTS. Vols. 1-19 (1960-69) ............ 43.00 RADIO ELECTRONICS. Vols. 34-39 (1963-68) ........ 42.00 
DAEDALUS. 1955-66 sccss05occscennessnesaesewaous 60.00 READER'S DIGEST. Vols. 56-97 (1950-70) ............ 375.00 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE BULLETIN. SATURDAY EVENING POST. 1963-67 ...........2.0-. 120.00 

Vols: 1-55 (9990-66) 0.6 is cveseecevenwiene reason 310.00 SCHOOL ARTS. Vols. 64-68 (1964/65-1968/69) ....... 20.00 
EVERGREEN REVIEW. Vols. 1-11 (1957-67) .........- 44.00 SCIENCE NEWS. Vols. 8-90 (1926-66) .............0+ 210.00 
FARM JOURNAL: 1909-67 «c2esnearscisreererr tests 35.00 SENIOR SCHOLASTIC. Vols. 56-88 (1950-66).......... 145.00 
FILM QUARTERLY. Vols. 1-22 (1945-68/69) .........- 72:00 SEXOLOGY. Vols. 1-36 (1933/34-1969/70) ........... 199.00 
FINANCE: THE MAGAZINE OF MONEY. SPORTS ILLUSTRATED. 

Vols; 83-87 (1965-69) sb asnvscvesss ng erase ketosis 40.00 Vols. 20/21-30/31 (1964-69) ...........cc cee renit 125.00 
FORBES. Vols. 85-102 (1960-69) .....------.00+s 000: 75.00 TIME MAGAZINE. Vols. 1-88 (1923-66) .............. 970.00 
GEOGRAPHICAL REVIEW. Vols. 50-59 (1960-69) ...... 40.00 TODAY'S HEALTH. Vols. 28-44 (1950-66) ............ nei 
HARPER'S MAGAZINE. Vols. 198-233 (1949-66) ..... -. 180.00 UNESCO COURIER. Vols. 1-23 (1948/49-70) .......... 130.00 
HIGH FIDELITY. Vols. 15-19 (1965-69) ..........++--- 37.00 UNITED NATIONS REVIEW. 1954-64 ................ 55.00 
HOLIDAY. 1963:67 5 vos ddeieitascecsatdeeedae ena 70.00 U.S. DEPT. OF STATE BULLETIN. 

HORN BOOK MAGAZINE. Vols. 26-45 (1950-69) ....... 104.00 Vols; 1255 (1939-66) sos cataderastgeneam ana eni smie 310.00 
HOT ROD MAGAZINE. Vols. 13-23 (1960-70) ......-... 118.00 U.S. NEWS AND WORLD REPORT. 

JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. Vols. 1-145 (1875-1963) .... 570.00 Vols. 1-66/67 (1933-69) ..........--. eee eee 990.00 
LITERARY DIGEST. Vols. 1-31 (1890-1905) ........... 178.00 WILSON LIBRARY BULLETIN. Vols. 1-40 (1914-66) ..... 190.00 


Microfiche reprints of above journals continued through current issues. Send for prices. 
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contributors 








FreD FERRETTI joined the New York 
Times as a television critic-reporter 
in 1969, and currently serves on the 
general staff of the newspaper. His 
articles have appeared in New York 
magazine, Columbia Journalism Re- 
view, Harper’s Magazine, and other 
|magazines, and he has contributed 
to anthologies published by Praeger, 
Fawcett, and Washington Square 
| Press. Ferretti was a member of the 
staff of the New York Herald Tribune 
_ from 1950 until 1966. From 1966 until 
he joined the New York Times, Fer- 
retti worked at the National Broad- 
casting Company’s news division as 
a writer, reporter, editor, and a 
producer of a nightly news program. 
Having had the opportunity to know 
commercial television first-hand, 
public television has long been of 
interest to him. His analysis of edu- 
cational television in the 1960s, with 
a list of selected television films pro- 
duced in that decade, is found be- 
_ ginning on p. 366. Librarians will un- 
doubtedly find his film listings a use- 
ful resource for the development of 
audiovisual programming. The fact 
that an extensive variety of subject 
matter is available in programs pro- 
duced by public television, and is 
available to public libraries and edu- 
cational institutions for a modest 
rental fee is not widely known. 


Danie, Gore has managed to be- 
come almost an unknown to the 
library profession through his multi- 
faceted contributions to library lit- 
erature. Most recently he contributed 
‘to his anonymity by presenting a 
playscript a la Tennessee Williams 
out of Strindberg (AL, March 1971), 
which managed to elude an astound- 
ing number of readers. Friends of 
‘the Library Reserve Room after 
reading his scholarly remarks on p. 
4405 may contact him cautiously in 
his machine-made swivel chair at 
_ Macalester College in St. Paul, where 
spring is not expected until after- 
noon of the 28th of May. Those wish- 
‘ing to send flowers are asked to buy 
his book Bibliography for Beginners 
instead. 
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pan 


Eric Moon 


Eric Moon’s appearance in these 
pages has been too long in coming 
(see p. 395). He managed to rack up 
an impressive involvement with li- 
braries totaling some twenty years 
in England before he slipped off the 
boat at St. Johns, Newfoundland for 
a year. Thereupon he landed the job 
as editor of Library Journal and in 
nine very short years he turned it 
into the most influential and the 
money-makingest library periodical. 
He now heads the growing resources 
of Scarecrow Press in Metuchen, 
N.J., and is winding up his second 
stint as an ALA councilor. Long 
famed for his gadfly propensities, he 
has often been misinterpreted as be- 
ing opposed to the giant ALA. His 
words here, adapted from a speech 
presented to the students and 
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Louis Shores 


faculty of Dalhousie University 
School of Library Service on October 
4, 1971, should easily dispel that 
wobbly based canard. 


Louis SHorEs has made enough 
library history in his lifetime to 
equal the accomplishments of a 
dozen lesser men, and he is currently 
placing all of us further in his debt 
by preparing his autobiography. His 
essay “The Noise and Quiet of the 
Sixties” on p. 415 ıs a brief look 
at this past decade as it appears to 
Louis Shores. He has done the same 
thing for the seventies, eighties, and 
nineties, in his fantasy Looking For- 
ward to 1999, just published by the 
South Pass Press, P.O. Box 
3822, Tallahassee, FL 32303. | ] ll 





GEORGE SHIMMON 


classified 
advertisements 


NOTICE 


Respondents to advertisers offering faculty 
“rank” and “status” are advised that these 
terms are ambiguous and should inquire as 
to benefits involved. 


Applicants to positions should inquire as 
to residency requirements. ALA policy states 
that it is “opposed to any rule, regulation, 
or practice imposing as a condition of new 
or continued employment in any library a 
requirement of residency or U.S. citizenship 
except where a demonstrable danger to na- 
tional security is involved.” 

All advertisements submitted by institu- 
tions offering positions must include a salary 
range. The range should provide the ap- 
plicant with an indication of the salary the 
institution is willing to provide for the posi- 
tion offered. 


All advertisements for the Positions Wanted 
and the Positions Open classification will be 
edited to exclude direct or indirect refer- 
ences to race, creed, color, age, and sex 
as conditions of employment. 


Rates: $1.50 a printed line; ALA Members, $1. 
Please state whether you are an ALA member 
when placing your advertisement. If voucher 
forms are required, submit them with duplicate 
copy of our invoice to the Classified Depart- 
ment. Invoices issued after publication date: 
prepayment not accepted. 

Deadlines: Copy receipt and cancellation—six 
weeks preceding date of publication. No ac- 
knowledgments issued. 


FOR SALE 


OUT-OF-PRINT, Co/onia/ "out-of-print Book Ser- 
vice, Inc., specialists in supplying out-of-print 
books as listed in all library indexes (Granger: 
Essay & General Literature, Shaw Standard, 
Fiction, Biography, Lamont, Speech, etc.). 
Want lists invited. 23 E. 4 St., New York, NY 
10003. 


PERIODICALS bought & sold. Sets, files, back 
issues. Canner’s ALA Dept., Boston, MA 02215. 


U.S. GOVERNMENT publications. We buy, sell, 
and exchange. Samuel Ward, La Plata, MD 
20646. 


“OCCUPATIONS Filing Plan’ by Wilma Bennett, 
new, revised edition now available from the 
Interstate Printers and Publishers, Inc., Dan- 
ville, IL 61832, at $14.95 for the book listing 
the headings — the set of labels for 393 fields 
of work and 698 see references for use on 
your own folders to organize and service your 
unbound occupational information. 


BACK Number Magazines. Established 1889. 
Largest and best selections anywhere. Please 
send us your list of Duplicates for Sale. Abra- 
hams Magazine Service, Inc., Serials Depart- 
ment, 56 E. 13 St., New York, NY 10003. 


BOOKS located for you. Any out-of-print titles. 
Free searching. Never an obligation to buy 
any book. We will locate 1 or 1,000 books for 
you. Write Brainard Book Co., Box 444AL, La 
Grange, IL 60525. 


EXCLUSIVE want lists get prompt attention, wide 
search, reasonable prices from International 
Bookfinders, Inc., Box 1-ALA, Pacific Palisades, 
CA 90272. 


GOVERNMENT publications. Current documents 
mailed in 3 days. Same GPO prices. CaDocs, 
Box 4922, Washington, DC 20008. 


LOCAL History. We buy and sell genealogies: 
town, county and state histories of all states. 
Also free search service. Saddleback Book 
Shop, P.O. Box 10393, Santa Ana, CA 92711. 


WHEN in the San Francisco Bay region, visit 
William P. Wreden (uncommon books in all 
categories), 200 Hamilton Ave., Palo Alto, CA 
94301; (415) 325-6851. 


AMERICAN FABRICS, Nos. 1-89, bound, $650. 
University of the Pacific, Stockton, CA 95204. 


BOOKS circulate when users can find them. 
Cross references can double circulation by 
guiding users to their topics and by suggesting 
similar topics. The Woods Cross Reference 
Card System for school and public libraries 
contains over 1300 see, see also, and notes 
cards selected from Sears for the general li- 
brary collection by William E. Woods + man- 
ual/list of headings with Dewey numbers, 
$30. Woods Library Publishing Co., 12131 Ss. 
Elizabeth St., Chicago, IL 60643. 


MEXICO: Statistics, laws, 
publications, literature, 
etc. Request our lists. 
Mexico 7, D.F. 


periodicals, official 
history, economics, 
MACH, Apdo. 7-854, 


200,000 out-of-print, scholarly books in all sub- 
ject areas. Want lists invited. Free search 
service. Lincoln Book Shoppe, Inc., 905 West- 
minster St., Providence, RI 02903. 


BACKDATE magazines. Over 2,000,000. Send 
want lists. Prompt and efficient service. Mid- 
town, Box 917-AL, Maywood, NJ 07607. 


BUILDING special collections are one of our spe- 
cialties. Foreign books and periodicals, cur- 
rent and out-of-print. Albert J. Phiebig Inc., 
Box 352, White Plains, NY 10602. 


TRANSLATIONS. Technical/general. Publications 
typesetting. All languages. Eurolarts, Inc., Box 
30171, Bethesda, MD 20014; (301) 656-1800. 


LC PROOFS. We have LC proof slips 1966-1971 
(English titles) in one alphabetical file. Ex- 
cellent for reproducing catalog cards. $2,000 
or best offer. Card draws included free if 
desired. Capital Library Service, 133 Center- 
way, Greenbelt, MD 20770. 


SRI AUROBINDO’S long awaited first collected 
works now available. 30 beautifully printed 
volumes. Centenary Library, 726 S. Graham, 
Memphis, TN 38111. 


RIDICULOUS offers eagerly invited: Sports ll- 
lustrated, first issue 1954 through 1970, com- 
plete, excellent. V. J. Lopez, 25962 Eshelman, 
Lomita, CA 90717. 


COMPLETE SET of American Chemical Society 
Journals (JACS) 1910-1937 with Vol. 48 y2 
Century of Chemicals J.A.C.S. Golden Jubilee 
Extra. 1876-1926 August 20-26. 1 issue miss- 
ing; number 12, December 1934, Vol. 56. 
Rodney Dietzman, R.R., Ridgeway, WI. 


FREE 315 business, trade, educational maga- 
zines. Yours for the asking. Complete ad- 
dresses $2. Resourceful Research, Box 642 
FDR-1, New York, NY 10022. 


PAPERBACKS for children’s department. 1,000 
titles, 25% discount. For catalog, write Book 
Fairs, 1280 Boston, Aurora, CO 80010. 


UNUSUAL line of quality paperbacks for chil- 
dren and adults for sale. 14 titles, all limited, 
finely printed editions. Also used, out-of-print 
and rare fantasy and science fiction for sale. 
For complete list and information write Lois 
Newman Books, P.C. Box 24560, Los Angeles, 
CA 90024. 


OFFICE supplies. Special discount to Ameri- 
can Library Association members on paper 
for all electrostatic office copiers, toner for 
Xerox or IBM copiers, thermal copy paper, 
pens, markers, business forms, IBM type- 
writter ribbons, etc. Call toll free (800) 421- 
1270. American National Supply Corp., 1243 
W. 134 St., Gardena, CA 90247. 


WANTED 


WANTED: “How | Run My Library Good” ideas. 
The U*N*A*B*A*S*H*E*D Librarian, a quar- 
terly letter. G.P.O. Box 2631, New York, NY 
10001. i 


POSITIONS WANTED 


GRADUATE from accredited library school seeks 
work. Languages: Russian, Chinese. Experi- 
ence: 2 years. Write B-589-W. 


LIBRARIAN, MLS, 2 years’ experience, and 17 
years’ experience in medical work, wishes to 
locate in large medical library, any level. 
Desirous of more experience in medical field. 
Write B-595-W. 


LIBRARIAN. MLS. Trained in large Midwest pub- 
lic library. Versatile career. Can serve as con- 
sultant in an administrative capacity. Avail- 
able August 1, 1972. Desire interview. Write 
B-603-W or telephone, days: (312) 435-4200; 
evenings: (312) 667-2757. 


LIBRARIAN, MLS + 2d MA + 6 year's experi- 
ence library and AV administration + prac- 
ticing librarian in public, college, and special. 
Desires position PNW, U.S.A. Write B-607-W. 


LIBRARIAN, MLS, 1971, with 1 year experience 
in cataloging in university library, seeks posi- 
tion as a cataloger (generalist or oriental 
specialist). Experience with H-Y system. 
Knowledge of Chinese and Japanese. Prefer 
location in Philadelphia, Boston or the greater 
metropolitan areas of either, but would con- 
sider any opening in Eastern U.S.A. Write 
B-608-W. 


OREGON. Librarian, MLS, 1 year experience, 
seeking part-time or full-time position prefer- 
ably children’s services, within 100 miles of 
the San Francisco area for the summer of 
1972. Write B-610-W. 


LIBRARIAN, MSLS, 1 year experience in elemen- 
tary school library, seeks position in Atlanta, 
Georgia area beginning summer of 1972. 
Write B-611-W. 


DO you need a library assistant for the summer 
months? Irish library assistant seeks summer 
employment in university, public, or any 
American library. 4 years’ experience in uni- 
versity library. Usual qualifications. Write 
B-612-W. 


LIBRARIAN returning to the United States after 
overseas research project desires a position 
with opportunity to contribute by promoting 
library use, conducting research, and/or 
working with a multimedia collection. 5 years’ 
library experience + varied backgrouna. 
Available July 1. ALA-accredited degree. Write 
B-613-W. 


LIBRARIAN, with two master’s-library science; 
education, and many years experience as 
teacher and/or librarian, desires position as 
librarian in downstate Illinois public school. 
Available August 1972. Write B-614-W. 





LIBRARIAN desires relocation in Midwest. BS 
and MS in education and MS in library sci- 
ence. Teaching/school library and public li- 
brary experience. Present position university 
library. Write B-615-W. 


LIBRARIAN seeks junior college position in 
Southern California. Excellent background in 
music, humanities, and AV. Bilingual (Span- 
ish). 3 years’ experience, 1% in administra- 
tion. Write B-616-W. 


CATALOGER. MS in LS + subject master’s, ex- 
perienced, thorough knowledge of LC seeks 
position in small or medium-sized academic 
library. Write B-617-W. 


LIBRARIAN, MA, MALS, 15 years’ experience in 
academic library administration, collection 
building, and building planning, seeks direc- 
torship of college library on East or West 
Coast. Present salary $12,240. Desires inter- 
view. Write B-618-W. 


LIBRARIAN, MLS, 1 year experience as technical 
services librarian for pharmaceutical research 
library. Serials, acquisitions, cataloging, super- 
visory experience. Seeks small college or 
public library directorship in Northeast/ Mid- 
Atlantic area. Excellent references. Write B- 
619-W. 


POSITIONS OPEN 


NATIONWIDE 
Multiple 


PENNSYLVANIA. Experienced librarians needed 
now! Library Career Consultants need experi- 
enced librarians in all categories, to fill exist- 
ing job vacancies, nationally. Send your resume 
immediately; it will be treated with the utmost 
confidence. Send to John J. Donahoe, Mng. 
Dir., Library Career Consultants, 915 Saxon- 
burg Blvd., Ste. 212, Pittsburgh, PA 15223. 


ACADEMIC LIBRARY 
Administration 


NEW MEXICO. Library services director (chief 
librarian and chairman, department of library 
science). To direct staff of 5 professional li- 
brarians in developing Program of library 
services including an expanding undergradu- 
ate program of library science. Must have 
MLS from ALA-accredited library school, con- 
siderable experience in college-level teaching 
and administration. Salary and faculty rank 
depending on training and experience. Mini- 
mum $14,000 for 11 months. Equal opportun- 
ity employer. Apply to Jean Johnson, New 
Mexico Highlands University, Las Vegas, NM 
87701. 


NEW YORK. Head librarian for Siena College, 
private Franciscan church-related liberal arts 
college in suburb of Albany, New York. 132,000 
volumes, 1,600 students. Member of Hudson- 
Mohawk Association of Colleges and Universi- 
ties and Capital District Library Council, both 
making possible real cooperation by area col- 
leges. Need librarian with keen interest in 
curriculum content support by library materi- 
als, acquaintance with technical and Public 
service areas and experience in administrative 
responsibility. Salary range $10,000-$15,000 
depending on credentials. Available July. Ap- 
ply to Rev. Emmett Barrett, O.F.M., V-P for 
Acad. Affrs., Siena College, Loudonville, NY 
12211. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. Head librarian, New England 
College. Must be creative, aggressive, an 
empathetic administrator, and view the li- 
brary as actively servicing the educational 
community. Begin September 1972. New 


VERMONT. Head librarian. 


building, 1967, 1200 students, 15 staff, ac- 
quisitions approximately 8,000 volumes a 
year. Fully integrated educational media staff 
and facility. College is accredited (1967). Sal- 
ary $13,000-$17,000 depending on experience 
and qualifications. Usual benefits. Contact 
Stevens W. Hilyard, Ln., New England College, 
Henniker, NH 03242. 


MONTANA. Librarian-director of instructional 
media. Minimum of master’s in librarianship 
from ALA-accredited institution. College ex- 
perience (preferably library administrative), 
knowledge of government documents, ERIC, 
audiovisual, and other media materials, fac- 
ulty rank. Fiscal year salary $15,000-$17,000. 
Contact H. McCleave, Acad. V-P, Eastern Mon- 
tana College, Billings, MT 59101. 


Must combine ad- 
ministrative ability with commitment to serv- 
ice to faculty and students. Master’s degree 
from accredited library school and experience 
in college library required. Faculty rank. New 
library building, 65,000 volumes in current 
collection. $10,000-$11,000 depending on ex- 
perience, + 20% fringe benefits. Send resume 
to Dean Ferguson McKay, Lyndon State Col- 
lege, Lyndonville, VT 05851. 


NEW MEXICO. Director, general library, Univer- 
sity of New Mexico. Full faculty appointment. 
MLS, recent administrative experience in large 
academic or research library. 600,000 volumes, 
19,000 enrollment and growing, and 26 doc- 
toral programs. Professional management sur- 
vey of general library just completed. Multi- 
cultural community. Salary $22,000-$26,000, 
beginning July 1. Resume to Raymond R., Mac- 
Curdy, Chmn., Search Committee, Department 
of Modern and Classical Languages, Ortega 
Hall 441, University of New Mexico, Albu- 
querque, NM 87106. 


Multiple 


CALIFORNIA. Chief, technical services. Librarian 
V, $12,804-$15,552. Responsible for 4 depart- 
ments and staff of 30. Minimum of 5 years’ 
Professional experience required. Bibliog- 
rapher-collection builder. Librarian 1V, $11,- 
628-$14,112. Minimum of 4 years’ of increas- 
ingly responsible and appropriate experience 
required. Responsible jc: coordinating disci- 
Plines collection building by faculty and by 
librarians and for directing development of 
general collections. Knowledge of books, book 
trade, and administrative competence re- 
quired. An accredited degree and personal 
interview required at applicant's expense. New 
building. 21 working days’ vacation and 12 
days’ sick leave per year. Retirement pro- 
gram. Optional partially paid health plans. 
We are an equal opportunity employer. To 
apply or to obtain further information write 
Harold F. Wells, Dir., College Library, Cali- 
fornia State Polytechnic College, 3801 W. 
Temple Ave., Pomona, CA 91768. 


KANSAS, 2 positions: Acquisitions head, open 
now, and social sciences division head, open 
July 1. Recently completed library addition 
provides spacious and attractive facilities. 
Administrative ability and organizational ex- 
pertise desirable. MLS and experience re- 
quired. Minimum salary $8,700. Faculty 
rank, state retirement, and health insurance. 
24 working days’ vacation. Send resume to 
Robert Hampton, Dir., William Allen White 
Library, Kansas State Teachers College, Em- 
poria, KS 66801. 


CANADA. Exciting new community library col- 
lege requires the following, effective July 1, 
1972. Library cataloger, all learning resources 
materials; audiovisual library reference: ref- 
erence. To lend professional expertise to the 
college in keeping with the concept of the 
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library and audiovisual departments as an 
integrated learning resource center. MLS pre- 
ferred. 3 years’ experience required. Salary 
range with MLS $9,957-$15,825 commen- 
surate with qualifications and experience. Also 
broadcast technologist. Supervises repair and 
maintenance of ETV color studios, audio 
studios; RF distribution and related electronic, 
audiovisual and portable ETV equipment and 
systems. Must have systems design knowledge 
and know proper inventory and service record 
procedures. Minimum qualifications 2 year 
technologist’s certificate from a recognized 
technical institute. 2 to 3 years’ experience. 
Salaries commensurate with qualifications and 
experience. Apply in writing with full resume 
of qualifications and experience to J. L. Jones, 
Dir, Mount Royal College, Learning Re- 
sources, 7 Ave. at 11 St., S.W., Calgary 2, 
Alberta, Canada. 


GOVERNMENT 

Administration 

FLORIDA. Director of the division of state li- 
brary services (state librarian), Tallahassee, 
Florida. Salary $19,000. Position now open. 
For more information write to Secretary of 
State, Richard (Dick) Stone. The Capitol, Tal- 
lahassee, FL 32304. 


Services 


VIRGINIA. State Library. Regional library con- 
sultant. Position open for consultant to work 
with librarians, public officials, and trustees 
to coordinate and develop library service in 
eastern area of the state. Headquarters in 
Richmond. Position requires graduation from 
an accredited library school and 5 years’ of 
public library experience, 2 of which must 


FREE! Directory of 
over 12,000 educational 
sound filmstrips 


Send for your free 24-page 
directory of over 12,000 
educational sound filmstrips. 
Directory lists film titles and 
where to get them. Social 
studies, guidance, government, 
art, business, geography, voca- 
tional, language arts, many 
more. Sound filmstrips add a 
new dimension in learning to 
any classroom. This directory 
makes it easy to find the right 
filmstrip. 


DuK ANE 


CORPORATION 
AUDIO-VISUAL DIVISION 


Dept. AL-42. St. Charles, Ill. 60174 
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be in an administrative capacity. Must have 
driver’s license. Salary range $10,992-$13,728. 
Apply to Personnel Manager, State Library, 
Richmond, VA 23219. An equal opportunity 
employer. 


PUBLIC LIBRARY 


Administration 


MASSACHUSETTS. Newburyport needs head 
librarian in historic, cultural city of 16,000 
(35 minutes from Boston). A challenging 
opportunity to revitalize the library system. 
Salary range $8,000-$10,000. Ample fringe 
benefits. Bachelor’s degree required + ap- 
propriate experience. Apply to Byron J. Mat- 
thews, Chmn., Board of Directors, City Hall, 
Newburyport, MA 01950. 


RHODE ISLAND. Assistant director for Pawtucket 
Public Library and Regional Library Center. 
$10,010. Will assist director in all phases of 
library operations, with special emphasis on 
public services and personnel development. 
Requirements include ALA-accredited MLS and 
proved ability in staff motivation. The library 
serves a progressive city of 77,000 and a 
region of 318,000, convenient to Providence, 
Newport, Boston, and Cape Cod. Send letter 
of application and resume to R. W. Robbins, 
Dir., Pawtucket, RI 02860. 


NEW YORK. Public library director for the Cold 
Spring Harbor Library (Long Island) located 
about 25 miles east of New York City. Start- 
ing salary $11,000-$12,000. Requirements in- 
clude a master's degree from an accredited 
library school and appropriate experience. 
Needed is someone particularly interested in 
serving children and young adults, and strong 
in community relations and imaginative pro- 
grams. Resumes should be submitted with- 


OT p00 


NEARLY 7,000 
CORE COLLECTION 
REPRINT TITLES 


PLUS: 


e original trade books 
e tape cassettes 
e large print editions 
e microfiche 
All this and no gimmicks... 


just good service from the 
library-oriented publisher. 


50 LIBERTY AVENUE 
FREEPORT. NEW YORK 11520 
(516) 3799270 


For Catalogs, Write or Call Collect 


ILLINOIS. 


out delay to Guenter A. Jansen, Dir., Suffolk 
Cooperative Library System, P.O. Box 187, 
Bellport, NY 11713. 


Assistant librarian. Community of 
20,000 located 20 minutes from Chicago's 
Loop. Heavy cataloging and reference re- 
sponsibilities in a growing 7-year-old li- 
brary. 5th-year degree and 2 years’ experience 
required. Salary range beginning $9,000, de- 
pending on experience. Resume to Board of 
Directors, Public Library, 10700 Canterbury 
St., Westchester, IL 60153. 


NORTH CAROLINA. Librarian for county library 
entering a period of growth. Located in beau- 
tiful western North Carolina. Building pro- 
gram in beginning stages. A chance to 
develop modern library program. Salary 
$10,000-$12,000. Send complete resume to 
Personnel Committee, Haywood County Pub- 
lic Library, 402 S. Haywood St., Waynesville, 
NC 28786. 


MINNESOTA. Head librarian. Scenic city of 
12,000 in the Mississippi Valley. Small city 
benefits within 1 hour of metropolitan Twin 
Cities. Excellent facilities in mew (1970), air- 
conditioned building. Member of SELCO, 
“Southeastern Libraries Cooperating,” regional 
library system. Challenging service expansion 
possibilities. MLS + experience. Salary range 
$10,000-$11,500 + fringe benefits. Send re- 
sume to Chairman, Board of Trustees, Public 
Library, Red Wing, MN 55066. 


CONNECTICUT. Connecticut's capital city needs 
head of business, science & technology de- 
partment. Applicant must have MLS and ap- 
propriate experience. Salary range $12,974- 
$15,574. 5% increment expected April 1. 
35-hour week, 4 weeks’ vacation, medical 
benefits, life insurance, pension plan. Apply 
to Assistant Librarian, Public Library, 500 
Main St., Hartford, CT 06103. 


Multiple 


MASSACHUSETTS. Assistant regional adminis- 
trator, for regional system serving a 4-county 
area, to assist with administrative detail, and 
assist member librarians with technical ad- 
vice, program planning, and workshops. Must 
have accredited MLS degree and at least 2 
years’ appropriate experience. $10,602-$12,- 
828. Advisor for service to children and 
young people, to advise member librarians 
and assist them with planning services to 
children and young people. Must have ac- 
credited MLS degree and at least 2 years’ 
successful experience in children’s work in 
a public library. $9,115-$11,034. Multimedia 
librarian, to plan and supervise the develop- 
ment of multimedia services, organize and con- 
duct workshops. Must have accredited MLS and 
appropriate experience in the use of multi- 
media equipment and program planning. 
$9,843-$11,908. Apply to Cornelia B. Church, 
Reg. Admn., Western Regional Public Library 
System, Springfield Library, 220 State St. 
Springfield, MA 01103. 


FLORIDA. Fort Lauderdale Public Library has 
openings for head of main library children’s 
room and branch librarian to develop strong 
program of service to disadvantaged. Salary 
range for both positions $9,414-$11,920. Ap- 
pointment above beginning step possible. 
Write Civil Service, City Hall, P.O. Box 1181, 
Fort Lauderdale, FL 33320. 


VIRGINIA, Librarians. The county of Henrico, 
Virginia has immediate openings for a refer- 
ence librarian and for a cataloger in technical 
processing. Excellent opportunity with full 
benefits for experienced or inexperienced li- 
brarian in public library System of an urban 
county. Master’s degree in library science 


CALIFORNIA. 


required. Salary range $8,385-$11,063. Send 
resume to Personnel Office, County of Hen- 
rico, P.O. Box 27032, Richmond, VA 23261. 


Services 
PENNSYLVANIA. Wanted: /nnovator to develop 


a preschool multimedia library as a separate 
public service agency. Experience with pre- 
schoolers, knowledge of multimedia, and 
familiarity with the “free school” or ‘alterna- 
tive” approach to preschool education is 
necessary. College degree required. Minimum 
salary $9,500. Resume to D. W. Craig Ext. LN., 
Public Library, Box 1631, Erie, PA 16507. 


Children’s services coordinator. 
Accredited library school graduate with at 
least 5 years’ professional experience (3 in 
public library children’s work) including 
supervisory experience. Active children's pro- 
gram in progressive city-county library. Salary 
$11,304-$13,728. Excellent fringe benefits. 
Apply Director of Library Services, Public Li- 
brary of Stockton-San Joaquin County, 605 
N. El Dorado St., Stockton, CA 95202. 


PENNSYLVANIA. Multimedia specialist to select 


materials for an innovative preschool library, 
develop programs and services for preschool- 
ers and their parents, and coordinate these 
activities with other community agencies and 
libraries. Master’s degree required in audio- 
visuals and/or librarianship. Minimum salary 
$8,500. Resume to D. W. Craig, Ext. Ln., Pub- 
lic Library, Box 1631, Erie, PA 16507. 


WISCONSIN. Reference librarian: Exceptional Op- 


portunity to develop reference services. New 
$1,000,000 library building completed in 1968. 
Size of building is approximately 50,000 
square feet. Fond du Lac is a city of 40,000, 
located at the foot of the Fox River Valley on 
beautiful Lake Winnebago. 4-season recrea- 
tional area: skiing, boating, swimming, golfing, 
winter sports. 4-hour drive from Chicago, Y2 
hour to Lake Michigan. Beginning salary in 
the $11,000 range and up. Position on salary 
schedule is determined by qualifications and 
experience. Qualifications: MS in LS. Month 
vacation, city retirement plan, social security, 
sick leave, etc. benefits. Position open April 
1. Apply to Director, Public Library, Fond du 
Lac, WI 54935; (1-414) 921-0066. 


IOWA. Head of adult services, $10,500-$12,800, 


to direct adult reading and reference services 
in expanding picturesque Mississippi River 
community of 60,000 within convenient trav- 
eling distance to Chicago and Minneapolis. 
MSLS with 4 years’ appropriate experience. 
For details write W. G. Fullmer, Dir., Carnegie- 
Stout Public Library, Dubuque, IA 52001. 


Technical Processing 
CONNECTICUT. Connecticut’s capital city needs 


cataloger at the beginning level, with MLS. 
Salary range $8,359-$9,542. 5% increment 
expected April 1. 35-hour week, 4-weeks’ 
vacation, medical benefits, life insurance, 
pension plan. Apply to Assistant Librarian, 
Public Library, 500 Main St., Hartford, CT 
06103. 


SCHOOL LIBRARY 


Secondary 
MASSACHUSETTS. School librarian for large bi- 


brary-media center at Mt. Greylock Regional 
High School in the college community of Wil- 
liamstown, Massachusetts, 1200-pupil school 
desires a professional with background and 
leadership ability to coordinate the use of an 
excellent new facility by pupils and a faculty 
of 82. Master’s degree. Salary range $8,112- 
$14,560. Apply to Robert J. Osterman, Supt., 
Mt. Greylock Regional School District, 
Williamstown, MA 01267. 








Special School/Library Offer! 
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Buy World Book ’72 


and get an extra 


Volume 22 Research 
Guide/Index! 


C We've added a lot to World Book ’72... 
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but nothing to its price. Brand new for 

1972—Volume 22 adds a unique Research 

ts Guide/Index to World Book’s already 
ji excellent information retrieval system. 
i To make this new feature of World Book 
ù widely available and to stimulate independent 
study and research, we are offering an 
extra copy of Volume 22 at no extra cost. 
The entire set in the School and Library 
binding—plus an extra Volume 22 
Research Guide/Index—for just $144 
plus shipping and handling. Prices 
slightly higher in Canada. 
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and get an extra 
Volume 15 Guide 
ag and Index! 


Now you can also get an extra copy of 
the greatly revised Guide and Index | 
Volume 15 with every set of Childcraft. 
The Index volume contains 45 curriculum 
enrichment guides to show how Childcraft | 
relates to the major areas of the school | 
curriculum. And the cost. . . just $75.00 






in the Heritage Binding plus shipping and 
handling. Prices slightly higher in Canada. 


Offer is limited to schools and libraries 
and expires September 30, oe 


| To: Mr. Dick Shapiro, Sales Manager, Sta. 20 | 
Field Enterprises Educational Corporation 
Merchandise Mart Plaza 

Chicago, Illinois 60654 


Dear Mr. Shapiro: 


Please have someone contact me regarding 
your special offer on 


O World Book O Childcraft. 
Name and Title 

School/Library 

Office Phone 

Address 








cational Corporation 
subsidiary of Field Enterprises, Inc. 
Affiliated with Field Educational 
Publications, Inc., and A. J. Nystrom & Co. 
Merchandise Mart Plaza , Chicago, Illinois 60654 
World Book—Childcraft of Canada, Ltd. | City State Zip 

150 Eglinton Avenue East Toronto 12, Ontario {| — 
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BIIBNET biends the two “recommended”* technologies of low cost 
micrographic storage and high speed all purpose interactive minicomputers. 


BIIBNET provides an in-house self-contained bibliographic control system for 


each library and can give CRT console access to library networks at the same time. 


BIISNET systems excel all other computer based library systems formerly 
designed for use in technical processing when it comes to: 


e Comprehensiveness and completeness of MARC files plus all other 
LC cataloging data 


e Reliable file access to LC cataloging from 1953 to the most current 
cataloging data available 


e Operating improvements that sharply increase net productivity 
e Low drain on expense budgets 


A BIBNET representative is ready to show you how your library and your 
network group can use this powerful system. 


og 

OO INFORMATION DYNAMICS CORPORATION 
sa 80 Main Street, Reading, Mass. 01867 

OO “The leader in bibliographic support systems.” 


*“Recommended” by the Computer Science and Engineering Board of the National Academy of Sciences in 
their latest report to the Council on Library Resourc es “LIBRARIES AND INFORMATION TECHNOLOGY — 
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A National Systems Challenge” available from NAS Printing & Publishing Office, 2101 Constitution Ave., N.W. 


Washington, D.C. 20418. 
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Enoch Pratt’s sad message to its 
patrons symbolizes the reduction in 
library service facing libraries of all 
types everywhere. For public libraries 
a small ray of hope is implicit in the 
priority status given them in the State 
and Local Fiscal Assistance Act of 1972 
(see p. 1179). For a picture of the 
priority many libraries have in their 
home towns, see pp. 1163-64. Photo 
courtesy of Baltimore’s News American. 
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It takes vital, lively, 

professionally produced 

cassette programs to capture 

the attention and hold the interest of 
today’s young-advanced listeners. 





Make sure that your programs fulfill their important purpose with 
Mini-Kits from Spoken Arts, Mini-Kits are assembled from the world’s largest 
cassette library .. . give you related programs scaled to the interests of all ages, from 
the elementary grades through high school. Hundreds of programs to choose 
from, including folk and fairy tales, stories and rhymes, 
adventures and fables, ballads and folk songs, 

ala classics, poetry and many, many others. All are 

; recorded with excellent clarity and fidelity by 

talented professionals whose high artistic 
standards inspire enthusiasm. 


32 New Mini-Kits 
now ready. 


Each contains 6 full-length cassettes 
and a comprehensive teacher's 
guide in a convenient library 
storage album. From $35.50 up, 
postpaid, depending on your 
selection. Ideal way to start a 
young people’s program or a We have prepared a new folder 
expand your present library. listing and describing the contents 
of these new Mini-Kits and will be 
happy to send one to you upon 


G j MORD receipt of your request. 


GAYLORD BROS., INC. LIBRARY SUPPLIES AND EQUIPMENT * SYRACUSE, NY 13201 * STOCKTON, CA 95204 














Of Note is compiled by the editorial staff of 
American Libraries and presents their interpre- 
tation of news of general interest about librar- 


= dans and libraries. Contributions for this column 


are welcomed by the editors. 


Revenue sharing: Libraries, in an 
unexpected development, have been 
named as one of the priority cate- 
_gories for spending under the State 
and Local Fiscal Assistance Act of 
1972. Commonly known as revenue 
_ Sharing, the act provides for the 
_ distribution of federal income taxes 
in dollar amounts to state and local 
governments. Under the terms of 
the act, aid is divided one-third for 
states and two-thirds for local 
-= governments and must be spent in 
the following categories: public 
safety, including law enforcement, 
= fire protection, and building code 
enforcement; environmental protec- 
tion, including sewage disposal, 
sanitation, and pollution abatement; 
transit systems and streets and 
roads; health; recreation; social ser- 
vices for the poor or aged; and 
financial administration. A compre- 
hensive analysis of the State and 
_ Local Fiscal Assistance Act of 1972 
and its implications for library sup- 
_ port appears on page 1179. 


Depository libraries: Public Law 
92-368, passed by the 92nd Congress 
on August 10, 1972, designates the 
highest state appellate court library 
as a depository of U.S. Government 
documents. The North Carolina Su- 
preme Court Library, Raleigh, was 
the first depository designated pur- 
suant to this law. Under provisions 
of PL 92-368, a total of forty-six 
_ depository libraries can be added to 

the program. The state supreme 
court libraries of Alabama, Arkan- 
sas, Missouri, and New Mexico held 

depository library status prior to 
the passage of the law. 


X 


"Architect at issue: Pittsburgh 
_ Mayor Peter F. Flaherty, who has 
_had running battles with everyone 
from policemen to NAACP and the 
city hall cleaning ladies, has sent out 
word that city help for renovation 
of Carnegie Library’s Homewood 
Branch might be withdrawn if plans 
-continue with black architect Walter 
ot AR 





Roberts. 


of note 


The city has approved 
$50,000 toward the $100,000 project. 
The mayor previously attempted to 
bar the firm from designing a pro- 
posed $12-million-dollar school proj- 


-ect but the school board would 


not capitulate. The Homewood Li- 
brary advisory board, formed from 
area residents by library director 
Anthony A. Martin, said it had been 
told that the city has contracted 
with Urban Design Associates, a 
white-owned firm, to supervise the 
construction. The advisory commit- 
tee objected to the change after 
working on renovation plans with 
Mr. Roberts for 18 months. 


Book selection problem: Douglas 
County (Oregon) Library has been 
getting its lumps in the local “letters- 
to-the-editor” section from a Mrs. 
Basil Denison. She claims that the 
library refused an offer to place the 
John Birch Society Blue Book in its 
collection despite the fact that the 
card catalog showed two anti-Birch 
Society books available. Mrs. Deni- 
son asked for some balance in the 
collection. “The head librarian in- 
formed me that the Blue Book (she 
omitted referring to the others I 
listed) was not on the lists from 
which their policy permits them to 
choose.” Mrs. Denison commented 
that she had personally corre- 
sponded with ALA and “learned they 
had the Blue Book listed under “Ex- 
tremism in American Politics.” She 
went on to charge that further re- 
search into the library collection 
revealed additional bias and im- 
balance in the collection. Douglas 
County Librarian Carole Trimble 
told American Libraries that the li- 
brary’s selection policy requires 
authoritative recommendations on 
the placement of titles. In view of 
the listing of the Blue Book by ALA 
and in LeRoy C. Merritt’s Book 
Selection and Intellectual Freedom, 
she felt that the library board would 
consider adding the title. 


CSD withdraws materials state- 
ment: During the 1972 Annual Con- 
ference the Board of ALA’s Children’s 
Services Division adopted a “State- 
ment on Reevaluation of Children’s 
Materials” in response to increas- 
ing membership concern about the 
content of media materials and their 
effect on children. At the same time 
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the board unanimously endorsed the 


Intellectual Freedom Committee’s 
statement on Free Access to Librar- 
ies for Minors, later adopted by 
Council (American Libraries, Sep- 
tember, p. 896). 

The Intellectual Freedom Commit- 
tee reviewed the CSD statement and 
advised the board that it was in 
conflict with the Library Bill of 
Rights as well as the Council state- 
ment on labeling and the newly 
adopted statement on access for 
minors. As a consequence, the CSD 
Board announced that it was recom- 
mending that use and distribution 
of the statement be delayed until a 
revision can be completed. 


Library acts as loan site: Prince 
William County (Virginia) Library 
provided office space in the new 
central library at Manassas allowing 
the Small Business Administration 
to process homeowner and business 
loans arising from the damage in- 
flicted by tropical storm Agnes. In 
a three-month period two thousand 
interviews were conducted and 1,300 
loans, amounting to over $10 million, 
were granted covering 10 counties 
in Virginia. Many who came for 
loans also registered for library 
cards. Although the system suffered 
no storm damage, about 225 ma- 
terials on loan to patrons were lost. 
The library has waived fines or re- 
placement costs and is seeking fed- 
eral assistance to replace the 
materials. 


National Commission: The Na- 
tional Commission on Libraries and 
Information Science met in Chicago 
September 27-29. September 27 was 
devoted to the first of three planned 
regional hearings while the 28 and 
29 were devoted to meetings not 
open to observers or the press. The 
first regional hearing of the com- 
mission ran continuously from 8 
a.m. to 6 p.m. and twenty-three in- 
dividuals (f. accompanying box) 
made oral presentations to the com- 
mission. 

Most of those who offered testi- 
mony did so upon invitation of the 
commission, but there was a time 
slot in the middle of the day when 
anyone present could offer state- 
ments. Some of the more interesting 
presentations involved specific rec- 
ommendations: the need for a na- 
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tional periodical lending library, the 


need for a national library of cul- 


tural heritage, the need for public 
libraries to collect local history, and 
the need for libraries to acquire and 
publicize the existence of municipal 
reports and records so that citizen 
action groups can have access to 
them. During its Chicago hearings 
the commission was again reminded 
that libraries must serve as informa- 
tion centers, and according to Chair- 
man Burkhardt this is a constant 
theme in much of the testimony the 
commission has solicited. General 
topics were networks and coopera- 
tion, the need to find a new basis 


Witnesses Before the Commission and Commissioners Present, Sept. 27 


Invited: Gerald M. Born, execu- 
tive secretary, Public Library Asso- 
ciation, American Library Associa- 
tion, Chicago; Alphonse F. Trezza, 
director, Illinois State~ Library, 
Springfield; Ervin J. Gaines, 
director, Minneapolis Public Li- 
brary, Minnesota; Rose Vain- 
stein, professor of Library Science, 
School of Library Science, Univer- 
sity of Michigan, Ann Arbor; Gene- 
vieve M. Casey, associate professor, 
Department of Library Science, 
Wayne State University, Detroit; 
Bernard M. Fry, dean, Graduate 
Library School, Indiana University, 
Bloomington; David R. Smith, 
president, Minnesota Library As- 
sociation, Minneapolis; Joseph F. 


Shubert, state librarian and chair- 


man, ALA Legislation Committee, 
State Library of Ohio, Columbus; 
Robert Wedgeworth, executive di- 
rector, ALA, Chicago; Estelle 
librarian, School of 
Medicine, Washington University, 
St. Louis; Lawrence W. Towner, 
director and librarian, Newberry 
Library, Chicago. 

Public: John Armendariz, Mexi- 
can-American Council on Educa- 
tion, 1300 S. Wabash, Chicago, IL 
60605; Edmund Arnold, director, 
Library Services, Cornell College, 
Mt. Vernon, Iowa; Richard Bjork- 
lund, 2959 Wilson Ave., Chicago, 
60625; Michael Howlett, State of 
Illinois auditor of Public Accounts, 
Springfield; Edmund J. Kuchar- 
ski, assistant secretary of state, 
160 North LaSalle, Chicago, 60601; 





for library funding, and the role of 


the federal government in library 
financing. Surprisingly little discus- 
sion was devoted to professional 
employment opportunities, library 
service to children, and copyright 
revision and current litigation. 
Considering the large number of 
people who testified on diverse 
topics, it was unusual to hear so 
many opposing views about common 
problems. Most speakers, however, 
agreed that cooperation had to be 
bought in terms of dollars and cents, 
and the significant question was 
where libraries were to get the 
money to underwrite traditional as 





Dan M. Martin, president, Associ- 
ated Colleges of the Midwest, 60 
West Walton, Chicago, 60610; Ralph 
Parker, dean, School of Library 
and Information Science, Universi- 
ty of Missouri, Columbia, 65201; 
Roy Schlinkert, 4546 North Damen 
Ave., Chicago, 60626; Paul Seman, 
1712 Sheridan, Whiting, Indiana; 
George H. Voegel, Harper College, 
Palatine, IL 60067; Wilfred L. West, 
administrator, Prairie Hills Library 
System, 129 North Court St., Ot- 
tumwa, IA 52501; Lucien White, 
librarian, University of Illinois at 
Urbana-Champaign, Urbana, IL 
61801. 





Commissioners Present: Dr. 
Frederick H. Burkhardt, president, 
American Council of Learned Soci- 
eties, New York; Col. Andrew A. 
Aines, Office of Science Informa- 
tion Service, National Science 
Foundation, Washington, D.C.; Jo- 
seph Becker, president, Becker 
and Hayes, Inc., Los Angeles; Dr. 
Carlos A. Cuadra, manager, Educa- 
tion and Library Systems Depart- 
ment, System Development Corpo- 
ration, Santa Monica California; 
Louis A. Lerner, publisher, Lerner 
Home Newspapers, Chicago; Bessie 
B. Moore, coordinator of Economic 
and Environmental Education, 
State Department of Education, 
Little Rock, Arkansas; Catherine D. 
Scott, librarian, National Air and 
Space Museum, Washington, D.C.; 
and John E. Velde, Jr., Velde, Roelfs 
and Company, Pekin, Illinois. 















“well as new library services. Most — 


pleas for more funding seemed to 
take the form that more money had 
to come from the federal, state, and 
local governments, in that order. 
One of the most intelligent remarks 
was made by Rose Vainstein in oral 
testimony when she claimed that 
perhaps no single formula could be 
expected to provide a solution to 
varied and often localized conditions 
of library financial support. 

Robert Wedgeworth, ALA’s execu- 
tive director, recommended that the 
National Commission focus its cur- 
rent efforts on experimenting in the 
economics of library and informa- 
tion service, and on reviewing the 
laws which provide the legal basis 
for establishing and supporting li- 
brary service. In expanding on what 
is meant by “experiments in library 
economics,” Wedgeworth stated that 
“training laboratories” to improve 
the skill of practicing librarians are 
needed, and that “library renewal 
centers” designed to implement new 
patterns of library service and pro- — 
cedures should also be established: 
He further suggested the need for 
a new vocabulary about library ser- 
vice, and the development of a set 
of social and economic indicators 
which “can be interpreted readily 
by librarians and lay people alike.” 
Finally, Wedgeworth called upon 
the National Commission to aim its 
research and development projects 
over the next four years toward a 
White House conference on librar- 
ies and information services in 1976. 

The National Commission has 
scheduled public hearings in San 
Francisco November 29, and Atlanta, 
March 7, 1973. A summary report on 
testimony at the scheduled public 
hearings will appear in a spring is- 
sue of American Libraries. 


NCLIS studies: The first contracts, 
totaling $52,000, for studies for fis- 
cal year 1972 have been awarded by 
the National Commission on Librar- — 
ies and Information Science. Studies 
include (1) an investigation of pres- — 
ent and potential library and in- 
formation service needs; (2) an 
analysis for social, economic, and 
technical requirements for libraries 
and information services, 1975-1980; 
(3) a study of funding sources for 
public libraries; and (4) a feasibility _ 
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study of centralized and regionalized 


interlibrary loan centers. 

The study of present and poten- 
tial library and information service 
needs has been awarded to Charles 
Bourne and the Institute of Library 
Research at the University of Cali- 
fornia in Berkeley. Dr. Edwin 
Parker, professor for Communica- 
tion Research at Stanford Universi- 
ty, is scheduled to complete the 
study on social, economic and tech- 
nical requirements for libraries and 
information services, 1975-1980 by 
January 1, 1973. Chicago’s Public Ad- 
ministration Service will examine 
funding sources for public libraries. 
The Association for Research Li- 
braries, in its study of centralized 
and regionalized interlibrary loan 
centers, will “review the current 

‘literature, estimate the demand for 
interlibrary loans in the future, 

_ prepare an outline of methodology 
for a cost study of initial develop- 
ment of central and regional mono- 
graph lending centers, establish a 
professional committee to review 
recommendations, and prepare a re- 
port... .” Scheduled date for com- 
pletion is April 1973. 


Librarian resigns upon request: 
Tulare County (California) Librarian 
Joan Kasten resigned effective 
September 30 upon request of the 
board of supervisors after an ap- 
parent long series of differences over 
budget and staffing problems. Mrs. 
Kasten charged that the board did 
not discuss her resignation with her 
and labeled the system as one “still 
trying to get out of the 1930s.” 


Inner-city Mother Goose furor: 
Buffalo (New York) Councilman-at- 
large William J. Dauria set off a 
round of actions and reactions when 
he demanded that Eve Merriam’s 
The Inner City Mother Goose be re- 
moved from elementary school li- 
brary shelves because it was unfit 
for impressionable young. Claiming 
that the book, which had no library 
markings or circulating slip or 
pocket, had been removed from the 
shelf of the library at school 39, he 
read samples from the collection of 
-= nursery rhymes styled as if spoken 
by ghetto children. He said that the 
book selection process was obviously 
lax and he wanted to “see a review 
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of procedures which let the book 
slip by without adequate review.” 

Evelyn E. Didas, supervisor of 
school system libraries, told the 
Buffalo Common Council Committee 
on Model Cities that the book was 
on a list compiled by William A. 
Miles, library community coordi- 
nator for the Buffalo and Erie 
County Public Library, who, along 
with Barbara F. Foster, was hired 
by the board of education as a Model 
Neighborhood consultant. 

Erie County Judge William G. 
Heffron, in the process of empanel- 
ing the October Grand Jury, startled 
everyone when he urged the panel 
to look into the use of Merriam’s 
book in the core area schools. He 
directed that the panel file a non- 
criminal presentment under the 
Criminal Procedure Law recom- 
mending legislative or administrative 
changes in the public interest. He 
added, “70 percent of the crime 
committed in this county is com- 
mitted in a forty-block area of our 
city.” 

William Miles pointed out in an 
interview that the book was never 
intended to be put on the open 
shelves of the elementary schools. 
He stated that the list contained 
several titles which were nongraded 
to indicate they were for the use 
of teachers, parents and other adults 
having to deal with ghetto children. 

Soon the mayor was voicing his 
concern and the Common Council 
decided to call William Miles to ap- 
pear before the members. Council- 
woman Alfreda W. Slominski was 
quoted as saying she would like the 
opportunity to question Mr. Miles 
about other titles on the list, es- 
pecially one by H. Rap Brown. 

Joseph R. Rounds, Buffalo and 
Erie County Library director, said 
that the public library had the Mer- 
riam “Mother Goose” in its collec- 
tion. “Adults ought to know about 
it just like they ought to know about 
Soul on Ice” (recent object of par- 
ental objection because it appeared 
on supplemental high school read- 
ing lists). 

In apparent contradiction to the 
city Charter Corporation, Counsel 
Anthony Mangusso in mid-October 
ruled that Buffalo Common Council 
could not conduct an investigation. 
He gave no reason for his decision 
but on that basis Mr. Miles will not 
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have to appear before the group. 
And at this writing there has been 
no word from the October Grand 


Jury. 


Tension between staff and board: 
The Madison (Wisconsin) Public 
Library has experienced difficulties 
the past few months due to the seat- 
ing of an almost entirely “new” 
board of trustees. Book selection 
became an immediate concern with 
several serial publications coming 
under fire, but library Director 
Bernard Schwab was apparently 
able to convince the board it would 
be better to review the book selec- 
tion policy than to try to go at the 
problem title by title. The second 
flare-up came in September. At that 
time the board refused to allow the 
extensive and comparatively wealthy 
Madison Public Library to act as 
system headquarters for a multi- 
county program. The program was 
designed to take advantage of the 
recently enacted state program of- 
fering fiscal advantage to those li- 
braries forming into systems. 

The staff newsletter, The Listening 
Post, was outspoken in its criticism 
of the board action. The October 
13, 1972 issue presented an interview 
with Board Secretary Maureen Ride- 
out. She stated that the two major 
problems facing the library were 
systems and pornography, and she 
said the biggest drawback in the 
systems information given to the 
board was “the lack of fiscal data.” 
She stated that the problem of fund- 
ing made it necessary to vote against 
the system proposal but added, “the 
question is not over.” 

She is reported as saying that 
there was a “small amount” of 
“pornography” in the MPL collec- 
tion and she objected to taxpayers 
paying for that kind of material. She 
remarked that she “doesn’t want to 
be called a censor, but the book 
selection policy should be gone over. 
If something has to be asked for 
from behind the desk, we shouldn’t 
have it.” 

Mrs. Rideout admitted a “great 
misunderstanding exists between 
the board and the staff, and even 
the citizens, about where the board 
stands.” She emphasized that the 
new board was not like those of 
the past which she termed “second- 
ing boards for the director.” And 
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she concluded that she was aware 


of the “bitter feelings” that exist on 
staff but attributed those to the fact 
that staff looked to the director for 
guidance not realizing that the direc- 
tor is “under the board.” 


Williams & Wilkins concession: 
In a communication dated October 
2, 1972 and mailed to institutional 
subscribers of the publishing firm’s 
periodicals, Williams & Wilkins has 
stated that the new rates imposed 
on institutional subscriptions now 
have no connection with a license 
to photocopy. According to W & W’s 
communication, “in a letter to the 
Williams & Wilkins Co. of July 31, 
1972, the National Library of Medi- 
cine stated that it is its position 
that it would accede to a rise in 
price based on an institutional rate 
to all libraries, great and small, but 
could not accept the implication 
that a license for photocopying is 
necessary.” Williams & Wilkins, in 
response to this letter, stated, “in 
order to allow the National Library 
of Medicine and all libraries to sub- 
scribe to W & W journals at in- 
creased rates and include them in 
Index Medicus, we now accept the 
NIH-NLM position. Our new institu- 
tional rates, which we shall continue 
to request, shall have no connection 
whatever with a license to photo- 
copy, implied or otherwise. In short, 
libraries may continue to supply 
their users with royalty-free, single- 
copy reproductions of W & W jour- 
nal articles as they have done in 
the past. . . . Further, in the same 
spirit, we are, again without prej- 
udice, withdrawing our proposal for 
the five-cents-per-page interlibrary 
loan fee until the appeal of our case 
has been heard.” 

The Williams & Wilkins commu- 
nication carried a list of journals 
with an institutional and individual 
subscription rate as well as a list 
of journals which only carry an in- 
dividual subscription rate. Accord- 
ing to Williams & Wilkins, “these 
journals are published by others for 
which the Williams & Wilkins Co. 
performs certain services under 
contract. Policy is set for those 
journals by their proprietors.” The 
percentage of increase in institu- 
tional subscription rates is noted in 
the accompanying box. Wage and 
Price Commission guidelines recom- 
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Acta Cytologica 

Amer. J. of Physical Medicine 
Current Medical Dialog 

Drug Metabolism and Disposition 
Fertility and Sterility 
Gastroenterology 

Investigative Urology 


of Immunology 
. of Investigative Dermatology 
of Nervous and Mental Disease 


. of Trauma 

. of Urology 

Laboratory Investigation 
Medicine 

Obstetrical & Gynecological Survey 
Pediatric Research 
Pharmacological Reviews 

Plastic & Reconstructive Surgery 
Radiological Technology 

Soil Science 

Stain Technology 

Survey of Anesthesiology 

Survey of Ophthalmology 
Transplantation 

Urological Survey 
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mend that an increase in the base 
price is justified only by an increase 
in cost. 


MDI announcement: At approxi- 
mately the same time Williams & 
Wilkins backed away from tying 
new institutional periodical rates to 
a photocopying licensing agreement 
for libraries, Marcel Dekker, Inc., 
95 Madison Avenue, New York, NY 
10016, announced a change of policy 
effective with the 1973 volumes of 
its scientific journals. According to 
the announcement: “MDI is granting 
licenses to all such subscribers and 
institutions to make single-copy 
photocopies of articles appearing in 
the journals, provided that such 
copies are made on the premises 
and in the ordinary course of oper- 
ations and not for the benefit of 
other institutions or to fulfill inter- 
library loans. To partially compen- 
sate us for granting these rights of 
reproduction, which will be auto- 
matically included in our institu- 
tional subscription rates, we are in- 
creasing our annual subscription 
rate. Should a library desire to make 


Price Increases on Selected W & W Jourhals 


. of Crim. Law, Criminology & Police Sci. 
. of Histochemistry and Cytochemistry 


of Pharmacology & Expr. Therapeutics 








Former New Percent- 
Sub. Inst. age 
rate rate Increase 

16.50 19.50 18.8 
12.00 14.00 16.7 
10.00 11.00 10. 
39.00 42.00 TE 
25.00 33.00 32% 
25.00 35.00 40. 
20.00 22.50 12.5 
15.00 18.50 23.3 
30.00 33.00 10. 
48.00 58.00 20.8 
40.00 43.75 94 
20.00 23.00 153 
60.00 70.00 16.7 
24.00 27.00 12.5 
30.00 40.00 33.3 
40.00 45.00 12.5 
12.00 15.00 25. 
28.00 29.00 3.6 
30.00 32.00 6.7 
15.00 18.00 20. 
25.00 30.00 20. 
10.00 11.00 10. 
20.00 23.00 15: 
10.00 12.00 20. 
12.00 13.00 8.3 
25.00 26.00 4, 
40.00 43.00 7.5 
15.00 16.00 6.7 






multiple copies of any article, our 
permission to make same will be 
given upon remittance to us of five 
cents per page per copy.” 


Regional workshop: Fifty library 
and community leaders from six 
states were brought together Octo- 
ber 4-7 at the University of Okla- 
homa, Norman, to discuss librar- 
ians’ abilities to understand and 
communicate with disadvantaged 
groups. Ralph Conant, president of 
the Southwest Center for Urban Re- 
search, Houston, opened the in- 
stitute stating: “Librarians must 
understand the thinking of the poor 
people and examine their own be- 
liefs about the poor if they are to 
succeed. Understanding poverty per 
se is critical in discovering what li- 
braries can offer. There is a distinc- 
tion between poverty and discrimi- 
nation. Not all poor people are dis- 
criminated against and not all 
people who are discriminated against 
are poor. Discrimination cuts across 
all social classes.” 

For two days discussion centered 
on how the library could better 


serve the disadvantaged. The com- 
munity resource’ people present 
noted the need to abandon tradi- 
tional approaches and to involve the 
community at library policy-making 
levels. Among the programs and 
goals urged were greater involve- 
ment and training opportunities for 
minorities; the use of volunteers 
and paraprofessionals; the creation 
_ of early childhood development pro- 
_ grams; cooperation with other gov- 
ernment agencies implementing pro- 
grams for the disadvantaged; and 
creation of total library programs 
_ for the entire family. Librarians 
present agreed communication be- 
tween librarians about programs for 
the disadvantaged is not good and 
there is a need for the production 
and dissemination of information 
_ packages prepared for disadvan- 
-~ taged groups. 

Funded by a $10,000 grant from 
USOE, the workshop was co-spon- 
sored by SLICE, the University of 
Oklahoma School of Library Sci- 


= ence, the National Book Commit- 


tee, and ALA’s Committee on 
Library Service to the Disadvan- 
taged. It is to serve as a model for 
similar workshops within the states 
of Arkansas, Arizona, Louisiana, 
= New Mexico, Oklahoma, and Texas, 
and a multimedia information kit 
about the institute will be available 
for this purpose by spring. 


Cultural Events Pay Off: Celebrat- 
ing 100 years of service this year, 
the Chicago Public Library has spon- 
sored a series of live programs in 
the humanities. The programs have 
included five concerts by the Chi- 
cago Symphony String Quartet, 
eight lectures funded by the Na- 
tional Endowment for the Humani- 
ties on “The City in Historic and 
Philosophical Context,” eight per- 
formances of the Equity Library 
Theatre, four concerts by Jazz 
Limited, and an art exhibit in co- 
operation with the Swiss Consulate. 
Chief Librarian Alex Ladenson re- 
ports that plans are already under- 
way to produce similar activities 
during 1973. 

The goodwill created by such pro- 
_ grams cannot be ignored as the li- 
= brary begins its effort to secure a 

1.5 cent increase in the present tax 
rate (12 cents per $100). 


libraries 

Money: Santa Clara (California) 
County Library’s budget went up 
from $2.2 to $2.6 million. Faced with 
moving into a new facility without 
enough books, Danville (Virginia) 
Public Library received a _ $4,000 
budget increase to $130,603. Lincoln 
(Nebraska) Public Library received 
an additional $18,000 to keep its 
northeast branch open despite a 
board recommendation that it be 
closed. Regency Square Library, 
Jacksonville, Florida, asked for 
$675,000 and wound up with $350,- 
000. Montgomery County Library, 
New Caney, Texas, faced a cut in 
book budget and no provision for 
needed branch libraries and ex- 
panded bookmobile services. Mon- 
roe County Public Library, Bloom- 
ington, Indiana, sought $463,000, 
$43,000 more than last year. Daniel 
Boone Regional Library, Columbia, 
Missouri, had to cut its materials 
budget $30,000 from last year; 
Lebanon (Oregon) Public Library 
lost one staff member and lopped 
off eighteen hours of service after a 
previous cut halted staff develop- 
ment and binding of books. Kansas 
City (Kansas) Public Library con- 
templated cuts in books, staff, and 
hours after the school board levy 
failed to provide a needed $240,000. 
Rolling Meadows (Illinois) Public 
Library got an additional $50,000 
from the city to convert its base- 
ment to children’s services. Waco- 
McLennan County Library, Waco, 
Texas, planned cuts as a “hold-the- 
line” budget ignored inflation. Car- 
roll County Public Library, West- 
minster, Maryland, received an 11 
percent budget increase but faced 
a 17 percent hike in cost of books 
and salaries (which Director Martha 
Makosky dubbed “negative prog- 
ress”). Public Library of Fort Wayne 
and Allen County, Fort Wayne, 
Indiana, increased its budget $123,- 
000 to a total of $1.8 million with a 
3.5 percent salary increase and four 
new staff positions. The Appleton, 
Wisconsin, Library Board ques- 
tioned the city council’s authority 
to allocate budgeted funds as Librar- 
ian Bordon Bebeau proposed a 15.3 
percent budget increase. Erie (Penn- 
sylvania) Public Library imposed a 
$5 nonresident fee when support 
fell. Public Library for Portland and 
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Multnomah County, Portland, Ore- 
gon, charged a $15 nonresident fee 
as the library cut hours and per- 
sonnel in the face of an $800,000 
slash. Corvallis (Oregon) Public 
Library restored some cuts when a 
special Jevy was passed in August. 
Timberland (Washington) Regional 
Library fought off a dissolution at- 
tempt and a budget of $1.6 million 
was approved with a 13 percent 
increase. New Castle-Henry County 
Public Library, New Castle, Indiana, 
increased its materials and salaries 
budget by $64,000. Voters reduced 
the Monroe County (Michigan) Li- 
brary System budget after a sharp 
decline in penal fine income, but 
effects won't be felt until 1973. 
Hicksville (New York) Free Public 
Library lost support for its 1972- 
73 budget by thirty-five votes and 
took legal action against the board 
of education when board members 
refused to resubmit the budget to 
the voters. The Boynton Beach, 
Florida, City Council cut $100,000 
from the budget for a new public 
library and put the proposition to a 
bond issue even though only two 
similar bond issues have passed in 
the last ten years. Muncie (Indiana) 
Public Library increased its oper- 
ating budget 7.6 percent, which in- 
cluded architect’s fees for a new 
main building. Peoria, Illinois re- 
duced Peoria Public Library’s budget 
primarily in the salary category. 
Chicago Public Library pushed to 
increase its tax levy to keep branches 
open evenings and Sundays. San 
Bernardino (California) County Li- 
brarian Dorothy Traver won her 
three-year battle to buy books on a 
ratio of one for every five county 
residents. Schiller Park, Illinois, 
passed a $495,000 bond issue for a 
new public Library. Chickasaw Li- 
brary, Ardmore, Oklahoma, opened 
its doors after the city finally paid 
its share of the rent on the mobile 
system’s headquarters. Carnegie Free 
Library, McKeesport, Pennsylvania, 
contemplated charging fees for 
service to nonresidents. Per capita 
support for Fort Bend County Li- 
brary in Richmond, Texas, was 
raised to $1.50 per resident making 
the library eligible for state as- 
sistance under the Texas Library 
Act. Berkeley (California) Public 
Library picked up $30,000 over last 
year’s operating expenses. Kern 
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County Board of Supervisors, 
Bakersfield, California, wanted to 
consolidate county and. school li- 
braries but Librarian Lois Magee 
told them, “We know for sure that 
adults won’t use a facility where 
most of the space is devoted to 
children.” Richmond (California) 
Public Library cut staff services on 
a stand-pat budget. Weber County 
Library, Ogden, Utah, asked for a 
mill levy hike to add staff, provide 
shut-in and mail service, Sunday 
hours, and mini-libraries. Spokane 
(Washington) County Library staff 
received a 5 percent salary increase. 
Buffalo and Erie County Public Li- 
brary, Buffalo, New York, cut equip- 
ment and salaries on a “hold-the- 
line” budget. The University of 
Washington’s book budget was cut 
50 percent by the state legislature. 
Failure of the Genesee County 
Model Cities Program (Flint, Michi- 
gan) to fund a new branch library 
reopened the question of school 
board control of public libraries— 
the board has not been able to meet 
public library needs under its 
budgetary strictures, and school 
needs have priority over library 
needs. The Seaside, California, City 
Council was indignant when the 
Seattle Regional Office of the Eco- 
nomic Development Administration 
turned down its request for $300,000 
in federal funds for a new public 
library, with the reason that the 
plans were not submitted in time. 
(City Manager Dudley Lapham was 
quoted as saying, “We’ve been led 
down the garden path because 
everyone was aware of the status 
of the plans. But we were urged, 
cajoled, and pushed into submitting 
our application.”) The Denver, Colo- 
rado, electorate passed a $1.5 mil- 
lion Denver Public Library bond 
issue for construction of three new 
branch libraries. 


Buildings: The Pacifica, California, 
School Board fought construction 
of the new San Mateo County Li- 
brary at the historic Sanchez Adobe 
site, insisting that one of the dis- 
trict’s school sites would be more 
appropriate. Storm Lake, Iowa, 
dedicated a new $433,000 library. 
Huntington Beach, California, be- 
gan construction of a new library 
building estimated to cost $5 mil- 
lion. Shinnston (West Virginia) 


Women’s Club campaigned to raise 
money so that a private residence 
may be remodeled into a town li- 
brary. Overriding the Durham 
(North Carolina) Library Board re- 
quest for a $2.75 million bond issue 
to build a new library, the Durham 
County commissioners instead au- 
thorized a $1.5 million bond issue 
to turn the old Sears building into 
a city-county library. Suffield, Con- 
necticut’s $900,000 Kent Memorial 
Library opened its doors in August. 
After five years of waiting, the new 
Campbell (California) Public Li- 
brary is underway. Solano County 
Free Library, Fairfield, California, 
suffered a major setback when the 
County Board of Supervisors scut- 
tled Fairfield’s proposal to build a 
new library headquarters, and the 
Vallejo News-Chronicle blasted away 
at the state of affairs saying, “The 
history of the County Free Library 
System has been one of frustration, 
lack of adequate facilities, little 
leadership, three cities dropping out 
of the system, and a hundred other 
near disasters.” The editorial recom- 
mended that Fairfield pull out of 
the system and build its own facility. 
In August, Muscatine, Iowa, dedi- 
cated a new $750,000 library build- 
ing with a direct hook-up between 
its conference rooms and the local 
radio station, permitting live broad- 
casts of meetings or debates. The 
Gilliam County Library, Condon, 
Oregon, finally got its own building 
through the hard work of its board 
and donation of the old City 
Cleaners building, and part of the 
money was raised through numer- 
ous rummage sales. Community con- 
tribution, garage sales, art shows, 
and bake sales made possible the 
Tuckerton Area Library, a branch 
of the Ocean County Library in 
Toms River, New Jersey. Winnie, 
Texas, recently opened its $125,000 
library and county office building. 
Omaha, Nebraska, citizens have been 
debating the architectural merit of 
the central library. One critic said, 
“The Omaha Library stands in 
tribute to the ideal of mediocrity 
and Omahans will support this ideal 
for many years to come.” The 
Olyphant, Pennsylvania, Rotarians 
began a campaign to establish a li- 
brary in Pennsylvania’s Midvalley 
area. With the inspiration of archi- 
tect Steve Dam of Durham, Ander- 


son & Freed, the King County Li- 
brary System in Seattle, Washington, 
converted the half-city block United 
Parcel Warehouse into a handsome 
and functional headquarters. Work 
has begun on the new Library of 
the Health Sciences at the Univer- 
sity of Illinois Medical Center in 
Chicago. Designed by Holabird and 
Root of Chicago, the four-story, $8 
million structure is scheduled for 
completion in September 1973. 


Services: A “Free Friday Flick” 
series has been added along with 
circulation of sculpture for users of 
the Moscow-Latah County Library 
System, Moscow, Idaho. A Missouri 
Libraries Cassette Cooperative, based 
at St. Louis County Library under 
Donell Gaertner’s direction, was 
formed recently. The program is to 
begin in January by providing re- 
corded cassettes upon demand to 
cooperating libraries. Riverside (Cal- 
ifornia) Public Library is contem- 
plating calling itself the Public 
Library and Information Center. 
Friends of the Jackson County- 
Pascagoula (Mississippi) City Li- 
brary have been taking books to 
hospital patients and contemplate a 
program giving paperbacks to fami- 
lies which have no books. Judy Wil- 
liams was one of the featured mem- 
bers of the Tucson (Arizona) Li- 
brary staff in the Tucson Citizen's 
lengthy story on services. Mrs. Wil- 
liams drives an eight-ton bookmobile 
and handles 5,000 books. She lists 
making friends, being bitten by a 
horse, and handling a baby alligator 


as some of the joys of her work. | 


Councilman Tom Gentry challenged 
the Sterling (Texas) Municipal Li- 
brary for its program of lending 
overhead projectors, slide and film- 
strip projectors, and movie projec- 
tors and screens. Librarian Flora 
Wilhite responded saying libraries 
circulated only books in the “Dark 
Ages.” Mackinaw (Illinois) Town- 
ship Library plans to survey the 


527 houses in the village to see if | 


home delivery would be desirable. 


Las Estrellas de Valisco band was | 


featured at the opening of the Cul- 


tural Minorities Center, in the li- — 


brary, University of Texas at Arling- 
ton. The new center has collected 
1,500 items on Mexican-Americans, 


Indians, and blacks. The tiny H. B. 


Stamps Memorial Library, Rogers- 

















ville, Tennessee, with its books 
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stacked in Dewey-ordered piles on 
the floor, has been blessed with a 
newly formed Friends of the Library. 
The group has promised to educate 
the community on the desirability 
of new and expanded facilities. Con- 
versational Spanish, French, and 
Russian are offered in fall courses 
at the Ford Worth (Texas) Public 
Library. Indianola (Iowa) Public 
Library has a workshop for local 
writers and poets. The Cattermole 
Memorial Library at Fort Madison, 
Iowa, is compiling an oral history 
on the city’s early Mexican-American 
settlers with transcripts in English 


and Spanish. Des Moines (Iowa) 


Public Library has been staging wine 
and antique institutes with con- 
siderable success. And out of the 
North Iowa Library Extension Ser- 
vice, Inc., in Mason City have come 
special information programs. Sioux 
City (Iowa) Public Library, in close 
cooperation with the Winnebago 
Indian Tribal Council, has estab- 
lished a special service for Indians. 
Under Titles I, X, and XIV of the 
Social Securities Act, Alabama is 
providing special library services to 
the blind, those permanently and 
totally disabled, and to old age 
pensioners. Elizabeth Parks Beam- 
guard is director of the Alabama 
Public Library Service, Montgomery. 
Six of the Southern California State 
University campuses have announced 
an agreement allowing students ac- 
cess to all library materials of the 
cooperating institutions. Chicago 
Public Library gained funds, friends, 
and a fun image with a massive 
sidewalk sale of books in the furnace 
heat of August. The Friends of the 
Library staged the event which re- 
ceived considerable press and tele- 
vision coverage as the sidewalks 
jammed and staff replenished the 
tables by passing books out the 
windows. Palo Alto (California) City 
Library has embarked on a cassette 
music loan collection. The Idaho 
Falls Jaycees raised $300 to help the 
Eastern Idaho Drug Council estab- 
lish a drug information center at 
the Idaho Falls Public Library. The 
council chose the library because it 


was centrally located and could 
supply telephone service to users. 
October 5 through December 7 the 


New Orleans (Louisiana) Public Li- 
brary presented a series of weekly 








Donegal County Library 


Edward MacIntyre, Donegal (Ire- 
land) County librarian, has his 
problems with Irish-style revenue 
sharing. Libraries in Ireland have 
to join the queue with other vital 
county services, and in competi- 
tion with roads, hospitals, and 
waterworks, libraries usually lose 
out. Mr. MacIntyre contends that 
libraries would fare better under 
the Department of Education as 
a government and educational 
service. 

From behind his desk in a clut- 
tered corner of the County Court- 
house, Mr. MacIntyre said that, 
despite monetary obstacles, he has 
many long-term plans for the li- 
brary including a new headquarters 
in Lifford. Library space in the 
courthouse, built in 1746, is 
cramped and MaclIntyre’s office 
reflects the pinch. New headquar- 
ters will cost $390,000, a lot of 
money by any standards but es- 
pecially so in Donegal, one of the 
poorest of the Republic’s twenty- 
six counties. The Irish Library 
Council will pay half, but it’s up 
to the Donegal County Council to 
raise the rest. And the Library 
Council has veto power over sites 
it deems unsuitable. 

Most of Donegal’s twenty-one 
branch libraries are no more than 
a spare room in a school or other 
public building. Mr. MacIntyre 
once drew up plans for a new 
branch to be built in conjunction 
with a firehouse, but the Library 
Council overrode that proposal, 
saying the building would be “a 
firehouse first and a library sec- 
ond.” Until an acceptable plan is 
devised, many branches remain 
nearly inaccessible to senior citi- 
zens who can’t climb rickety stairs 
to second-floor rooms. 


poetry readings by members of the 


New Orleans Poetry Forum Work- 
shop. A similar series held last 
spring resulted in the publication 
of New Orleans Poets: Anthology, 
available for $1 from the library. 
Under a new cooperative borrowing 
agreement, the 801,455 residents of 
St. Louis, Missouri, and eight sur- 
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National control over Mr. Mac- 
Intyre’s library extends beyond 
the financial. He must screen 
acquisition requests from branch 
libraries to see that none are on 
the government’s list of banned 
books. Included on that list are 
materials giving contraception and 
abortion information and marriage 
manuals. The Irish government 
controls and maintains the list 
adding and removing titles from 
time to time. Readers occasionally 
object to materials not on the list; 
in such cases Mr. MacIntyre solicits 
second and third opinions. On the 
other hand, Irish newspapers avail- 
able in the library freely publish 
outspoken articles on sex, abor- 
tion, and similar topics. These 
arouse few objections because of 
their educational and scholarly 
tone. 

As in the U.S., women are in the 
majority in Irish librarianship. 
According to Mr. MacIntyre, “a 
good proportion” hold high-level 
positions. In ten years, he esti- 
mates, women will also be the 
majority in top jobs. But married 
women in Ireland can’t hold jobs 
at all (except in a few understaffed 
professions like teaching and nurs- 
ing), and so the women at the 
top are also single. And women are 
paid less than men in the same 
jobs. 

Donegal is a rural county with 
population of 108,344 spread over 
1,865 square miles (about the size 
of Delaware). Although his office 
is in the Republic, Mr. MacIntyre 
lives a few miles away in Strabane, 
Co. Tyrone, across the border in 
the North. We finished our con- 
versation with a tour of Strabane’s 
bombed-out buildings, bringing us 
from our small discussion of li- 
brary finances to the chilling facts 
of religious warfare. 


rounding suburbs in St. Louis 
County may select materials from 
any of the nine systems with their 
present library cards. The Univer- 
sity City Public Library will provide 
a delivery system for gathering and 
distributing returned books to the 
cooperating libraries. The Shiloh 
Regional Library, Jackson, Ten- 
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nessee, has signed an interstate li- 
brary agreement loaning 1,000 vol- 
umes to the Northeast Regional 
Library, Corinth, Mississippi. In re- 
turn, the Northeast Regional Library 
will grant free library services to 
anyone living in the Shiloh Region 
member counties. Sixteen library 
systems serving two million Ala- 
bama residents have formed a co- 
operative film circuit which began 
operation with 160 16mm films. 
Funded entirely by the member li- 
braries, the film circuit is being 
administered by the Mobile Public 
Library, although selection, training, 
and transportation are handled co- 
operatively. November 12 through 
December 10 the Oklahoma Arts 
Center, Oklahoma City, is exhibiting 
fifty works by Nonny Hogrogian, 
1971 Caldecott Award winner. The 
exhibit is sponsored by the Dorothea 
Dale Continuing Education Fund, 
administered by the Oklahoma De- 
partment of Libraries with the as- 
sistance of the Oklahoma Arts and 
Humanities Council. The Texas 
A & M University Library, College 
Station, will expand its oceanograph- 
ic collection by more than 5,000 
volumes thanks to a $90,000 grant 
from the Brown Foundation, Hous- 
ton. 


Books on the Menu: Surveys often 
show that the heaviest library users 
are children and students, elderly 
people, and housewives. How can 
the public library attract other seg- 
ments of the population, such as 
businessmen, into the library? The 
Lake Oswego (Oregon) Library staff 
has one answer. They invited the 
members of the Oswego Chamber of 
Commerce to lunch with them at 
the library and peruse one hundred 
new books for businessmen which 
were purchased with part of an 
LSCA grant. 

New reference services available 
to the business community were 
explained by Gary Strong, library 
director, who encouraged those 
present to use the library’s telephone 
reference service. Kay Grasing, State 
Library Service director, discussed 
the role of her division in supple- 
menting the local library’s collec- 
tion and services. Chamber of com- 
merce members present were offered 
the opportunity to borrow the new 
books. 


librarians & others 


Sam Houston State University, 
Huntsville, Texas, has named Lesta 
Norris Burt director and professor 
of the Library Science Department. 


The following librarians have 
joined the staff of the Yale Univer- 
sity Library: Joan Ash, Ruth Gay, 
Susan Jacobson, Ross McLachlan, 
John Maniatis, Stephen L. Peterson, 
Marion Sachdeva, Judith Savage, 
William Z. Schenck, and John 
Williamson. 


Marguerite Bagshaw, head of pub- 
lic services for the Toronto Public 
Library, died September 3. 


Alberta Massingill has been ap- 
pointed Director of the Grand 
Rapids (Michigan) Public Library. 


Harcourt Brace Jovanovich has 
named Margaret Ann Heidbreder 
director of library services. 


Paul Little has been appointed 
chief of Public Services, Oklahoma 
County Libraries system. 


Clarus J. Backes has been ap- 
pointed editor of Chicago Tribune 
Book World. 


Margaret K. Preston, who served 
the Knoxville-Knox County (Tennes- 
see) Public Library System, has re- 
tired. Jeanne Gelinas will succeed 
her as head of the Extension De- 
partment. 


State University of New York 
(Buffalo) has named Marilyn White 
assistant professor in the School of 
Information and Library Studies. 


Mrs. Kazuko M. Dailey has been 
appointed assistant chief librarian, 
City College, City University of New 
York. 


The Mayo Clinic Medical Library 
announces two appointments: Kath- 
erine J. Sholtz and Helena Zekveld. 


Elaine Seaton is the new director 
of the Manhasset Public Library, 
Manhasset, New York. She succeeds 
Ruth F. Cowell, who retired after 
twenty-six years of service. 


St. Cloud State College, St. Cloud, 
Minnesota, announces the follow- 
ing appointments and promotions: 
Dwight F. Burlingame, Michael Nel- 
son, Marcia Daley, John Robert De- 
Santo, and Tom Clauson. 
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Jo Ann McCreedy, director of the 
Graduate Program in Library Sci- 
ence, Our Lady of the Lake College, 
San Antonio, Texas, died Septem- 
ber 1. 


John B. Vigle has been named di- 
rector of the Xavier University Li- 
brary, Cincinnati, Ohio, succeeding 
Albert J. Worst who has retired. 


Joseph T. Rankin has been ap- 
pointed curator of the Arents and 
Spencer Collections, New York 
Public Library. 


The recipient of the first outstand- 
ing librarian award of the Canadian 
Library Association is Alison Vaness. 


Harold J. Ard became director of 
the Jackson (Mississippi) Library 


System in late October. 
State 


Montana University an- 


nounces these appointments: Arthur | 


Carey, circulation librarian; Lynette 
Johnson, reference librarian; and 
Marc Galbraith, reference librarian, 
succeeding Rosella Berg, who has 
resigned to teach in Sumatra. 


Doris E. Lee has been appointed | 
supervisor of adult services of the | 


Fullerton (California) Public Li- 


brary. 


Caroline Platt Walsh, who served 
as Librarian of the Fairfield (Con- 


necticut) Public Library for nineteen 
years, has retired from that posi- | 


tion. Bruce S. Kershner has been 
named director of the library. 


Paula Wells has been named head 
of technical services in the Learning 
Resources Centre, Southern Alberta 
Institute of Technology. 


The new Public Services librarian 
at the Norris Medical Library, UCLA, 
is Lorraine Schulte. 


At the Library of Congress, Paul 
E. Edlund succeeds retiring Loran 





P. Karsner as chief of the Card | 


Division. 


The following librarians have re- 


ceived appointments at the Univer- | 


sity of Virginia Library: C. Roger 
Davis, Martin J. Faigel, Charles L. 
Frieden, Charles Jared Loewenstein, 
Vernon A. McCart, and Timothy A. 
Pasden. 


Patricia Senn Breivik has been 
appointed assistant dean and as- 
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sistant professor, Pratt Institute 
Graduate School of Library and 
Information. 


John Browning White, associate 
professor of library science at 
Northern Illinois University, retired 
in August. 


R. Thomas Lange has recently 
been appointed biomedical librarian 
and assistant professor, University 
of South Alabama. 


Robin N. Downes has been ap- 
pointed assistant director, Univer- 
sity of Michigan Libraries. 


Brian J. Greer has been appointed 
director of the Kemper-Newton 
Regional Library System in Mis- 
sissippi. 

New College, Sarasota, Florida, 
has named Edmon Low librarian. 


Robert S. Ake, director of the 
Finkelstein Memorial Library, has 
retired after thirty-three years of 


- service, 


Sister Dorothy Beach assumed her 
new position as librarian of Trinity 
College, Washington, D.C., Septem- 
ber 1, replacing Sister Helen 
Sheehan who has retired. Additional 
librarians appointed to the staff are: 
Adele Chwalek and Sister Doris 
Gruber. 


Robert G. Sabin has been named 
director of libraries, Juniata Col- 
lege, Huntingdon, Pennsylvania. Al- 
so joining the staff are: Grace 
Shuler, Mrs. B. Edwin Blaisdell, 
and Natalie Wiest. 


Carol E. Moss has been named 
assistant city librarian for San 
Francisco. 


Miriam A. Drake and B. Catherine 
Kozlowski have been named to the 
Purdue University Libraries staff. 


' The University of Kentucky an- 
nounces the appointment of these 
librarians: John Richardson, Eliza- 
beth Van Horne, and Dorothy Green. 


Christine Anderson has been ap- 
pointed Public Services Librarian, 
Kansas City (Kansas) Community 
Junior College. 


Jim Soester has been named di- 


_ rector of the Central Kansas Library 


System and the Great Bend Public 
Library. 





The University of Bridgeport, 
Bridgeport, Connecticut, has des- 
ignated Morell D. Boone university 
librarian. 


Edith S. Scott and Myrna Wosk 
have joined the library staff at the 
University of California, San Diego. 


Wake Forest University, Winston- 
Salem, North Carolina, announces 
that Michael J. LaCroix and Deborah 
Luck have joined the library staff. 


Coit Coolidge, retired Richmond 
(California) city librarian, died Sep- 
tember 18. 


Mr. K. C. Harrison has been 
elected president of the Library 
Association, London, England. 


New staff appointments at Stock- 
ton State College, Pomona, New 
Jersey, include Nadine R. Belz and 
Joseph A. McDonald, Jr. 


James H. May is the new director 
of the Center for Communication 
and Information Research, Univer- 
sity of Denver’s Graduate School of 
Librarianship. 


Donald R. Haynes has been ap- 
pointed state librarian of Virginia. 


New faculty appointments at the 
School of Library Science, Florida 
State University include John N. 


DePew, Ruth B. Newcomb, and 
Joseph H. Reason. 
At Wabash College, Crawfords- 


ville, Indiana, Laurence R. Pepper 
has been appointed Media Services 
librarian. 


Floyd M. Cammack joined the 
staff of the Georgia Southern Col- 
lege Library as associate librarian. 


The acting director of Library 
Services at Manatee Junior College, 
Bradenton, Florida, is George 
Spears. 


Patricia Hunter has been named 
coordinator of Library Services at 
Virginia Highlands Community Col- 
lege, Abingdon, Virginia. 


The New York Metropolitan Ref- 
erence and Research Library Agency 
has appointed Forrest F. Carhart, 
Jr. executive director. 


Wofford College’s Sandor Teszler 
Library, Spartanburg, South Caro- 
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lina, has recently appointed O. Her- A 


man Coburn, Jr. circulation li- 


brarian. 


Virginia McCarthy Shields, refer- 
ence librarian of the Brunswick 
(Georgia) Regional Library, died 
August 21. 


Peoria (Illinois) Public Library 
announces the appointment of Alex- 
ander C. Crosman, Jr. assistant 
director. 


Lester Asheim has assumed the 
duties of managing editor of the 
Library Quarterly. 


Irving Lieberman, director of the 
School of Librarianship at the Uni- 
versity of Washington has an- 
nounced his resignation as head of 
the school effective in July. He will 
continue on the faculty as a full 
professor. 


A scholarship loan fund has been 
established as a memorial to Helen 
E. Fry at the College of Library Sci- 
ence of the University of Kentucky. 
Contributions may be sent directly 
to the Helen E. Fry Memorial Schol- 
arship Fund, National Bank of Fort 
Sam Houston, San Antonio, TX 
78286, until January 31, 1973. ` 


Bonnie Frick is now serving on 
the reference staff of the Earlham 
College Library, Richmond, Indiana. 


Jerrold Orne will relinquish his 
duties as director of libraries, Uni- 
versity of North Carolina (Chapel 
Hill), December 31, 1972 and will 
become a full-time faculty member 
of the School of Library Science 
in January. 


The Graduate School of Library 
Science at McGill University, Mon- 
treal, Canada, announces two recent 
staff appointments: Effie C. Astbury, 
director and C. David Batty, profes- 
sor of library science. 


Audrey C. Biel, associate director 
for personnel, Detroit Public Li- 
brary, has retired after twenty-five 
years at that library. 


Marie L. Clark has been appointed 
reference librarian at the University 
of Massachusetts Library. 


Irene M. Hansen, associate direc- 
tor of the William Allen White Li- 
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| brary, Kansas State Teachers Col- 


lege, died June 28. 


East Texas State University has 
announced the appointment of 
Kuang-liang Hsu associate professor, 
Department of Library Science. 


Leo Natanson has been named 
head of Reference Services, Waldo 
Library, Western Michigan Univer- 
sity. 


Ramapo College of New Jersey 
has announced that Adele Sharon 
Panzer and Richard M. Luxner have 
joined the library staff. 


The new audiovisual librarian at 
Hennepin County Library, Minne- 
apolis, is Don Roberts. 


June E. Bayless has been ap- 
pointed chief librarian of Whittier 
(California) Public Library. 


The Massachusetts Board of Li- 
brary Commissioners has appointed 
M. Elizabeth Flynn director of the 
Massachusetts Bureau of Library 
Extension in the State Department 
of Education. 


Oakland (California) Public Li- 
brary librarians Barbara LeMoine, 
head of technical services, died 
April 27 and Verna B. Ballentine, 
retired administrative librarian, died 
March 14. 


The Oregon State Library Board 
of Trustees has elected Ralph 
Teynor as chairman. 


Oklahoma State University an- 
nounces the following appointments: 
James H. Montgomery, head cata- 
loger; Martha Helen Donart, Hu- 
manities and Social Sciences co- 
ordinator; and Josh H. Stroman, 
documents librarian. 


Seven U.S. librarians have been 
invited as guests of the Federal Re- 
public of Germany to spend four 
weeks touring German libraries. 
They are: Richard Darling, Columbia 
University; William F. Hayes, Boise 
(Idaho) Public Library; Clara S. 
Jones, Detroit (Michigan) Public Li- 
brary; Roy L. Kidman, University 
of Southern California Library; 
Philip Knachel, Folger Shakespeare 
Library; David Sabsay, Free Public 
Library (Santa Rosa, California); 
and Paul H. Spense, University of 
Alabama. 


Mildred Boyersmith has joined 
the staff of the South Central Kansas 
Library System as children’s con- 
sultant. 


Purdue University has appointed 
Edwin D. Posey engineering librar- 
ian and Michelle M. Rudy assistant 
engineering librarian. 


Normand L. Varieur has been 
named assistant librarian for Collec- 
tion Development and Technical 
Services, U.S. Military Academy Li- 
brary, West Point. 


Robert J. VanKrevelen, 23, has 
been appointed to the Minneapolis 
Public Library Board of Trustees. 


Donald R. Briggs has joined the 
Brister Library at Memphis State 
University. 


Five Venezuelan librarians ob- 
served methods at the University of 
Kentucky Libraries in one phase of 
a program designed to modernize 
the library at the Universidad de 
Oriente, Venezuela. The librarians 
were: Miguel Sanchez, Manuel Cen- 
teno, Gladys Jimenez, Mercedes 
Martinez, and Mario Revollo. 


Joseph Lindenfeld assumes his 
new position as librarian of Shelby 
State Community College Library, a 
division of Memphis Public Library 
and Information Center, December 
18. 


Alfred L. Freund has been ap- 
pointed director of the Ramapo 
Catskill Library System. 


Lysla Abbott, who served as direc- 
tor of Omaha (Neb.) school library 
services from 1929 to her retirement 
in 1968, died September 22. 


Ethel Gilmore, retired Rockford 
(Illinois) librarian, died Septem- 
ber 19. 


Vivian Maddox, assistant city li- 
brarian of Milwaukee (Wisc.), re- 
tired July 21. 


At the Library of Congress David 
H. Kraus has been appointed East 
European Area Specialist and as- 
sistant to the Chief, Slavic and 
Central European Division. 


Sul H. Lee is now Acting Director 
of the Eastern Michigan University 
Library. 
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chapters & others 


Funding is indeed a “whole earth” 
problem for libraries, as the 1971 
annual report of the American Mer- 
chant Marine Library Association 
indicates. Steamship company sup- 
port, the main revenue source for 
the AMMLA, decreased by $10,000 
from 1970. The reduction in the 
number of American flagships and 
depressed economy of the US. 
steamship industry are possible 
causes for the decrease in financial 
backing. According to AMMLA, how- 
ever, there is no lack of interest on 
the part of crewmen, whose con- 
tributions to the association repre- 
sented 1 percent more of the total 
receipts in 1971 than in 1970. The 
American Merchant Marine Library 
Association, which considers itself 
the public library of the high seas, 
has provided reading materials and 
services for the crews of American 
flagships since 1921, and last year 
delivered 3,426 libraries to 731 
vessels. 


A readership preference survey 
included in the May-June 1972 issue 
of the Wisconsin Library Bulletin 
has precipitated changes in the 
magazine’s format. Although re- 
sponse to the survey was limited, 
those readers responding did so in 
considerable detail, according to 
Editor Beryl Hoyt. 

After careful editorial evaluation 
of reader suggestions, Wisconsin Li- 
brary Bulletin will increase space 
devoted to special articles with 
topics selected from reader sugges- 
tions and will feature more articles 
for college, university, and special 
libraries. Selective materials lists 
will be published, and expressions 
of opinions on current library issues 
will be encouraged through a “sound 
off” section. 


A survey of state library trustees 
has been completed by the Massa- 
chusetts Library Trustees Associa- 
tion in order to determine “some of 
the properties of trustees, their 
communities, and their libraries.” 
The results of the survey have been 
analyzed and interpreted by Dr. J. 
Worth Estes, first vice-president of 
MLTA, with the assistance of the 
Massachusetts Bureau of Library 
Extension. Their work is recorded 





in “A Report of the Results of the 
Massachusetts Library Trustees As- 
sociation Survey of Massachusetts 
Trustees, Spring 1972.” 

One questionnaire form was 
mailed to the 2,500 Massachusetts 
library trustees and another was 
sent to all 384 chairmen of boards 
of library trustees. The returns were 
found to be representative of all 
trustees, with 32 percent of the 
trustees and 41 percent of the chair- 
men surveyed responding. 

The survey produced the follow- 
ing statistical profile of trustees. The 
median age is 52 (except in the 
western region where it is 59), with 
men and women equally represented 
and most trustees having college 
_ degrees. One-third of the library 
trustees are teachers or librarians 
currently working or retired. Most 
_ trustees serve three-year terms on 
seven-member boards. 

The survey also gathered data 
concerning types of orientation pro- 
grams offered to new trustees, de- 
gree of control exercised by trustees 
over libraries, formality of written 
policies and procedures, publicity 
given (or not given) to regular 
trustees meetings, and trustee 
awareness of the existence and pur- 
poses of MLTA. Probably the most 
helpful information derived from 
the survey were suggestions how 
MLTA could help Massachusetts li- 
brary trustees. The trustees sur- 
veyed expressed a need for a syl- 
labus of possible sources of grant- 
in-aid funds for specific projects, a 
syllabus of current legislation re- 
lating to libraries, a handbook for 
Massachusetts trustees, a prototype 
set of bylaws designed for Massa- 
chusetts trustees, materials about 
new buildings, and availability of a 
referral center with advice on how 
_ other boards have dealt with prob- 
lems such as vandalism, discipline 
in the library, and book selection 
policies. 

Dr. Estes reports that the MLTA 
Board of Directors, the Massachu- 
setts Board of Library Commis- 
sioners, and the Bureau of Library 
Extension have begun to implement 
all of the specific recommendations 
contained in the report, with final 
action expected from the full MLTA 
membership. 


The Pennsylvania Library Associa- 
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tion meeting, October 4-7 in Pitts- 
burgh, focused on the theme “Is 
Interlibrary Cooperation the Key in 
a Decade of Progress?” Featured 
speakers on the conference theme 
included Mary Ann Duggan, Ells- 
worth Mason, Alice Ihrig, and Harold 
Hacker. At the business meeting 
Oct. 6, PLA’s new president, Joseph 
Falgione, Carnegie Library of Pitts- 
burgh, announced five goals for the 
association during his term of office: 
(1) the investigation of alternative 
methods of teaching children to 
read; (2) the return of 25 cents per 
member to PLA’s chapters for pro- 
gramming; (3) a statewide library 
cooperative public relations pro- 
gram; (4) the mobilization of grad- 
uate library science student man- 
power to research library topics; 
and (5) the investigation of different 
uses of cable television. A provision 
to raise dues, approved by PLA’s 
Board of Directors in December 
1971, passed but only after member- 
ship insisted that student member- 
ships be kept at $5. 

PLA membership passed routine 
resolutions on Joseph Falgione’s 
public relations program, the Wil- 
liams & Wilkins litigation, and the 
Titusville (Pennsylvania) censorship 
incident. In the latter resolution, the 
membership instructed PLA’s Intel- 
lectual Freedom Committee to con- 
tinue its investigation and also to 
determine a future course of action 
in the case. PLA’s Distinguished Ser- 
vice Award this year was presented 
to W. Carl Jackson, librarian, Penn- 
sylvania State University, and one 
of the certificates of merit to the 
Hon. Harry R. J. Comer, a Philadel- 
phia legislator. 


An intensive and free-wheeling 
push for reorganization and revital- 
ization of the Nevada Library Asso- 
ciation passed the crucial stage of 
ratification at the 1972 annual con- 
ference October 14, at the Sands 
Hotel in Las Vegas. The new or- 
ganization is composed of four state 
districts and three sections: Aca- 
demic and Special Libraries Section 
(ASLS), the Nevada Association of 
School Librarians (NASL), and 
the Public Library Association of 
Nevada-Nevada Association of Li- 
brary Trustees (PLAN-NALT). 

The board of trustees has grown 
to include the president, president- 
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elect, second vice-president, execu- 
tive secretary, treasurer, past presi- 
dent, section chairmen, and two 
directors. The ALA councilor, and 
regional delegate, the state librar- 
ian, and a trustee serve as ex-officio 
members. The officers are elected 
for two-year terms. The two direc- 
tors are appointed by the president 
and also serve as the chairmen of 
the Government Relations Commit- 
tee and the Library Development 
Committee. 

Membership in the association is 
seperate from regional membership 
although regional members may not 
vote or participate in the governance 
of NLA without full membership. 

The text of the reorganization and 
the revised Constitution and Bylaws 
are scheduled to appear in the Janu- 
ary issue of Nevada Libraries. The 
final transition from the old con- 
stitution, the forming of new com- 
mittees, and the functioning of the 
larger board is scheduled to be 
completed in time for the new year 
in 1974. 

According to the special ad hoc 
committee which prepared the con- 
stitution revisions, the entire struc- 
ture of the association is less 
restrictive, geared to provide more 
response from members and to en- 
courage membership participation. 

Library networks occupied much 
of the time of the 225 librarians 
and trustees present during the 
three-day session. Richard Waters, 
Dallas; Nadine Greenup, Santa 
Barbara, California; Dick Linstrum, 
San Luis Obispo (California) 
Schools; Don Davidson, University 
of California, Santa Barbara; and 
David Bender, Maryland State De- 
partment of Education were on 
hand as resource and program 
participants. 

Also a part of the planning and 
between-meeting talk during the 
NLA convention was the upcoming 
ALA annual conference to be held 
for the first time in the state of 
Nevada. Another hoped-for first for 
Nevada will be the welcoming ad- 
dress from the governor. And for 
librarians who sample one of Las 
Vegas’s stable industries, the plan- 
ned classes in craps, roulette, and 
blackjack presented by the Clark 
County Public Library could be the 
conversational gambit [ 
of the year. Hil 
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commentary 


The editors welcome communications for 
Commentary from ALA members and others on 
topics of importance to librarians and librarian- 
ship. Commentary is a forum for the views 
and concerns of our readers. 





Fighting Vultures 


ALA is wrong in its resistance to 
the Williams & Wilkins decision. 
ALA’s real concern is the inconve- 
nience it will cause librarians, and it 
is willing to join in the dangerous 
and vicious trend of total control 
by gigantic fascist-minded corpora- 
tions and a corrupt military-indus- 
trial complex. 

As a former science librarian, a 
thermodynamicist, and a design en- 
gineer, I know how (giant corpora- 
tions) inflict their will upon the 
creative person and copyright own- 
er, and I fully understand that this 
situation will grow much worse as 
(these conglomerates) expand to 
cover new and more complex areas. 

It will enlighten you to get hold 
of a copy of Time, August 14, 1972, 
p. 73. Read about Vincent LoDato, 
a 32-year-old theoretical physicist, 
who came up with some new math 
that may be valuable in the develop- 
ment of fusion power. Read and 
learn how he and his work have 
been similarly suppressed as poten- 
tial copyright and patent owners. 
Their work has cleverly been sup- 
pressed under the guise of “Secret 
Defense Information.” This is the 
purest of bullshit. Executives from 
the gigantic fascist-minded corpora- 
tions head up these government 
agencies. They are there to protect 
their own and their company future 
profits in the energy field. 

I’m an old time G.E., DeLaval, and 
Worthington Pump prime mover 
designer, well aware of the power 
struggle for patents and copyrights, 
and the techniques used by the 
gigantic corporations who use the 
government as a tool to protect their 
interests. I lost my government 
clearance back in 1953 when I began 
copyrighting some of my own ideas 
in nuclear physics. The Naval In- 
telligence hounded me during 1954, 
the AEC hounded me in 1957-1958, 
but did not succeed in clamping me 





down as they have LoDato and 200 
others because I sensed their pur- 
pose and played the ignorant, half 
baked, pseudo-scientist with them. 
I have very very valuable scientific 
information, but I’m just sitting on 
it, year after year. There are no 
grants or subsidies for independent 
thinkers in the U.S.A., merely sup- 
pression of valuable material for the 
benefit of the greedy huge corpora- 
tions anxious to exploit their own 
ideas at public expense, but for 
private profit. 

Universities work with chemical 
and drug companies. The informa- 
tion in the Williams & Wilkins pub- 
lications can be worth billions of 
dollars to drug and chemical com- 
panies. Their researchers working 
for and through universities have no 
right to use this information for 
their own financial gain, while pay- 
ing nothing to the publishers and 
the original creative thinkers. But 
the vultures are in command. It is 
up to the victims to fight back, and 
believe me, I’m joining all who fight 
back, even though I happen to be 
an ALA member. 

Jean W. UNDERHILL, Los Angeles, 

California 

(For a clearer picture of ALA’s con- 
cern in the Williams & Wilkins case 
see American Libraries, October 
1972, pp. 987-99. Dr. Shaw expresses 
a like concern for the copyrighting 
of material by corporations rather 
than the author. Ed.) 


A Barefoot Lincolnesque Librarian 

I have just read “The Great East 
Hampton Library Mess,” by Dwight 
Macdonald (September, pp. 869- 
874). 

My husband died in the spring, 
and since my two children have 
these strange habits—they eat, they 
wear clothes, and they expect a roof 
over their heads—I moved to Chapel 
Hill to get my graduate degree in 
librarianship, turning my deaf ear 
toward, “But, you don’t look like a 
librarian.” 

The plight of Mrs. Ford made me 
realize that I have missed an im- 
portant point about librarians. I got 
on my Rusty Red Bike and went to 
the Louis Round Wilson Library 
which has an outstanding reputa- 
tion. Very carefully I scrutinized 
the employees. No, they were not 
stamped out from a single mold; 
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they come in all sizes, shapes, ages 
and sexes (?). The observed patrons 
arrive barefooted, and even read 
words of wisdom from Lincoln. 

All right, there must be some 
other points I had overlooked. What 
did the librarians have in common? 
To verify my theories I visited all 
the branch libraries and checked 
my memory from Appalachian to 
Winthrop. A few of the shared quali- 
ties of librarians I found are: in- 
telligence, neatness, inquisitiveness, 
and endless patience. To me, these 
attributes are desirable. 

I GIVE UP! Please, for the edifica- 
tion of library students, write a 
definitive article on “What a Librar- 
ian is Supposed to Look Like; How 
a Librarian is to Treat Bare Feet; 
and When Do Librarians Put Quota- 
tions from Lincoln Under the Desk?” 
I would appreciate your promptness 
in this matter since I am spending 
time, money, and effort on trying to 
become a librarian. 

My regards and sympathy to Mrs. 
Ford. By the way, what is ALA doing 
for her? 

Erranor Roxuins, Chapel Hill, 

North Carolina 

(Mrs. Ford has not asked ALA for 
assistance, but we stuck our nose in 
anyway by publishing Mr. Macdonald. 
Ed.) 


Raising Revenue 

Thought you might be interested 
to hear about our experience in a 
public library in Scotland. 

I stopped into their “john” and 
saw a printed notice on the wall, in- 
forming one and all where they 
might go for information on venereal 
disease. (See AL Sept. 1972, p. 867.) 
My husband reported that there was 
a coin operated “pro” dispenser on 
the wall in the men’s john. Since 
these were commercially printed 
notices and commercial dispensers, 
I assume they were in several (or 
all) libraries. 

These johns, by the way, were 
just off the juvenile room! 

RutH SICHERMAN, University 

Heights, Ohio 


Tote Dat Barge 

I do not know any of the parties 
in the Rodman Public Library, 
Alliance, Ohio, dispute, and certainly 
do not quarrel with the censure of 
the library. However, as a librarian — 
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and a third-year law student, I feel 
you have given a misleading impres- 
sion of Ohio law in your statement 
(October 1972, p. 940) that there is 
a “lack of employee protection . . .” 
The fact is Ohio law is no different 
from that of other states in this 
area. 

Employment agreements are a 
part of the general law of contracts. 
This is primarily common (case) 
law because statutes could not pos- 
sibly anticipate all the facts and con- 
troversies that might arise. The law 
assumes that competent parties to 
a contract deal at arm’s length and 
are free to make whatever terms 
they choose as long as the agree- 
ment does not offend public policy. 
Millions of Americans work under 
employment contracts of no speci- 
fied terms, terminable at will by 
either party. The mere fact that 
trade unions, civil servants and the 
teaching professions have negotiated 
favorable contracts with respect to 
tenure and dismissal does not make 
those terms part of the common 
law applicable to all contracts. In- 
deed, one could well argue that 
tenure and civil service rules have 
operated to the detriment of our 
profession by the retention of in- 
competent employees. 

Of course, one may not be dis- 
charged for exercising a constitu- 
tional right. Beyond that, absent a 
civil service statute or ordinance, 
or special agreement, either party 
can terminate at will for a good 
reason, a bad reason, or no reason 
at all. The freedom of contract 
doctrine will be in the law for a 
long time. 

As for remedies, courts will insist 
on money damages to enforcing a 
breached employment contract on 
the reasonable basis that forced 
work will be unsatisfactory to both 
parties. 

Pau. F. Hur, Head Librarian, 

Ohio Historical Center, Columbus 

(Your analysis is correct in law, 
Mr. Hill. It is unfortunate that em- 
ployees must establish bargaining 
rights or go under civil service in 
order to insure that they may not be 
dismissed without cause and without 
proper hearing. The action by the 
ALA in censuring the Rodman Public 
Library seems to be saying that re- 
gardless of common law there is a 
common value placed on the dignity 
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of the individual which can and must 
be able to operate [at least] in librar- 
ies regardless of a negotiated contract. 
The days of authoritarian master and 
slave relationships seem to be on 
their way out in our society. Ed.) 


Welcome Shores 

Frustation has been adequately 
described as the feeling experienced 
by a deep-sea diver who meets his 
ship going down as he comes up. It 
is this type of feeling so often ex- 
perienced by the person professing 
a moderate point of view with ref- 
erence to some difficult issue facing 
him in society today. The person 
who chooses to disagree with both 
the liberal and the conservative 
point of view has difficulty in mak- 
ing himself heard; the same, it 
seems, is true of the person who 
protests both the status quo or the 
activist point of view. Journals, too, 
tend to carry more articles advocat- 
ing extreme views, so it was refresh- 
ing to find Louis Shores’s “The 
Noise and the Quiet of the Sixties” 
in your April issue (pp. 415-18). I 
sincerely hope that journals will not 
tend to eliminate articles by con- 
tributors like Shores which advocate 
the third position of dissent or 
similar views which tend to disagree 
with the extremes. 

So I say thank you to American 
Libraries for publishing the article 
and I say thank you to Louis Shores 
for presenting his point of view. To 
those who enjoyed reading the 
article, may I suggest reading his 
book, Looking Forward to 1999. If 
you've had the good fortune of meet- 
ing Shores, you will hear his warn- 
ing voice in the background; if not, 
you'll enjoy the book anyway, for 
the fantasy makes for interesting 
reading. 

Tony SCHULZETENBERG, Associate 

Professor, Library and Audiovisual 

Education, St. Cloud (Minnesota) 

State College 


Hot Cakes Information 

We agree that libraries should 
serve as community information 
centers on such problems as VD 
(Editor’s Choice, September, p. 867). 
Furthermore, we think that it is 
important to provide information 
people can use here and now in 
their daily lives. Last February and 
March the East Branch of the 
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Kansas City (Missouri) Public Li- 
brary held three weeks of emphasis 
on venereal disease. We had posters; 
we had speakers and films; we had 
hundreds of copies of pamphlets; 
we even had a short bibliography 
for students and teachers. But our 
most useful information was prob- 
ably the list called “Where to Go— 
for free treatment if you think you 
have VD.” (It is now legal to treat 
teenagers for VD without notifying 
their parents.) The list contains 
names of local agencies willing to 
give confidential help. It includes 
addresses, phone numbers, and any 
additional pertinent information. We 
compiled the list by doing a lot of 
phoning and talking. The lists went 
like hot cakes. 

Last spring we confined our efforts 
to high school kids. This fall when 
we repeat the project, we'll remem- 
ber your admonition to reach people 
of all ages. We will take VD informa- 
tion to local pastors and to the 
community center. We’ll pass it out 
at meetings of local organizations. 

PAT SNELL, KELLY JENNINGS, 

Lynpa M. WALKER, BEVERLY JONES, 

Kansas City Public Library, 

Missouri 


Descriptive Cat. Altered? 

L. Quincy Mumford, Librarian of 
Congress, The Library of Congress, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Mumford: As editor of 
the “Computext MARC Bibliography 
Series” and a partner in a company 
which generates bibliographies from 
Library of Congress MARC data, I 
recently became aware of the IFLA 
International Standard Bibliograph- 
ic Description (ISBD). After sev- 
eral readings, I became greatly con- 
cerned with the implications of the 
ISBD for descriptive cataloging gen- 
erally and for machine processing 
of bibliographic records in particu- 
lar. I understand that the Library 
of Congress intends implementation 
of a modified and unavailable ver- 
sion of the ISBD, which involved 
the use of punctuation in rigid pat- 
terns embedded in the cataloging 
record. 

According to the ALA Division Re- 
port of the Resources & Technical 
Services Committee on Bibliographic 
Representation in Machine-readable 
Form, 28 June 1972, the committee 
reviewed the standard. Point five of 
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the minutes states that “the com- 
mittee could see no negative implica- 
tions for machine encoding or 
machine processing in the imple- 
mentation of the ISBD standard.” 
The standard was “accepted in 
principle” by the Descriptive Cata- 
loging Committee at the ALA Annual 
Meeting, Chicago, 1972. 

As a librarian and computer pro- 
grammer/analyst, my examination 
of the standard (which has received 
very limited distribution, consider- 
ing its implications) suggests an 
urgent need for its immediate re- 
evaluation by persons with a com- 
bination of computer and library 
expertise and an explanation of its 
implications to the entire library 
community. 

Further, I understand that the Li- 
brary of Congress has rewritten 
Chapter 6 of the Anglo-American 
Cataloging Rules and that the draft 
differs substantially from the IFLA 
standard. According to my sources, 
the draft version of Chapter 6 has 
been distributed to the heads of the 
cataloging sections at LC but that 
no substantive changes will be al- 
lowed. So far as I can ascertain, no 
distribution has been made outside 
of LC. Because this draft is derived 
from the ISBD, its implementation 
will create many problems for both 
input and computer processing 
which will necessitate a vast ex- 
penditure of money and effort by 
current MARC users. 

Despite these implications and 
despite the fact that LC’s imple- 
mentation of its version of the ISBD 
constitutes the most extensive modi- 
fication of descriptive cataloging of 
this century, it seems that it is about 
to be imposed on the library com- 
munity with little or no forewarn- 
ing, since Chapter 6 has received no 
distribution at all. It is particularly 
disturbing that this new form of 
bibliographic data may be imposed 
on the library community and on 
users of the cataloging records dis- 
tributed through the MARC service 
with no early warning, no request for 
evaluation or feedback, and, evi- 
dently, no thorough examination of 
the potential problems involved. 

I strongly urge that the LC version 
of this standard be circulated as 
widely as possible in the library 
community. I also urge that this ver- 
sion be evaluated by the American 


Library Association in regard to its 
content and implications at the mid- 
winter meeting, since I understand 
that LC plans no implementation be- 
fore the second quarter of 1973. 

If an irrevocable decision has al- 
ready been made by LC to implement 
the revised Chapter 6 of the A-A 
Rules, it is imperative for MARC 
users, many of whom have invested 
large sums of money in computer 
programming, that the complete 
text of this version be distributed 
at least eight months in advance. 
Subscribers to the MARC Distribu- 
tion Service have, in the past, quietly 
contended with a long series of 
minor changes (which can involve 
major computer program modifica- 
tions) with little or no prior notice. 
This is no longer tolerable. 

It is imperative that the library 
community be informed of the ex- 
tent and content of these changes 
in descriptive cataloging, which 
seem about to be imposed by LC 
with a good deal of secrecy. 

I request that the Library of Con- 
gress carefully reconsider the ISBD 
(and their version of it), particularly 
in regard to its implications for 
machine processing. 

I would appreciate a copy of the 
draft of Chapter 6 of the A-A Rules, 
which has been completed at the Li- 
brary of Congress. 

Thank you for your attention to 
this important matter. 

GERALD L. Swanson, Computext, 

New York City 


Dear Mr. Swanson: Your appre- 
hensions concerning the Interna- 
tional Standard Bibliographic Des- 
cription expressed in your letter of 
September 11 seem to be based, in 
part at least, on a number of mis- 
understandings which I hope I can 
correct thereby giving you an op- 
portunity to consider the ISBD 
more objectively on its merits or 
demerits, as the case may be. 

First, the need you express for its 
reevaluation by persons with a com- 
bination of computer and library 
expertise seems to imply that it was 
drawn up by persons who lack these 
qualifications and that it has not 
already been evaluated by other 
persons with the same qualifica- 
tions. The facts are that the Ameri- 
cans who were most active in the 
critical review of drafts and in the 





group discussions that led to the 
final agreed text were Henriette 
Avram, whose qualifications as an 
expert in the automation of bib- 
liographic data I am sure are well 
known to you, and Sumner Spald- 
ing who was the general editor of 
the Anglo-American Cataloging Rules. 
The other members of the working 
group were Jack Wells, managing 
editor, British National Bibliogra- 


phy; Mme. S. Honore, conservateur 


| Congress 


en chef Department des Entrees, Bib- 
liotheque Nationale, Paris; Kurt 
Nowak, Bibliotheksrat, Deutsche Bib- 


_liothek, Frankfurt-am-Main; and A.L. 


van Wesemael, deputy librarian, 


_ University Library, Utrecht. As for 
review from the machine encoding 


and machine processing aspect, you 
report in your letter that the RTSD 
committee with this responsibility 
has already given the ISBD its 
nihil obstat. 

The ISBD can be implemented in 
this country only through a revision 
of the text of Chapter 6 of the AACR 
and the formal acceptance of the 
revised text by the Library of Con- 
gress, by the American Library Asso- 
ciation through its plenipotentiary 
committee, the Descriptive Catalog- 
ing Committee of the RTSD Catalog- 
ing and Classification Section, and 
by the Canadian Library Association 
through its corresponding commit- 
tee, the Committee on the Revision 
of the Anglo-American Cataloging 
Rules. Only with their mutual agree- 
ment can the rules be revised. This 
has to do with the North American 
text of the rules. The British text 
of Chapter 6 is different and the 
revision of that text will be under- 
taken by the Cataloguing Rules Com- 
mittee of the Library Association. 
Eventually, with the second edition 
of the AACR, it is hoped that both 
texts can be made the same. 

This revision process requires, 
first of all, a draft revision of the 
relevant text, which the Library of 
is now preparing. The 
original draft has been circulated to 
LC catalogers primarily to insure 
that the provisions of the ISBD are 


clearly expressed in rule form for 


practicing catalogers. When this 
draft is completed it will be sent to 
all members of all committees and 
through correspondence and comit- 
tee meetings a final text will be ap- 


proved. As soon as we have com- 


pleted our draft I will send you a 
copy and you can then express your 
views on its particulars to the 
Descriptive Cataloging Committee. 

Although the ISBD is a project of 
the International Federation of Li- 
brary Associations, the Library of 
Congress has attempted to do its 
part in keeping ALA and the Ameri- 
can library community informed of 
developments. Twice a year we have 
reported to ALA’s Descriptive Cata- 
loging Committee and as soon as the 
standard was available in this coun- 
try we wrote a general article about 
it and announced its availability 
from ALA in Cataloging Service, Bul- 
letin 104, May 1972. This publication 
is sent to all of our 27,000 card sub- 
scribers. We also noted the appear- 
ance of this article in our Informa- 
tion Bulletin, which goes to a dif- 
ferent set of 5,400 subscribers, on 
May 19. We now have in draft form 
a fairly extensive description of the 
ISBD which will be the feature 
article of another issue of Cataloging 
Service. 

This information that you have 
received to the effect that in draft- 
ing the revision of Chapter 6 we fol- 
lowed a “modified and unavailable 
version of the ISBD” and that “the 
draft differs substantially from the 
IFLA standard” is totally incorrect. 
We have followed the official pub- 
lished standard issued by the IFLA 
Committee on Cataloging published 
in London, 1971. Our draft revision 
of Chapter 6 is in complete agree- 
ment with the standard with the 
minor exceptions that where the 
standard indicates the count of 
plates to be shown as “p.,” we are 
recommending the count be shown 
as “plates,” and we are not recom- 
mending that theses that are num- 
bered by the issuing university or 
faculty be shown as a formal series 
statement (never heretofore done in 
LC practice). 

You characterized the changes 
resultant from the ISBD as “the 
most extensive modification of des- 
criptive cataloging of this century.” 
You must have forgotten or else 
are unaware of what happened in 
1949 when the Library of Congress 
and the American Library Associa- 
tion adopted the Rules for Descrip- 
tive Cataloging. The changes oc- 
curring at that time pale those that 
may result from the ISBD into rela- 
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tive insignificance. Any standard, 
most especially an international one, 
involves give and take. In the case 
of ISBD we feel countries outside of 
the Anglo-American tradition yielded 
considerably more than we or the 
British did. In other words we can 
now look forward to standard de- 
scriptions in national bibliographies 
that will be very close in style to 
what we have been accustomed to 
using. As of the moment the British 
National Bibliography, the Deutsche 
Bibliographie, the South African Na- 
tional Bibliography, and the Austra- 
lian National Library have adopted 
and are employing the ISBD. It is 
our view and we believe that also 
of the Descriptive Cataloging Com- 
mittee, that the changes in our prac- 
tice that would be involved, are es- 
sentially minor. 

Changes to the MARC format will 
also be minor. Since the MARC 
record has always included punctua- 
tion with the data, the more con- 
sistent punctuation used by the 
ISBD should not cause MARC-user 
problems. On the other hand, it will 
be very valuable at the input stage 


since it will considerably simplify 
automatic encoding through format 
recognition. 

In regard to your comment on 
notification of changes in the format, 
it has been our policy to announce 
all changes via Addenda to Books: A 
MARC Format. These addenda are 
automatically sent to each sub- 
scriber and are announced in the 
LC Information Bulletin. In the last 
two years we have made a point of 
announcing each projected change 
a month before implementation. 

I trust the above information con- 
cerning the ISBD will be helpful 
to you. 

L. Quincy Mumrorp, Librarian of 

Congress, Washington, D.C. 


ALA as Uniting Force 

I strongly disagree with Christian 
Boissonnas’s article, “ALA and Pro- 
fessionalism” (American Libraries, 
October 1972, pp. 972-79), insofar 
as it suggests administrators be ex- 
cluded from ALA. Distinctions need 
to be drawn between scholarly or 
subject-oriented societies, profes- 
sional associations, and trade unions. 
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Subject-oriented societies such as 
the American Historical Association 
are dedicated primarily to the study 
of a specific field. They do not ignore 
the development of the discipline, 
however. The AHA is becoming more 
and more concerned with the over- 
supply of historians, for example. 
They do not compete with unions 
or general organizations that engage 
in collective bargaining such as the 
AAUP. Professional organizations 
such as the ABA are a half-way point 
between subject-oriented societies 
and trade unions. They work more 
actively than the former for the 
welfare of their members. At the 
same time, they do not lose sight 
of the discipline. The ABA publishes 
a number of books, pamphlets, and 
journals, some of which are schol- 
arly and some popular. Heads of law 
firms are not excluded from the 
ABA, because they are ‘‘administra- 
tors.” Finally, there are trade unions 
and related professional associations 
that bargain with employers. These 
are quite rightly restrictive in their 
membership policies. I classify the 
ALA as a subject-oriented organiza- 
tion, which may be moving towards 
the professional society model. Even 
if it arrives there, however, there 
is no need to take a trade union 
view of the categories of people who 
may be admitted to membership. 
There is a very practical reason for 
being skeptical about the expulsion 
of administrators. The percentage of 
librarians who can be classified as 
administrators is much higher than 
the same group of educators. In a 
branch system, for instance, would 
all the branch heads be considered 
persona non grata in the ALA, or 
only the system director? 

Because librarians tend to be em- 
ployed in institutions (libraries) at- 
tached to larger organizations (mu- 
nicipalities, school systems, univer- 
sities) I do not believe that librar- 
ians should expect too much from 
ALA. Joining AFSCME, AFT, AAUP, 
or other organizations is probably 
more effective. Incidentally, Boisson- 
nas draws some shaky distinctions 
between academic and public librar- 
ians. On p. 973 he states that while 
academic librarians must “bargain 
with their employers on an individ- 
ual basis” public librarians may join 
unions. Towards the end of the 
article (p. 978) he suggests that as 





























academic librarians win faculty 
status, they will deplore the union- 
ization of public librarians. Bois- 
sonnas seems to be unaware of the 
increasing incidence of collective 
bargaining in higher education. I 
wonder whether the kind of dissen- 
sion he is worried about will actually 
appear. The unions may be different, 
but the principle of unionization 
is likely to spread among librarians. 
This being the case, ALA seems to 
be all the more necessary. It can 
unite librarians who wish to study 
libraries and library service, no mat- 
ter how they fight for economic 
gains. 

BENJAMIN R. BEEDE, Assistant Law 

‘Librarian, Rutgers University, 

Camden, New Jersey 


Ate It All Up 

The coverage of the Chicago Con- 
ference in the September issue of 
American Libraries (pp. 884-89) was 
outstanding. I found the information 
readily digestible which can hardly 
be said of the conference format 
itself. 

ARLENE SCHWARTZ, Librarian, 

Miami-Dade Junior College, 

Miami, Florida 


Reciprocity for Professionals 
I should like to draw attention to 
the professional plight of American 
librarians overseas. Before pulling 
up roots they should make sure that 
their M.L.S. is recognized as the 
passport to professional status. 
Despite British nationality, a good 
degree from a British university and 
an M.L.S. from Simmons College, I 
found it very difficult to find suitable 
work here. This is partly due, I 
readily admit, to the surplus of 
qualified candidates and to my own 
relative lack of experience. However, 
I was chagrined to learn that the 
British Library Association grants 
holders of the accredited American 
M.L.S. exemption only from part 
one of its professional examinations. 
It is frustrating to find oneself a 
“professional” librarian in one coun- 
try but not in another, and faced 
with the prospect of taking examina- 
tions in courses one has passed al- 
ready. At one interview it was even 
suggested that I return to library 
school! 
-= Now that, as I understand, some 
reciprocity has been reached be- 






tween the British and Canadian Li- 
brary Associations, cannot the Amer- 
ican Library Association agree to the 
equation of professional qualifica- 
tions with its British counterpart? 
As it now stands, women are in- 
evitably the unintentional victims of 
the lack of reciprocity, since they 
must usually move when their hus- 
bands are posted abroad, whereas 
few men would emigrate to an area 
where they know that their profes- 
sional qualifications are little better 
than useless. How about it, ALA? 
Hitary L. RUBINSTEIN, 
Portsmouth, England 


Jobs Task Force 


The unanticipated congestion at 
the ALA-Chicago Conference Place- 
ment Center in June prompted the 
formation of the ALA-SRRT Task 
Force on Jobs. 

This group aims to stimulate the 
creation of more effective means 
than now exist in the library profes- 
sion for matching job openings with 
interested applicants. ALA Council, 
for example, has already passed a 
TFJ motion that encourages the 
establishment of state or regional 
job hotlines. Other concerns are 
honesty in recruitment to librarian- 
ship and evaluation of the effective- 
ness of existing placement services. 

Anyone who would like to join 
this task force or who can con- 
tribute ideas, suggestions, or news 
from the job front should contact 
me at the address below. 

PHyYLuis BAKER, SRRT/Task 

Force on Jobs Coordinator, 

1957-A Prince George Dr., 

Columbus, OH 43209 


Scatter Play 


An excellent article by J. E. Morton 
entitled, “A Student’s Guide to 
American Federal Government Sta- 
tistics” appeared in the June 1972 
(vol. 10, no. 2) issue of the Journal 
of Economic Literature, pp. 371-397. 

Since this article is potentially of 
very wide interest to the library 
community, since it appears in a 
journal which relatively few librar- 
ians would normally read, and since 
it will be indexed in a place where 
relatively few librarians would look 
for it, we find Bradford’s Law of 
Scattering in play. 
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May I suggest your giving this 
brief notice of this article. 
Joun DINSMORE, Government 
Publication Librarian, University 
of Wisconsin-Green Bay 
(Yes, you may. Ed.) 


Materials Plea 

We are starting a library on the 
Morton Indian Reservation and we 
are in dire need of books and film. 

Would you please ask libraries 
and librarians to send us material 
that would be of interest to Indians. 

Please send all media c/o Mr. 
Frank Ocasio, Mrs. Jean Columbus, 


or me at: Route 1, Morton, MN 
56270. 
Raymona Jones, Morton, 
Minnesota 
(We'll bet two bits you get a 


biography of Custer. Ed.) 


Iran Plea 

The Salaami Foundation (SF) in 
Southern Iran, is a nonprofit founda- 
tion for the benefit of humanity and 
concerned with scientific instruction 
and research, as well as social in- 
terests in areas of medicine and 


It’s called 12 WBILUCG 
INTE OIRIMATPLOI 


or COMMUNITY SERVICE 
or PUBLICITY 
or PUBLIC RELATIONS 


BUT WHATEVER your library 
calls it, it is a job to be done. By 
people who work at it full time, 
or part time. There is a newslet- 
ter designed for them, the Public 
Relations Reporter. It is a mar- 
ketplace for their ideas, a place 
where they can “talk shop” with 
each other, where they can learn 
about programs that worked. Sub- 
scribe now. Get one year’s sub- 
scription—12 monthly issues—for 
$8. Send your check to: 








Subscription Department 


American Library Association 
50 East Huron St., 
Chicago, Ill. 60611 
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and still growing! 


48222 


strong... 
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f Periodicals 


F.W. Faxon Company, the only 
fully automated library subscrip- 
tion agency in the world, has an 
IBM 370/145 computer currently 
listing 48,222 periodicals for your 
library. 

Our ‘til forbidden service — 
the automatic annual renewal of 
your subscriptions — provides fast, 
accurate, and efficient processing 
of your orders and invoices. 

Send for free descriptive bro- 
chure and annual librarians’ guide. 


Library business is our only 


business — since 1886. 


F.W. FAXON CO.,INC. 


15 Southwest Park 
Westwood, Massachusetts 02090 
Tel: (800) 225-7894 (Toll Free) 






























Church 
Library 
Handbook 


by LaVose Newton 


Revised and reprinted form 
of the most popular handbook 
for church librarians. 

Tells how to start and run a 
church library. 

Includes organization chart, 
classifying system, samples and 
records sheets. 5⁄2” x 8⁄2” spiral 
bound. $3.95 

Available from your local 
Christian bookstore or: 


MULTNOMAH PRESS 
5600 NE Hassalo St. 
Portland, Ore. 97213 ¥ 

D Z 








seeks your publication’s assistance 
in expanding its library. 

SF would appreciate your coopera- 
tion for informing us of those li- 
braries interested in donating their 
discarded books to this foundation. 

SF would guarantee to pay ship- 
ping fees and postage expenses for 
the delivery of the library materials. 

HossEin SALAAMI, Salaami 

Foundation Library Representative, 

101 Seavey Circle, Sacramento, 

CA 95818 


Thanks! 

Thank you, Mr. Clift, and the 
members of the Executive Board of 
the American Library Association, 
for this wonderful gift—honorary 
membership for life in the American 
Library Association. 

With all the words that I have 
written about other things, one 
would assume that a letter of thanks 
would be fairly easy to write. But 
not this one! I just don’t have the 
words that can really express all 
that I feel about this wonderful 
gift. 

Reading the citation, which is so 
warm and beautiful, makes me very 
happy. 

Thank you, every one. 

CHARLEMAE Ro.uins, Chicago 


Whoa, Silver! 

In response to your item on 
pi 231 (Editor’s Choice, March: 
“Hiyo-o-o, There, Silver”). Yes, yes, 
yes, great idea! Go ahead and pass 
it! You’re bound to lose even more 
members!!! Rest assured if that 
seems to be your wish—see June 
American Libraries, p. 634 for num- 
ber of members lost from 1970 to 
1971! 

Only salaries are static, the job 
market is flooded, and you're rais- 
ing dues!!! That’s just great! 

Mrs. C. Suiver, Librarian, Long 

Beach Junior High School, 

Long Beach, New York 

(Sorry, Mrs. Silver, but the dues 
have not been raised. How about your 
rent, steak, coffee, and fall coat? Ed.) 


On the Record 

Surely Michael E. Powell must 
know that over 80 percent of all 
black librarians are graduates of a 
predominantly black library school: 


Atlanta University School of Library 
Service. 

He states in your October 1972 
issue (pp. 958-59): “After all, eight 
out of ten professional black librar- 
ians went to a predominantly white 
graduate school for their MSLS.” 
Prior to the establishment of the 
library school at Atlanta, black li- 
brarians were trained at Hampton 
Institute. North Carolina Central 
University in Durham also has a 
black library school, and many black 
colleges and universities support li- 
brary education programs. 

Set the record straight. 

Casper L. Jorpan, School of 

Library Service, Atlanta 

University, Atlanta, Georgia 


Bibliographical Note 

Having just returned from a very 
bad scene in Uganda, I wish to an- 
nounce that the MISR Library 
Accessions List/Bulletin (noted in 
the September 1972 AL, p. 923) 
suspended publication with its Sep- 
tember issue primarily because the 
increasingly repressive atmosphere 
no longer permitted free and inde- 
pendent comment on such matters 
of urgent professional concern as 
the intimidation and expulsion of 
Asian colleagues. Back numbers of 
the Bulletin, however, remain avail- 
able on request from the Makerere 
Institute of Social Research Library, 
P.O. Box 16022, Kampala, while or- 
ders for the subject heading list 
(available for ten shillings) may still 
be directed to the Head, Reference/ 
Circulation Section, Makerere Uni- 
versity Library, P.O. Box 16022. 

I also urge, largely for reasons of 
their own personal safety, that no 
fellow librarians either travel to or 
accept employment in Uganda until 
the political situation there signifi- 
cantly improves. This is a sorrowful 
caution, not made lightly or out of 
spite. 

SANFORD BERMAN, Los Angeles, 

California 


Correction 

In the caption on p. 968 of the 
October issue of American Libraries 
Robert Penn Warren and Cleanth 
Brooks were mentioned as co- 
founders of the revived Southern 
Review. It was actually co-founded 
by Donald E. Stanford and 
Lewis P. Simson. niil 
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editor's 
choice 


Readers wishing to join the editors in ex- 
Pressing thelr personal views should address 
their remarks to the Commentary department. 


SEE ae E A 


On Finding Out That You Got Your 
Feet Wet Without Even Looking 

September morn caught us by 
surprise as we stood ankle-deep in 
the mists and shadows of Library- 
land. A sudden and unexpected shaft 
of light fell out of the turbulent 
clouds of federal fiscal squalls and 
sent us gasping, caught unaware. 
Public libraries had been declared 
a “priority expenditure” in the new 
general revenue-sharing act which 
came out of a House and Senate 
version of state and local control of 
federal spending. 

No one had been prepared for the 
appearance of “public libraries” in 
what is now known as the State and 
Local Fiscal Assistance Act of 1972. 
Neither the House nor the Senate 
version mentioned libraries and as a 
result no one had the fun of specu- 
lating, dividing, deploring, hoping, 
despairing, or even counting their 
sheckles before they were minted. 

Waiting is frustrating certainly, as 
is passing the time of day specu- 
lating. And yet, since the beginning 
of federal funding to libraries, if 
there has ever been a time when 
we cannot afford to wait for reac- 
tion, itis now. Libraries have to de- 
sign their programs of action and 
they must be more than requests to 
the local fiscal control unit asking, 
“How much do we get?” Nor do we 
feel libraries should tell local gov- 
ernments, “We make up ‘eleventeen’ 
percent of the city budget and 
therefore we expect to receive 
‘eleventeen’ percent of the revenue- 
shared funds.” This sort of “me too- 
ism” cannot contribute much to the 
image of the public library as a 
responsible member of the com- 
munity’s cultural and social services. 

Many libraries have yet to be 
thought of as any kind of commu- 
nity priority and their appearance 
in the revenue-sharing program is 
going to be just as much a surprise 
to local officials as it is to the 
librarians. It will not be easy to 
maintain that status in competition 
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with the act’s other priorities— 
public safety (law enforcement, fire 
protection, building code enforce- 
ment); environmental protection and 
pollution control; public transporta- 
tion; health; recreation; service to 
the aged and poor; and financial ad- 
ministration. That is real competi- 
tion, of course, but it is also a real 
challenge to librarians and trustees 
who have said that libraries deserve 
to be a priority in the community. 

It is easy to see that those librar- 
ies which have demonstrated their 
right to priority status and have over 
the years received solid support will 
walk away from the revenue-sharing 
trough with at least a snack or two 
simply because it is second nature 
for them to report in terms of ser- 
vice to the community and the in- 
dividual. Those libraries which have 
had marginal or token support and 
have been the first to be cut from 
local budgets as “frills” in the com- 
munity service picture are likely to 
remain in that position or grudgingly 
receive a crumb, if anything. And 
those libraries which find them- 
selves part of the board. of educa- 
tion will most likely be ineligible 
for any of the funds. 

All public libraries must make spe- 
cial efforts in order to fully profit 
from being named a priority activity 
in state and local government ser- 
vices. At this point we would strongly 
recommend that libraries not be 
holding out their hands as they ap- 
proach local governments. Instead 
we would recommend that the li- 
brary provide a program of priority 
action which can be seen and under- 
stood by those unfamiliar with the 
worth of improved library service. 
And we feel that the emphasis should 
be on service which can be measured 
in dollars as well as sense. It would 
seem most politic to develop these 
library priority programs in such 
areas as public safety, environ- 
mental protection, pollution control, 
transportation, health, social ser- 
vices, and fiscal control. 

Admittedly, some libraries will 
find that their top priority is keep- 
ing their doors open or finding the 
space to even begin to provide ser- 
vices in their priority planning. We 
hope however that, in presenting 
this to the community, requests for 
funding can be couched firmly in 
the service aspirations trustees and 
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the library administration have for 


the community. The days of spend- 
ing money on new library buildings 
as monuments or upper-class cul- 
tural baubles are numbered. 

Not all libraries are going to be 
caught unaware by this new status. 
We have noted in the past few 
months a flurry of activity as trust- 
ees, administration, and staff have 
been hammering away at statements 
of goals for library service to the 
community. Those libraries should 
be in an excellent position to partic- 
ipate in the revenue sharing. The 
others will have some catching up 
to do and some late hours to keep. 
But after the decades of talk, hand- 
wringing, trips to the wailing wall, 
and submissive posturing, the public 
librarians are about to have their 
day. We hope that it will be a 
wondrous day long remembered 
and not just an hour with a poor 
player strutting upon the stage. 


Devoted to Human Life 


Dr. S. R. Ranganathan died Sep- 
tember 27 at the age of 81. During 
his life he created the entire library 
world for India and influenced li- 
brary classification and philosophy 
worldwide. That he was a genius 
made him into a living legend rec- 
ognized for his scholarship and in- 
fluence. That he always related li- 
brarianship to human life was the 
basis for honors from his peers. 
We are sorry that he has left us but 
grateful for the legacy he passes on. 


First-hand Book Catalog 


Donald G. Wing, emeritus associate 
librarian of Yale University, died 
October 8. He was 68. Dr. Wing will 
be remembered for his dignified and 
honored contributions to library sci- 
ence. His Short Catalogue of Books 
Printed in England, Ireland, Wales 
and British America and of English 
Books Printed in Other Countries, 
1641-1700 has already become a 
stalwart bibliographic classic, and 
a second edition of the three-volume 
set is due this fall. When Dr. Wing 
graduated from Yale in 1926 it is 
reported that he ‘wanted to spend 
his life reading second-hand book 
catalogs. We are happy that he was 
able to do just that to the profit of 


the library profession. l l ll 
GRS. 
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Current subscriptions to 
National Union Catalog 


on microfiche. 





HOLD EVERYTHING! 


Here’s the best subscription buy you can get on the Library of Congress’s 
National Union Catalog. Orders for current subscriptions beginning with 
January, 1973 for NUC on 4x6 microfiche are now being taken at the 


prices offered below. 


r-T 


ease accept this order for a current subscription to the Library of Congress Nationai 
Union Catalog on 4x6 negative microfiche, as checked below. 


One-year current subscription to NUC beginning 
January, 1973, consisting of monthly issues plus 
quarterly cumulations. $195.00 
One-year current subscription to NUC beginning 
January, 1973, including annual cumulation replace- 
ment in addition to monthly issues and quarterly 
cumulations. i $345.00 
5-year current subscription to NUC beginning January, 
1973, including monthly issues and quarterly cumu- 
lations — annuals not included. $895.00 


Q 
O 
E 


Name 





bE 5-year current subscription to NUC beginning January, 

1973, including four annual replacement cumulations, 
in addition to monthly issues and quarterly cumula- 
tions — quinquennial not included. $1495.00 


ag 5-year current subscription to NUC beginning January, 
1973, including next quinquennial plus four annual 
replacement cumulations in addition to monthly 
issues and quarterly cumulations. $1870.00 


[_] Please rush mail a sample NUC microfiche 


Title 








Organization 


Street Address 
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City State, Zip 


INFORMATION DYNAMICS CORPORATION 
80 Main Street, Reading, Mass. 01867 


| “The leader in bibliographic support systems.” 
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Awaits Treasury 
regulations... 


Theodor Schuchat 


Libraries and 
Revenue Sharing 


poneys HAs declared construc- 
tion and operation of libraries 
“priority expenditures” for local 
governments receiving funds during 
the next five years under the State 
and Local Fiscal Assistance Act of 
1972, the much-publicized general 
revenue-sharing measure proposed 
by President Nixon and endorsed by 
many officials of local and state 
government. The new law will pro- 
vide more than $30 billion for the 
calendar years 1972 through 1976, 
payable quarterly and automatically, 
without further action by Congress. 

The act allocates the automatic 


appropriation among the states on 
the basis of two formulas. One con- 
tains three factors: population, 
“general tax effort,” and relative in- 


come. The other contains five fac- 


tors: total population, urbanized 
population, population inversely — 
weighted by per capita income, in- 
dividual income tax collections, and 
the “general tax effort” of state and 
local governments. States will be 
paid on the basis of the formula 
that yields the larger amount of 
federal funds. Both formulas pro- 
vide for special treatment of Alaska 
and Hawaii. 


In recent years some libraries have received funds provided under 
the Social Security Act for social services intended to prevent or reduce 
dependency upon the federal-state program of public assistance. The 
federal appropriation for this purpose has been unlimited in amount, 
and both federal and state officials have interpreted “social services” 
very liberally. The State and Local Assistance Act drastically alters 
this situation. 

After July 1, 1973, federal funds for social services under the public 
assistance programs of aid to the aged, blind, disabled, and families 
with dependent children will be limited to $2.5 billion per fiscal year. 
Eligibility for this amount will be allocated among the states on the 
basis of population and, with one exception, the federal share of a 
state’s program costs will not exceed 75 percent. The act further 
restricts use of these funds. 

Child care, family planning, services provided to the mentally re- 
tarded, services related to the treatment of drug addicts or alcoholics, 
and services to children in foster care may be provided to persons 
presently or formerly receiving public assistance payments and to those 
likely to apply for them. At least 90 percent of all other social services, 
however, must be provided to persons receiving aid to the aged, blind 
or disabled, or Aid to Families with Dependent Children. Services neces- 
sary to enable adult AFDC recipients to participate in the Work Incen- 
tive Program will not be subject to these limitations, and the federal 
share of these costs may be 90 percent, subject to the ceiling on the 
total amount for which each state may qualify annually. 

The secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare is issuing regulations 
further prescribing the conditions under which state public assistance 
agencies may purchase services that they do not provide. 





Due to these provisions, it is not 
possible at this time to present a 
table setting forth the amounts that 
will be paid to each State, respec- 
tively, during the first five years of 
the act. The total sums that will be 
provided are as follows, in billions: 
Jan. 1-June 30, 1972 $ 2.652 
Fiscal Year beginning 
July 1, 1972 5.642 
July 1, 1973 6.054 
July 1, 1974 6.204 
July 1, 1975 6.354 
July 1-Dec. 31, 1976 3.327 


Total 30.236 
Payments for the first half of 1972 
have already been made to the 
states by the Treasury, and pay- 
ments for the rest of 1972 may be 
anticipated next month (January). 

Two-thirds of the federal funds 
received under the act by each state 
must be distributed among its units 
of local government. The act spec- 
ifies the ways in which states must 
allocate this money among counties, 
townships, municipalities, Indian 
tribes, and Alaskan native villages. 
“Special purpose” units of local 
government such as school districts 
are not eligible for funds under the 
act. However, there are certain other 
options that states may exercise 
when making their allocations, and 
the act provides rules for small units 
of local government and for maxi- 
mum and minimum amounts allo- 
cated to each local governmental 
unit. 

The legislatures of some states 
may have to enact enabling legisla- 
tion before local governments may 
receive these funds. Moreover, be- 
cause the act requires use of the 
most recent population, income and 
tax revenue data in application of 
the formulas for distribution of the 
funds, the amounts available to 
particular states and local govern- 
ments may change from time to 
time. Also, states may change their 
chosen formula for allocating funds 
to local governments once during 
the five-year life of the act. For these 
reasons, it is impossible to deter- 
mine in advance exactly how much 
money any one community will re- 
ceive under the act. 

Neither state nor local govern- 
ments may use the federal funds 
obtained under the revenue-sharing 
law as the matching payment re- 
quired by other federal programs. 


Estimated Distribution of Funds 
Calendar Year 1972 


(Millions of Dollars) 

State 

States share 
United States, Total 1,767.8 
Alabama 38.7 
Alaska 2.1 
Arizona 16.7 
Arkansas 18.3 
California 185.4 
Colorado 18.2 
Connecticut 22.1 
Delaware 5.3 
District of Columbia 7.9 
Florida 48.7 
Georgia 36.6 
Hawaii 7.9 
Idaho 6.7 
Illinois 91.5 
Indiana 34.8 
lowa 25.6 
Kansas 17.6 
Kentucky 29.1 
Louisiana 37.9 
Maine 10.3 
Maryland 35.7 
Massachusetts 44,3 
Michigan 74.0 
Minnesota 34.6 
Mississippi 30.2 
Missouri 33.0 
Montana 6.9 
Nebraska 14.3 
Nevada 3.7 
New Hampshire 5.1 
New Jersey 54.5 
New Mexico 11.0 


New York 197.1 


North Carolina 45.2 
North Dakota 6.5 
Ohio 69.0 
Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode Island 

South Carolina 

South Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


Note: Details may not add to totals because of rounding. 

Source: State and Local Fiscal Assistance Act of 1972 [Com- 
mittee Print] Supplemental Report Showing Distribution of Funds 
as Agreed to by the Conferees. Prepared by the Staff of the Joint 
Committee on Internal Revenue Taxation, 92nd Congress, 2nd 
Session to accompany H.R. 14370, Sept. 27, 1972. 








With this exception, states are free 
to use their allocations under the 
act for any valid public purpose or 
program, including libraries. Local 
governments, on the other hand, 
may use the funds they receive 
under the act only for “priority 
expenditures.” These are defined as 
“ordinary and necessary capital ex- 
penditures authorized by law,” 
which would include construction of 
library facilities, and also as “ordi- 
nary and necessary maintenance and 
operating expenses for . . . libraries,” 
among several other activities of 
local government. 

The other local government “prior- 
ity expenditures” are public safety, 
including law enforcement, fire pro- 
tection, and building code enforce- 
ment; environmental protection, in- 
cluding sewage disposal, sanitation, 


and pollution abatement; public 
transportation, including transit 
systems and streets and roads; 
health; recreation; social services 


for the poor or aged; and financial 
administration. 

This summary of the State and 
Local Fiscal Assistance Act, like the 
law itself, leaves many questions un- 
answered. For example: Is a public 








































NISSEN, HARTVIG: ABC OF THE 
SWEDISH SYSTEM OF EDUCATIONAL 
GYMNASTICS 

EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COM- 
PANY. 1892—115 PAGES—$5.50 

Hartvig Nissen’s classic expounds principles 
that have been paramount factors in the 
evolution of kinesiology, Precise text and 
clear line drawings define the theory, pur- 
poses, and pedagogical methods evidenced 
in the educational Gymnastics portion of 
the renowned Swedish System. Practical as 
well as theoretical, half of the book delin- 
eates a complete set of exercises for public 
school grades one through nine. 
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$9.00 
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WIDE, ANDERS: HANDBOOK OF MEDI- 
CAL AND ORTHOPEDIC GYMNASTICS 
FUNK & WAGNALLS CO, 1905-373 
PAGES—$13.50 


Anders Wide, M.D., was a lecturer in medi- 
cal gymnastics and orthopedy in the Royal 
Carolean Medico-Surgical Institute and Di- 
rector of the Gymnastic and Orthopedic 
Institute, Stockholm. This authentic refer- 
ence on the Swedish system of medical 
gymnastics describes the gymnastic methods 
and nomenclature along with specific thera- 
peutic uses and indications, as well as 
extensive clinical case studies with reference 
to a great variety of diseases. 





BROWN REPRINTS 


BROWN REPRINTS: CONSULTING EDITOR, Roger Burke, Occidental College 


Brown Reprints is now expanding with books in health. 
Publishers, was established in 1963. Until recently it reprinted 
service into the areas of health, physical education, 


SARGENT, DUDLEY ALLEN: DUDLEY 
ALLEN SARGENT, AN AUTOBIOGRA- 


LEA & FEBIGER. 1927-221 PAGES— 


A rare first person account of Sargent’s 
experience as an amateur and professional 
gymnast and his early employment as a 
teacher at Bowdoin, leading to a medical 
education at Yale, clinical work in New 
York, experiences at Chautauqua, employ- 
ment at Harvard as Director of the Hemen- 
way Gymnasium, invention of gymnasium 
apparatus with subsequent loss of patent 
rights, establishment of the Sargent School 
in Boston, and his promotion of the quasi- 
official historically significant Harvard Sum- 





WILLIAM: HOW TO GET 
STRONG AND HOW TO STAY SO 
HARPER & BROTHERS. 1899—510 
PAGES—$17.50 

Blaikie’s famous handbook is a fascinating 
chronicle of nineteenth century knowledge 
about theory and methods pertaining to 
strength that is rewarding to compare with 
recent scientific developments. The revised 
edition, so difficult to collect as an original, 
contains the noteworthy section on “Great 
Men’s Bodies.” A fad of 100 years ago 
enabled many quacks to promote “Get 
Strong Quick” schemes, but Blaikie’s book 
was legitimate. 


library maintained by a special- 
purpose unit of local government 
eligible because it is a library or 
ineligible because it is maintained 
by a special-purpose unit of local 
government? Would the library of a 
wholly municipal college or univer- 
sity be eligible? Will school libraries 
be eligible where the local school 
system is operated by the general 
local government and not by a sep- 
arate school district? Will public li- 
braries qualify for revenue-sharing 
funds in those communities where 
they are financed and operated 
through the school system? 
Questions of this nature may be 
resolved in the regulations issued 
by the Treasury for administration 
of the act. The ALA Washington Of- 
fice has endeavored to assist the 
Treasury in the drafting and inter- 
pretation of these regulations, with 
a view to clarifying the eligibility of 
libraries and making operation of 
the act as straightforward and uni- 
form as possible throughout the 
country. (In 1973 and thereafter, 
each state and local government 
must publish in the newspapers 
periodic reports of the amounts of 
revenue-sharing funds received and 
























MACMILLAN & CO., 
PAGES—$19.00 


tudes. 


PAGES—$4.50 


ment,” is, 


Germans, the Swedes, 


2460 Kerper Boulevard - Dubuque, lowa 


» Physical education and recreation ® Brown Reprints is a division of Wm. C. Brown Company 
titles primarily in the humanities. It is with pleasure that we now announce the extension of this 
and recreation ® Dr. Roger Burke, chairman of health, 
is the chairman of the editorial selection committee. In light of his familiarity with the professional litera 
him become a part of the Brown Reprint program ® A 
with library buckram and all titles will be produced in limited editions. 


ture, both past and present, we are indeed pleased to have 
ll Brown Reprints are produced on paper stock of the highest quality. Each title is beautifully cloth bound 


GARDINER, E. NORMAN: GREEK ATH- 
LETIC SPORTS AND FESTIVALS 
LTD. 1910-560 


E, Norman Gardiner’s exhaustive scholarly 
work is, remarkably, still regarded as the 
definitive reference in its field. Half of the 
volume’ presents a history of the festivals 
from Homer through the fourth century 
A.D., delineating the cultural origins and 
context, along with comparisons to the 
Roman counterparts of the Greek contests, 
facilities, performance techniques, and atti- 


GULICK, LUTHER HALSEY: PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION BY MUSCULAR EXERCISE 
P. BLAKISTON’S SON & CO. 1904—74 


Gulick’s book is the formalization of his 
lecture course on the philosophy of exer- 
cise. Part I, titled “Exercise and Develop- 
in effect, a treatise on the 
physiology of exercise and the theory of 
physical education. Part II is a ‘Materia 
Gymnastica” describing the essential charac- 
teristics of the exercise systems of the 
the English, the 
YMCA, Delsarte, Emerson, and Dudley Al- 
len Sargent, together with a description of 
the developmental and therapeutic uses of 
numerous sports and apparatus exercises, 
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the purposes for which they were 
expended.) 

It is readily apparent that librar- 
ies will have to compete with many 
other claimants for assistance under 
the act. But the library community 
has been immeasurably strengthened 
for the inevitable competition in the 
course of the budgeting and ap- 
propriations processes by the fact 
that Congress has declared support 
of libraries to be among the few 
“priority expenditures” of local 
government. Recognition of this 
kind has never before been accorded 
to libraries. Nevertheless, whether 
the congressional declaration is to 
be more than merely symbolic will 
be determined by the efforts of li- 
brarians, trustees, and other citizens 
who appreciate the manifold con- 
tributions of libraries to community 
life. The act merely provides blank 
checks drawn on the U.S. Treasury 
that must be written and signed by 
state or local officials if libraries 
are to benefit from it. 


A journalist specializing in educa- 
tion, Mr. Schuchat is a consultant to 


Hil 


the ALA Washington 
Office. 













physical education, and recreation at Occidental College, 







































GUTS MUTHS, JOHANN CHRISTIAN 
FRIEDRICH: GYMNASTICS FOR YOUTH 
WILLIAM J. JOHNSON. 1800—432 
PAGES—$15.00 

This English translation of Guts Muths’ 
original Gymnastik Fur Die Jugend, 1793, 
was erroneously attributed to C.G. Salz- 
mann, It is, perhaps, the first textbook in 
Physical education, treating Naturalistic 
educational and gymnastic theories and de- 
scribing the philosophy and program at the 
Schnepfenthal Educational Institute where 
Guts Muths taught for 50 years. 



































































AMAR, JULES: THE HUMAN MOTOR 
ROUTLEDGE & KEEGNAN PAUL 
LTD. 1920—470 PAGES—$16.50 

The purpose of Amar’s work is to bring 
together in one volume all the physical and 
Physiological elements of industrial work. 
He begins with a short and simple resume of 
the general principles of Theoretical Me- 
chanics which will be applied in the study of 
the Human Motor, because without study- 
ing the mechanical laws governing the move- 
ments of the human body, the nature of the 
living motor cannot be fully understood. 


A complete catalog of all titles in the Brown 
Reprint program available on request. 
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Staying outside the tiger 


Jane Anne Hannigan 


PPBS and School 
Media Programs 


HE TAXPAYER, increasingly in- 

tolerant of the rising cost of 
education, is no longer satisfied with 
the ancient formula, “more money 
equals better education.” He is de- 
manding to know how and why 
more money does equal better edu- 
cation. While fiscal accountability 
has become an absolute require- 
ment in the real world of educa- 
tion, administrators and school 
board members are charged with 
the responsibility of providing the 
highest possible caliber of educa- 
tional experience for all children. 
This cannot be done by compromis- 
ing principle for the sake of ex- 
pediency. The vitalization of learn- 
ing through the media program is 
a noteworthy educational endeavor; 
it is an expensive endeavor; but it 
is pragmatically meaningless unless 
it is translated into realistic pro- 
grammatic objectives. 

We now have available to us a 
methodology which requires spec- 
ification of goals; demonstrates 
utilization of manpower, resources, 
and facilities; delineates priorities 
among multiple alternatives; and 
focuses on evaluation of output. Ap- 
lication of a Planning, Programming, 
Budgeting System (PPBS) is an 
eminently sensible and satisfactory 
means to the end. It is sensible 
within the school system; it is 
critical when applied to the media 
program—critical because emphasis 
to date often has been on the acquisi- 
tion of enormous quantities of 
materials, equipment, and facilities, 
rather than on the creation and im- 
plementation of dynamic programs. 
The continued acquisition of enor- 
mous quantities of materials, the 
design of elaborate equipment mazes 
are justified only if we produce 


reasonably stated, thoroughly plan- 
ned and studied sets of goals, which 
clearly enable us to determine the 
expected gain for the child. Account- 
ability means accepting the respon- 
sibility to activate the system, to 
produce evidence that the price tag 
has been and will be worth it. What 
will a movie camera in the hands 
of a child accomplish? What will 
television production add to the — 
child’s educational capacity? What 
will playing with games do? Perhaps 
these will add joy, meaning, and 
relevancy to the child’s experience of 
school. Perhaps they will contribute 
to the refutation of McLuhan’s state- 
ment that “school is an interruption 
of the child’s education.” 

It is important to consider that 
the child from his earliest moments 
is directed towards two forms of 
communication: the verbal mode in 
speaking and the symbol mode of 
writing. All of the natural modes 
he might have chosen instinctively 
have been uprooted, and the institu- 
tion called school does little to re- 
evoke these modes of communica- 
tion. A media program at its best 
should begin the exploration of 
alternatives in communication. It 
must be based in such fundamental 
assumptions as: No hierarchy exists 
among the media. The right of the 
individual child, the learner, to de- 
velop his visual, verbal, tactile, and 
aural literacy. The integrity of an 
idea without regard for the format 
in which it is expressed. The child, 
the learner, has the right to utilize 
that mode most conducive to his 
learning style. 

Granted the acceptance of these 
assumptions, one can realistically 
begin development of a media pro- 
gram. Formally stated, the objectives 
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of such a program will be to provide 
substantive approaches for curricu- 
lum designed learning systems and 
to stimulate the individual, inde- 
pendent, inquiry process of the 
student as he explores the fabric 
of interdisciplinary thought. Infor- 
mally stated, a media program has 
as its objectives to structurally sup- 
port the curriculum and to support 
the learner. 

The technique of PPBS is grounded 
in systems analysis, a comprehensive 
tool that permits us to approach 
the activities of an organization in 
a new and different way. Hartley 
describes its advantages: 


The advantage of the proposed ap- 
proach over traditional means is that 
in the new format, emphasis is placed 


upon the outputs, or programs of the 


school, rather than on the inputs 
that are necessary to support these 
programs. 


Three aspects of this technique are 
of critical importance to school 
media specialists: planning both on 
short- and long-range bases; pres- 
entation of alternatives with selec- 
tion of those most appropriate to 
the institution; and establishment 
of evaluative tools of measurement 
to determine whether the objectives 
have been reached. Implementation 
of a PPBS approach within a school 
system requires time, talent, and 
training. The approach is a valid 
one that lends itself to adoption by 
the individual staff member. There 
is dire need to know and to justify 
what we do in the name of media 
programs. Standards for School 
Media Programs? delineates program- 
matic objectives, a philosophy of 
media, and a set of quantitative re- 
quirements, which, in the best 
judgment of experienced profes- 
sionals, will bring about the realiza- 
tion of a truly dynamic educational 
program in the school. However, it 
should be clear that the quantitative 
specifications in the 1969 standards 
reflect judgment, not absolute de- 
cree. In the hands of competent 
professionals, the standards will be 
interpreted in the light of the in- 
dividual school’s educational pro- 
gram. It is the program that is to 
_ be emphasized and not the game of 


i $ “numbers, 
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In applying PPBS to the media 
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once basic and preliminary: Assess 
the state of the media program in 
the school. Determine truthfully the 
strengths and weaknesses of this 
program and delineate these on 
paper. Consider the ideal media pro- 
gram, using the standards as a rea- 
sonable guide, and establish short- 
and long-range plans. Establish 
priorities and select alternatives 
among programs. Determine the 
financial needs for personnel, equip- 
ment, collection, and facilities in 
order to implement the selected set 
of priorities. Design the measure- 
ment devices that will assess the 
implemented programs. 


Once the objectives of a media 
program are accepted the formu- 
lation of specific programmatic units 
necessarily follows. Accepting one 
programmatic unit can and often 
does imply acceptance of several 
related units. As these are estab- 
lished, the designer must recognize 
their interrelatedness. Each unit 
must be approached with the fol- 
lowing questions: How much staff 
is needed to implement this unit? 
What variety of staff is needed to 
implement this unit? What control 
design is needed to make the pro- 
gram viable? What equipment de- 
sign is needed to implement the 
program? What facilities are needed 
to support this program? 


Here, in brief outline form, are a 
set of programmatic units that 
might be presented for a school 
media center operation, from among 
which priority choices may be 
designated: 


1. The program requires flexible 
accessibility to materials and equip- 
ment. Such a program might be 
translated: through circulation of 
all materials to all members of the 
school community; through circula- 
tion of all machines to all members 
of the school community; through 
extending hours of operation as far 
beyond the school day as the situa- 
tion warrants; through maintaining 
all equipment constantly so as to 
make it available upon demand; 
through institution of a security 
system to protect materials and 
equipment from vandalism and 
theft; and through concern, high 
visibility, and productive interest of 
a competent professional staff free 
to meet the needs and SET ay of 
the user. 


2. The program exerts a direct in- 
fluence on the base of ideas to which 
the learner will be exposed. Trans- 
lated: through development of col- 
lections that provide alternative 
learning approaches and informa- 
tion; through interchange of infor- 
mation among teachers and media 
specialists in developing curriculum 
design; through appointment of 
media specialists to teaching teams; 
and formal and informal teacher- 
media specialist conferences. 


3. The program includes a func- 
tional retrieval system for all media. 
Translated: through establishment 
and maintenance of a functional 
catalog; through cataloging all 
media; through interfiling all media; 
through consideration of alterna- 
tive designs to subject-content ap- 
proaches; through providing infor- 
mation, the objective of reference; 
and by displaying the collection and 
equipment in such fashion as to 
invite use by all. 


4. The program enables the learner 
to become an intelligent and dis- 
criminating user of all modes of 
communication media. Translated: 
through the scope and depth of the 
collection; through consistent, in- 
tegrated use of all modes of com- 
munication; and through design of 
perceptive instructional systems in 
media. 


5. The program supports the crea- 
tive communication of the child. 
Translated: by exposing the child to 
various media that may most ap- 
propriately satisfy his needs, by en- 
couraging the child to make a film, 
encouraging a group of children to 
explore the medium of television by 
the production of their ideas in this 
format; and through the display and 
dissemination of the child’s com- 
munication. 


6. The program determines the 
quality content of the resources. 
Translated: through utilization of 
stated criteria and judgment in 
selection of materials and resources; 
through constant evaluation of the 
collection, particularly in terms of 
the needs of the specific audience; 
through attentive solicitation of stu- 
dent opinion; through formalized 
previewing programs involving me- 
dia staff, teachers, and students 
from all areas of the program; and 
_ through consistent and constant 
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availability of professional reading, 
viewing, and listening. 

7. The- program designs new ma- 
terials to enchance the learning 
process. Translated: through access 
to production facilities for teachers 
and students with professionally 
trained assistance available to di- 
agnose needs and’ prescribe avenues 
for communication expression; by 
leading the child and/or the teacher 
to design new and different means 
of personal communication; and by 
utilizing as additions to the collec- 
tion materials produced in such 
communication ventures. 


8. The program’ influences the 
format of the resources used by the 
learner.. Translated: through addi- 
tion of new formats to the collec- 
tion such as games, manipulative 
devices, realia; through provision of 
materials that the child can use and 
equipment that he is free to use; by 
encouraging both teachers and stu- 
dents to experiment with a variety 
of formats; and through exercise 
of competent, individual guidance 
of student -reading, viewing, and 
listening. 

9. The -program exerts direct in- 
fluence on the methodological ap- 
proaches to be employed in learning 
strategies. Translated: through ma- 
terials searches; through materials 
bibliographies; through collation of 
information; and through dialogue 
among teachers that elucidates new 
approaches. 

10. The program establishes an 
environment conducive to individual 
differences among the users. Trans- 
‘lated: by designing facilities that ac- 
~commodate alternative work and 
leisure spaces for the student and 
offering to him either isolation or 
togetherness; by exhibiting and dis- 


playing relevant and exciting ma- 


terials; by evaluating. existing facili- 
ties and furnishings in light of the 
user needs; and by alertness to the 
needs for consistent watch on the 
durability and utilization of specific 
furnishings and equipment. 


11. The program encourages the de- 
velopment of analysis, interpretation, 
and evaluation of materials of com- 
munication, so that seeking valid 
solutions becomes habitual. Trans- 
lated: through individual.and group 
exploration of the varied approaches 
to the classification of information 
within curriculum structures; by 


providing a successful, non-frus- 
trating reference experience for the 
user; and through the development 
of retrieval systems that provide 
the student with the basis for actual 
analysis of information. 


12. The program provides training 
in the effective use of a variety of 
communication media. Translated: by 
opening workshops and training 
sessions to staff and students to 
develop new materials for instruc- 
tional and communication use; by 
utilizing media to teach media; and 
by individual media tutorials. 


13. The program stimulates the 
student to acquire and strengthen an 
interest in and appreciation for rec- 
reational use of the communication 
arts as a lifetime source of pleasure. 
Translated: through availability of 
those items within the collection 
that excite the user and aid in his 
emotional and social development; 
by relevant story telling programs; 
by relevant media presentations; by 
formal and informal dialogues on 
the content of all media. 


In all instances, alternative trans- 
lations are presented for the im- 
plementation of programmatic units. 
Each alternative activity must be 
examined in terms of the degree of 
valid implementation. In one in- 
stance the activity could best be 
implemented by paying for it within 
the system, in another instance, the 
activity is best purchased from 
another source, in the third instance, 
a consortium might be the most 
appropriate arrangement. 


Cars THE USE of PPBS as a 
tool towards evaluating the me- 
dia program now in existence, estab- 
lishing the programmatic priorities 
to be developed, and determining 
the direction of the planning for the 
program during the next five years. 
It would be most advisable to in- 
stitute within each building a re- 
quirement that the media program 
be submitted in terms of PPBS or 
a parallel systems approach. How- 
ever, it is essential to realize that 
personnel reflect a variety of talents, 
people who have strengths and 
weaknesses. Some personnel in 
media centers are capable of in- 
stituting a PPBS approach and suc- 
cessfully reporting. Others will find 
it strenuous and difficult. Still others 


will find it totally insurmountable. 
In some instances it will be better 
to refrain from assigning respon- 
sibilities and expecting performance 
in areas for which a staff member 
has no training or experience which 
authority suggests he should have. 
Above -all else, it is essential that 
the child is not penalized due to the 
ineptitude of the human resources 
within a given system. 


There are alternatives: a system- 
wide approach with leadership at 
the system level could be instituted; 
training sessions could be formal- 
ized within the system; new posi- 
tions could be created in media 
centers with detailed job descrip- 
tions requiring these management 
techniques. The discipline required 
by PPBS should yield that added | 
dimension that five-year goal-plan- 
ning has lacked, for it requires an 
assignment of the interrelationship 
of objectives, program, costs, and 
evaluation. 


“When change is accelerated, more 
and more novel first-time problems 
arise, and traditional forms of or- 
ganization prove inadequate to the 
new conditions.” We must stop the 
fiscal myopia which prevents our 
realizing the necessary consortium 
cooperation in approaching ven- 
tures, economically prohibitive in 
isolation; of employing perform- 
ance contracting, when education- 
ally wise; and ultimately, of accept- 
ing the pragmatism of life in the 
seventies. I offer but one means of 
approaching dynamic media pro- 
grams, using the 1969 Standards and 
applying PPBS. It now remains for 
consideration, pondering, and the 
facing of the final responsibility—a 
decision. 


NOTES 

‘Harry J. Hartley, Educational Plan- 
ning—Programming—Budgeting: A Sys- 
tems Approach (Englewood Cliffs, New 
Jersey: Prentice-Hall, 1968), p. 4. 

2 American Association of School Li- 
brarians and the Department of Audio- 
visual Instruction, Standards for School 
Media Programs (Chicago and Wash- 
ington, D.C.: ALA and the National 
Education Association, 1969). 

3 Alvin Toffler, Future Shock (New 
York: Random House, 1970), p. 154. 


Jane Hannigan is associate professor 
at the School of Library Science, 
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down to their Sunday paper on April 
25, 1971, they found inside an attrac- 
tive supplement which creatively 
presented many facets of a huge 
information center in their city. The 
supplement, loaded with facts, head- 
lines, and pictures, was the Cincin- 
nati and Hamilton County Public 
Library’s 1970 annual report, timed 
to coincide with National Library 
Week. It stressed that the library has 
something for everyone. 

The preparation and publication 
of an annual report is a task which 
can consume many hours of time. 
Serious creative thinking is needed 
to produce a good one. Some librar- 
ies produce reports on a regular 
basis, while others seem to let years 
slip by without ra “getting to” fhe 
preparation of one. 
= Why have an annual report any- 
way? Your library’s annual report 
can serve a number of purposes. 
Publicity about what the library is 
doing is only part of the picture, but 
an important part. The taxpayer, if 
yours is a publicly supported li- 
brary, has a right to know what 
you are doing with his money and 
how the community benefits from 
its services. The report is also a 
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factual record of the library’s ac- 
complishments in a given period of 
time and a useful vehicle for airing 
the needs of the library. It requires 
a thoughtful, critical response to 
such questions as, “What have we 
accomplished this year?” and “What 
goals shall we set up for next year?” 

Ideally, the best way to tell your 
story would be to talk to every per- 
son in your community and answer 
questions first-hand. As a substitute 
for this person-to-person approach, 
your written report should be as 
readable, interesting, and informa- 
tive as you can make it. Even the 
regular users of the library are likely 
to be familiar with only the area of 
service they have used, and they 
probably don’t know the whole 
range of services which the library 
offers. The report should also be a 
milestone which marks how far the 
library has traveled toward achieve- 
ment of its various goals. 

The detailed facts and figures 
which are essential for your library 
board or other governing body to 
evaluate programs and expenditures 
may not be suitable for your li- 
brary’s other publics who are more 
interested in the broad scope of the 
year. Probably the single greatest 
weakness of many library annual 
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reports is that they try to combine 
an administrative report with a 
public information report. The result 
is a report that is either too detailed 
for public use or not detailed 
enough to be useful to a board of 
trustees or governing body. 

Would two versions of the report 
do—one with full statistics, trans- 
mittal letter, administrative detail— 
the other streamlined to make a 
more concise package? Some indus- 
trial firms, such as the Monsanto 
Company and the United Aircraft 
Corporation, do this. One report is 
a financial summary, with detailed 
statistical tables, reporting the con- 
dition of company finances and oper- 
ating results. The other is a colorful 
annual review, largely pictorial, 
describing products, markets, and 
management. In both cases, facts 
are there, but they are presented 
differently. 

The library annual report dis- 
cussed in this article is the second 
type, meant not only for your trus- 
tees but also for your other publics. 
This report is appropriate for 
across-the-counter library users, the 
business community, neighborhood 
service organizations, the PTA, the 
League of Women Voters, and any 
member of your community inter- 
ested in spending a few minutes 
to review the progress of your li- 
brary. This report can also be 
written to serve as a basic, informa- 
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tive brochure on services, and be 
used throughout the year. A film 
presentation or cassette resume of 
the year’s work, such as the twenty- 
minute 8mm film used by the Cleve- 
land Heights-University Heights Pub- 
lic Library as its 1971 annual report, 
could be developed as a variation 
of or an adjunct to a report. 

If your library’s reporting period 
is not established, you might want 
to consider what time span would 
be most effective for your report. 
Have there been developments or 
programs that lend themselves well 
to a division of other than a year? 
Would an eighteen-month, two-year, 
or five-year report tell the most 
effective story? 

Once it has been established that 
the publication of a report is a de- 
sirable undertaking, there are a num- 
ber of basic decisions that must be 
made. These would include the fol- 
lowing: objectives, content, produc- 


tion, assignment of duties, and 
distribution. 
HE PREPARATION OF a report 


should begin with a clear state- 
ment of the report’s purpose. The 
process of reducing this statement 
to one sentence will help bring the 
purpose into clear definition, and 
will produce a guide to what should 
be included in the report and how 
it should be presented. Concisely 
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stated, such an objective simplifies 
the rest of the task. For instance, an 
objective such as “to show how 
people of (town) benefited from 
services purchased with their $2 
million of tax funds, with particular 
emphasis on new programs of ser- 
vice to the disadvantaged and the 
increased use of the business and 
technology department” is a useful 
guide, while an objective “to report 
the services and events of 1972” 
is not. 

What should the report include? 
For most libraries, the problem is 
not one of locating material, but 
rather of weeding through a mass 
of information to find the significant 
and important items. Then the task 
is to present this in a useful and 
informative manner. 

A diary or notes kept on a regular 
basis are invaluable. Without them, 
much of the action and accomplish- 
ment of the year will have disap- 
peared when you need to gather 
together the significant events of the 
year. Written reports to your library 
board, minutes of meetings, staff 
reports, staff newsletters, newspaper 
clippings, interim statistical and 
financial reports and budgets—all 
these are helpful in assessing the 
events of the whole reporting period. 
Your library’s files may contain re- 
ports from other libraries. A careful 
review of reports such as those 
produced by universities, museums, 














hospitals or local service agencies, 


such as the Red Cross, may also 
produce ideas for approach, design, 
or style adaptable for your use. 

In planning the general content 
you might ask some questions: 
“What is needed to tell my story?” 
“What is relevant?” “What tells the 
story of what we plan to do?” Plan 
the format and content to encourage 
even the skimmer to read on. Be 
selective about what you put into 
the report. People will usually read 
something that looks brief, so your 
text, while it may be comprehensive, 
should be presented in simple words 
and short sentences. You might want 
to tell about your library activities 
in shorter paragraphs, perhaps aver- 
aging less than fifty words. Such 
paragraphs require condensation, 
exact word choice, and considerable 
rewriting. Keep in mind the psycho- 
logical importance of the words 
“you” and “your.” After all, if yours 


_ is a public library, it does belong to 


the public. And keep your audience 
in mind. Remember, some people 
are thirty-second scanners, and 


-others will read your report more 


carefully. 

One of the major reasons some 
annual reports fail to stir much in- 
terest is that all items are treated 
equally. The result is that nothing 
sticks in the reader’s mind. Each 
year’s report does not need to cover 
every aspect of your services. It is 


far better to pick a few items and 
give them more detailed attention 
than to try to cover everything. 

The report should spell out ac- 
complishments to benefit the reader, 
not in an abstract way but in terms 
of the reader’s own experiences. 
Events of the year will determine 
the degree of coverage in each major 
area of your library such as the col- 
lection, services, special activities, 
personnel, board, and facilities. Part 
of your report should surely draw 
attention to the library’s expanding 
services, such as films, exhibits, 
forums, photocopying, or multi- 
county cooperative services which 
will show your community the 
effectiveness of your library. For 
example, the narrative of the Cleve- 
land Public Library’s 1970 annual 
report, “Focus on People” was de- 
veloped under sections captioned 
“getting into focus,” “the library 
went out” and “the people came in.” 

Pick a simple theme, and carry it 
through your report. Robert Rodger, 
head of the Public Relations Depart- 
ment of the Cincinnati and Hamilton 
County Public Library, points out 
that he always plans the report “as 
a promotional piece to increase li- 
brary use,” and emphasizes that he 
keeps the public in mind when he 
prepares it. He says that for the 
past three years he has chosen as 
themes “crowded,” “information 
centers” (i.e., the Cincinnati library’s 
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many branches), and “lack of 
funds.” These reports have influ- 
enced several readers to include the 
library in their wills. 

Many theme ideas suggest them- 
selves. Keeping on the alert for the 
issues that people are concerned 
about in magazines and other media 
may produce ideas for your own 
report. Examination of current pub- 
lications and reports from the busi- 
ness and industrial community pro- 
vide interesting themes, such as 
“Sears is a People Business,” the 
Sears, Roebuck and Co. 1970 report; 
“We're Involved,” the U.S. Steel 
Corporation report; or “A Growing 
Concern for People,” the Texas Divi- 
sion of Vocational Rehabilitation 
annual report. Once embarked on 
this type of exploration, imaginative 
theme ideas adaptable to library an- 
nual reports are endless. No matter 
what theme is selected for your re- 
port, it is important that the basic 
function of your library comes 
through. Although the message may 
be what went on in your library 
last year, the reader should also get 
the message of what a library is. 

Your report provides an excellent 
opportunity to help justify your 
needs for the coming year. It is not 
enough to say “We have been doing 
a good job.” The report should show 
both . your accomplishments and 
your failures, the good news and the 
bad. The Elyria Public Library’s 
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Covers of the annual reports pictured here are difficult to visualize because all 
make use of color for interesting, eye-catching effects. The booklets demonstrate 
that, with proper planning, clever and readable reports can be produced 


lavishly or on a shoestring. 
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A Checklist for Your Annual Report 


Its Planning, Production, and Distribution 


Planning 


What is the purpose of this report? 
Who is the audience? 
Is staff involved in planning the report? 
ls one staff member responsible for its preparation? 
Have you established timetables which include: 
end of the reporting period 
planning conferences with staff, designer and printer 
the date drafts of text go to staff members for review 
completion of final text of the report 
layout and design deadlines 
delivery of the published report 
Have you chosen the best method of production the budget will allow? 
Have you determined length, theme, and what visual presentations you will use? 
Have you established a budget for the report? What is the % of this cost to 
the total library expenditure? 


Content 


Does the text carry out the theme? 

Does the opening paragraph abstract the entire report? 

Does the report “tell a story” in reader’s terms? 

What does it emphasize? 

Does the report also show your library’s failures or weaknesses? 

Is the text brief? 

Does it tell “WHO” (library board and staff), “HOW” (the kinds of services 
your library gives), “WHAT” (the accomplishments), “WHEN” (the time 
period on which you are reporting), “WHERE” (location of branches, book- 
mobiles, and main library)? 

Does the text come within your planned word length? 

Is the copy broken up into paragraphs and headings? 


Cover 


Is the cover inviting? 
Does it carry an arresting or inviting title? 


Photographs, Graphs, Statistics 


Do the visual presentations reinforce the theme? 

Are the statistics and/or graphs attractively presented? 

Have you been discriminating in your use of statistics to include only the im- 
portant ones so they will have maximum impact? 


Format 


Is the format choice the best the situation and budget allow? 

Is it neat and readable? 

Is it well designed with the appropriate amount of white space? 

Does your choice of format enable you to produce many copies economically? 
Will the report require a special size envelope? 


Distribution 


Have you involved staff and board in formulating distribution ideas? 

Are you keeping a continuously up-dated mailing list? 

Are you reaching the widest possible audience? 

Have you explored and utilized all community resources for wider distribution? 


1970 report frankly states that “the 
library has not yet reached its goal 
to serve the informational, cultural, 
educational, and recreational needs 
of all the people in this community 

. . all the people do not use its 
services.” You might relate short- 
comings to future goals, introducing 
sections with phrases such as “Plans 
for 1973” or “Your Library’s Goals 
for 1973.” 


Sah haus A well-written report 
is similar to a well-written news 
release. The most critical part is the 
opening paragraph, and it may well 
be written last. In this first para- 
graph, the import of the entire re- 
port must be stated immediately for 
those who read no further. It should 
do its job so well that most readers 
will go on for more detail; all will 
have had the basic message. One 
glance at the first sentence of the 
prize-winning Eastern Air Lines 
1970 annual report motivates further 
reading. Readers are immediately 
informed of the year’s “extremely 
unsatisfactory” financial results, a 
reflection of the industry’s “severely 
depressed condition” which “calls 
for a new approach in the annual 
report.” This message is printed in 
large type as part of the cover 
design. 

Let the visual presentations sup- 
port your theme. If you are using 
photographs, select action shots to 
show your library at work. Simple 
charts or graphs may also dramatize 
a point better than words. The stress 
on graphics is all part of the attempt 
to share an extra minute or two of 
your reader’s time. Be selective in 
the use of statistics; ask yourself 
whether some details in your statis- 
tical compilations can be omitted. 
Statistical facts also benefit from an 
attractive presentation, and some- 
times a few statistics mean more to 
the reader if simple bar graphs or 
tables show comparisons with a pre- 
vious year or with figures from other 
libraries. Imaginative line drawings 
and headings can invite reading. The 
statistical material should rarely be 
allowed to stand alone; it should be 
translated into words. For example, 
if a graph shows a sharp decrease 
during the year, the fact should be 
noted or interpreted. 

A meaningful and attractive cover 





is, of course, important. The princi- 
pal job of the cover is to get the 
reader to look inside. The cover also 
sets the tone for what is to follow. 
You can give the report a provoca- 
tive title, such as “Community Con- 
sciousness,” which was the title of 
the Cuyahoga County Public Li- 
brary’s 1970 report. You don’t have 
to use the phrase “annual report” as 
part of the title or in the report's 
first sentence. But somewhere, the 
date of the report, and the name, 
address, and telephone number of 
the library should be included. 


It is generally wise to plan for the 
highest quality production your bud- 
get will allow. The budget should be 
adequate to do the job and should 
reflect the “hidden” expense of staff 
time needed to prepare the report. 
You may have excellent rapport 
with your local newspaper and may 
want to consider a newspaper sup- 
plement report, as the Cincinnati 
Public Library has successfully done 
for the past six years. If so, you will 
want to order extra copies to dis- 
tribute throughout the year. The 
choice of a printing process depends 
primarily on the type of facilities 
available, whether or not photo- 
graphs are used, and, as always, the 
budget. Some libraries have their 
own multilithing equipment and this 
becomes a factor in deciding the 
process to be used. If your library 
chooses to use its own equipment, 
be sure the result is neat, readable, 
and well designed. 

The library that prints its own 
annual report can choose from a 
number of basic formats. A folder- 
type report, printed on one sheet of 
paper, folded one or more times, is 
an inexpensive way of reaching large 
audiences. It is, however, often too 
small to convey much information. 
Some libraries devote one issue of 
their monthly newsletter to their 
annual report. For instance, the 
Dayton and Montgomery County 
Public Library uses the February 
issue of the publication, This Month 
in Your Library, for an annual re- 
port. Probably the most often used 
format, however, is a type of paper- 
cover publication bound by staples 
or spiral binders. 

No matter which format you 


= choose, keep in mind the need to 


_ attract the reader’s attention. Color 
_is important, and not always expen- 


al 


sive. The 1970 report of the Tiffin- 
Seneca County Public Library is an 
excellent example of an inexpensive 
but very attractive publication. 
Colored paper stock and colored ink 
can also add visual appeal. A size 
that will fit into a standard envelope 
is convenient and may reduce dis- 
tribution cost. It is well to choose a 
format that will enable you to pro- 
duce plenty of copies. If you can 
keep costs down, you will be able 
to reach a wider market, and not 
run out of copies before your next 
report appears. 

If your decision is to have an out- 
side firm print the report, it is wise 
to obtain estimates of costs from 
several printers and seek their sug- 
gestions for the most economical 
size, type of paper, and binding. You 
also need to exercise careful control 
through all the production stages, 
from design and layout to final 
proofreading. 

You will also need to set up a 
timetable for the production of your 
report. You know when your li- 
brary’s reporting period ends, and 
unless you set up'schedules for each 
step well ahead of time, it’s too easy 
to fall into the “I’m too busy, TIl 
do this tomorrow” trap. Your report 
will have the greatest impact if it is 
timely. 

While it is well to discuss and re- 
view the year’s events with as*many 
on the staff as possible—summer 
pages may come up with imagina- 
tive, fresh ideas—the library direc- 
tor will ultimately have to assign 
responsibility for getting the report 
done. Who is going to do the report? 
Will it be a staff member or the 
administrator? In a small library 
the library director usually writes 
the report. A full-time public rela- 
tions staff person usually does it in 
the large library. It’s the director of 
the medium-sized library who must 
decide which person on the staff 
has the time and ability for the task 
or whether the budget permits get- 
ting an outside person to do the job. 
It is wise to involve many in the 
planning, but to let one person do 
the final writing. Unity of style 
makes easier reading in the finished 
product. 

Decisions concerning the distribu- 
tion of the report should be made 
early. Distribution plans cannot be 
separated from decisions about the 


content, the format, and the number 


of copies to be produced. 

It takes planning and work to get 
your report into the hands of as 
many as possible. A mailing list to 
which new names are constantly 
added is a necessity, and brief notes 


with report enclosures to key people — 


are helpful. Other important aud- 
iences include community leaders, 
your county officials, your state and 
federal legislators, school admin- 
istrators, and other educational 
leaders. 

Activities in and outside the li- 
brary also provide opportunities to 
use the report throughout the year. 
Slide presentations, exhibits, special 
meetings where copies can be dis- 
tributed, and any other tie-in with 
the library’s or a community special 


event provide opportunities for year- — $ 


round use. The Cleveland Heights- 
University Heights library film, men- 
tioned earlier, was first introduced 
to the city councils and board of 
education at a joint session. The 
film is scheduled for showing to 
community groups all year. 

Local newspapers, radio and TV 
stations may give editorial support 
or publicity to your library when 
they receive report copies. A press 
release prepared for your commu- 
nity newspapers will result in wide 
publicity. And have you considered 
banks, PTAs, or Welcome Wagon 
hostesses as distribution outlets? 
Your board, your staff, and friends 
of the library groups will have other 
distribution ideas. 

Is there any way of measuring the 
success of your effort? What criteria 
determines this—a “run” at the 
circulation desk or an early dis- 
covery that all copies of your report 
are gone? A sign of success may be 
the increased interest and identifica- 
tion of a growing group of citizens 
in. your community. Certainly one 
satisfaction comes from knowing 
you have told your story to the best 
of your ability. 

The accompanying checklist which 
may be helpful in analyzing the 
effectiveness of your report is sug- 
gestive, not exhaustive. You may 
want to add your own questions. 


As editor for the State Library of 
Ohio, Claudine Smith has practical 


experience in writing annual 
reports, 
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Memo to Members received 10/26/72 


Consists of official communications to the 
membership from the offices and 
units of the American Library Association 


ALA Sued 


Appeal Accreditation Action 


Budget Approved 


Legislative Policy 


Students to Las Vegas 


Resignation of Germaine Krettek 


memo to members 


OFFICE OF THE EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR 

The ALA Executive Board met in Chicago October 25 and 26. The board 
announced that ALA had been named the defendant in a law suit brought 
by Collaborative Development Ltd. of Chicago. The firm had been selected 
to construct on ALA property a condominium multi-story office building 
in which ALA would own approximately double its present office space. An 
agreement with Collaborative Development Ltd. was terminated in Decem- 
ber 1971 after consultation with legal counsel concerning performance by 
the firm. The Space Needs Committee of the board has been charged with 
the responsibility of coordinating and making recommendations concern- 
ing the disposition of the pending litigation and the ultimate use and 
disposition of the property involved. 


Dalhousie University of Halifax, Nova Scotia has appealed the decision of 
the Committee on Accreditation not to accredit the program of its School 
of Library Service. A subcommittee of the Executive Board consisting of 
David Heron, Marion Milczewski and Virginia Lacy Jones, chairperson, has 
been appointed to hear the appeal prior to the 1973 ALA Midwinter Meeting 
in January. 


The board approved a budgetary ceiling of $3,829,132 for 1972-73 of which 
$2,030,558 will be supported by general funds. The final computation 
allowed the board to reduce by some $40,000 the amount to be removed 
from endowment. 


The Federal Legislative Policy Statement drafted by the ALA Legislation 
Committee was accepted by the board and will be brought before the Coun- 
cil at the midwinter meeting. Councilors will receive copies of the policy 
in advance of the meeting in Washington. 

It was announced that there would be a Council Orientation Session on 
Sunday morning, January 28. The program will include information on the 
activities of major ALA committees. 


The board also heard a report on a project which would involve students 
in the conference activities at the annual meeting in Las Vegas. Students 
from thirty of the ALA accredited library schools will be asked to work 
four hours per day with the staff during the conference week in exchange 
for meals and housing at ALA expense. Schools participating in the program 
will be expected to provide transportation to the conference site. 


Germaine Krettek, associate executive director of ALA, retired from her 
position on November 30. As director of the Washington Office, Miss 
Krettek’s significant contributions to libraries and librarianship are well 





i tt 


Staff Appointments 


Resignation of Staff 


Association of American Publishers 


ALA Archives 


known. She came to ALA from the Council Bluffs, Iowa Public Library in - F; 
1957 and her talents and energy in the legislative area made her one of the 
most influential leaders in the profession. The results of her efforts will 


be felt for many years to come. She leaves ALA with the appreciation and 


best wishes of grateful membership. Eileen Cooke has been named to 


replace Miss Krettek. 


Richard K. Gardner, formerly director of the Ecole de bibliothéconomie 


at the Université de Montréal, has been named editor of Choice, the review i 
publication of the Association of College and Research Libraries. Dr. — 
Gardner, the founding editor of Choice, has previously held positions in — 


the Graduate Library School at Case Western Reserve University and in 
the libraries of Case Institute of Technology and Marietta College. 


Catherine A. Jones is the new associate director of the Washington Office. 


Mrs. Jones was previously chief of the reference and loan department in 
the library of the U. S. Office of Management and the Budget. She holds 
degrees from the University of Alabama and the Catholic University of 
America and has worked as an editorial specialist at the headquarters of 
the European Exchange System in Nuernberg, Germany. 


Jacquelyn C. Jackson has been named supervisor of the Membership and — 


Subscription Services Department. Mrs. Jackson will be responsible for 
all aspects of membership and subscription relations and record keeping. 


Jordan M. Scepanski has been appointed to the newly created position of 


executive staff assistant. He will serve as staff liaison to major ALA com- 


mittees and as general assistant to the executive director. Mr. Scepanski has 
been professional assistant for the Association of College and Research 


Libraries and the Library Administration Division since 1970. He is a 
graduate of Manhattan College and Emory University. 


James A. Harvey resigned from his position as assistant director of the 
Office for Intellectual Freedom on December 1. He will become the first 
executive secretary of the Illinois Library Association the first of the year. 


We note with considerable regret that after twenty-two years with the 
Association of American Publishers (AAP) and its predecessor organiza- 
tions, Robert W. Frase resigned in October. Well known for his legislative 
expertise, Mr. Frase will be sorely missed by ALA, with which he has worked 


closely on International Book Year, appropriations, postal rates, freedom 


of the press and censorship. For the present, Mr. Frase will take some 
time to catch up on personal affairs and has left open the choice of future 
professional activity. 


Beta Phi Mu, the International Library Science Honor Society, recently 
contributed $15,000 toward the cost of transferring ALA archives from 
Chicago to the University of Illinois at Champaign-Urbana. The Library 
Research Round Table has also announced a gift of $1,500 for this purpose. 
The money will be used to house, organize, and service this large and 
important collection of materials on ALA history, projects, and programs. 
Arrangements for moving the archives are now underway. 

















Latin American Seminar 


Ralph R. Shaw Dies 


92nd Congress, Second 
Session Adjourned 


Revenue Sharing Enacted— 
Libraries Eligible for the Funds 





As a part of International Book Year, ALA has been invited to organize and 
administer an Inter-American Seminar on Integrated Information Services 
of Libraries, Archives and Documentation Centers in Latin America. Under 
grants from UNESCO and the Department of State and in cooperation with 
the Organization of American States, approximately twelve senior profes- 
sionals in the three areas will be brought to Washington, D.C., November 
6 to 17. The seminar seeks to provide the participants with a greater under- 
standing of each other’s work and will help them to explore areas of mutual 
concern and to attain their sectoral and national goals through increased 
professional cooperation. 


On October 14, 1972, Ralph R. Shaw, librarian, dean, professor, inventor, 
scholar, and the founder of Scarecrow Press died. We are saddened by the 
loss and are proud that his last work appeared in American Libraries’s 
October edition. It is a fitting memorial to a man who through his dedica- 
tion to libraries has given inspiration to us all.—Robert Wedgeworth, 
executive director. 


OFFICE OF THE DIRECTOR, WASHINGTON OFFICE 
From January 18, 1972, when it convened, to October 18, 1972, when it 
adjourned sine die, the second session of the 92nd Congress enacted ap- 
proximately 400 measures and left behind 29,126 pages of proceedings in 
the Congressional Record. The 93rd Congress is scheduled to convene 
January 3, 1973. : 
In a flurry of legislative activity during the last weeks of the 92nd, 
several measures with implications for librarians and library users were 
passed, and as of this writing (October 24), most of these are awaiting the 
president’s signature. 


On October 20 President Nixon signed into law the new revenue sharing 
legislation (HR 14370) first introduced last April by Howse Ways and Means 
Committee Chairman Wilbur Mills. The U.S. Treasury Department issued 
regulations for the new law in late October (see Federal Register, October 
28, pp. 23100-04), and the first checks to the states and localities were 
scheduled to be mailed out from Washington early in December reflecting 
the payments for the first half of the calendar year 1972. The next pay- 
ments will come in January 1973. 

The local governments’ share of the funds, approximately $3.5 billion 


. for 1972, may be used only for priority expenditures which are specifically | 


defined in the new law to include libraries. The term “priority expenditures” 
is defined as: (1) ordinary and necessary maintenance and operating ex- 
penses for public safety, environmental protection, public transportation, 
health, recreation, libraries, social services for the poor or aged, and finan- 
cial administration; and (2) ordinary and necessary capital expenditures 
as authorized by law. The states’ share for the 1972 calendar year is ap- 
proximately $1.8 billion, and no priority expenditure categories are specified 
at the state level, although neither, state nor local governments may use 
the revenue sharing funds as matching money for the purpose of obtaining 
federal grants. 

Legislative history of HR 14370, Revenue Sharing: Introduced April 17, 
1972 by Rep. Wilbur Mills; H.Rept. 92-1018, April 26; passed House June 22; 
S.Rept. 92-1050, August 16; passed Senate September 12; H.Rept. 92-1450 
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HEW Appropriations Vetoed 
Second Time 


Higher Education Appropriations 


Copyright Extension 


conference report, September 26; House agreed to conference report October 
12; Senate agreed October 13; PL 92-512, October 20, 1972. 


Aftér the president vetoed the FY 1973 Labor-HEW Appropriations bill last em 
August (see October 1972 Memo to Members), a new bill was introduced _ 


(HR 16654) which as finally passed by both House and Senate would have 


provided $30.5 billion for the Departments of Labor and Health, Education, _ 3 


and Welfare, the same amount as in the vetoed bill. The new bill contained 


a 
an added provision, however, which would have allowed the president to 


reduce by 13 percent the appropriation for any program (including the 
library programs) in order to bring down the total available for obligation 
to $29.3 billion. This measure was sent to the president on October 20, and 


was vetoed on the 27th. LSCA and ESEA IT programs will continue to be cg 4 
funded under a continuing resolution which is now in effect until February a H 
28, 1973 (H.J.Res. 1331). Funding under this resolution will be at the level “Guz 


recommended in the president’s budget or the FY 1972 appropriation, 
whichever is lower (LSCA—Title I, $30 million; Title II, 0; Title Ill, 
$2,640,000; and ESEA II, $90 million). 


Recommended by the administration, and approved by both House and 
Senate, are the following amounts for the college library resources, train- 
ing, research and demonstration programs authorized under Title II of 
the Higher Education Act: 


Part A Resources $12,500,000 
Part B Training 3,572,000 
Demonstrations 1,785,000 
$17,857,000 


These funds are included in the final supplemental money bill (HR 17034) _ 


which was cleared for the president on October 13. 


In presenting these budget requests to Congress, administration spokes- 
man Joseph Cosand, deputy commissioner for higher education, said that 
$12.5 million was being recommended for college library resources in order 
to comply with the Education Amendments of 1972 which now require that 
all eligible applicants receive basic grants before supplemental grants are 
awarded. The administration estimates that 2,500 basic grants will be 
awarded, and that no funds will be available for special purpose or supple- 
mental grants. Half of the library training funds will be used to support 
some 285 fellowships and traineeships with priority accorded to upgrading 
the educational level of minority group members, and the other half will 
continue support for short- and long-term institutes, according to Dr. 
Cosand. Funding for demonstrations will support the continuation of nine 
ongoing projects, and will provide for two new projects “that offer potential 
alternatives to conventional instructional systems for delivering educational 
information.” 


S.J.Res. 247, extending the duration of expiring copyrights until December 
31, 1974, which passed the Senate last June, was reported out by the House 
Judiciary Committee September 26 (H.Rept. 92-1449) and passed the 
House October 11. 
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White House Conference on 
Libraries Proposed by 
Senator Pell 


ALTA Meeting Schedule at 
Midwinter 


Arbuthnot Lecture Site for 1973 


ISAD Seminars Begin 
in January 


List of Multi-purpose or 
Multi-agency Libraries Available 





Sen. Claiborne Pell (D-R.I.) on October 13 announced that he is working 
on legislation that would authorize the president of the United States to 
call a White House Conference on Library and Information Services to be 
held in Washington, D.C., in 1976, the centennial anniversary of the Ameri- 
can Library Association as well as the bicentennial of the United States. 
Senator Pell went on to say that his legislative proposal would be respon- 
sive to a resolution adopted by the Council of the American Library Asso- 
ciation at its 1972 midwinter meeting. See Congressional Record, October 
13, 1972, pp. S17889-90.—Germaine Krettek, director, and Eileen D. Cooke, 
deputy director. 


Ann Woodward, president, American Library Trustees Association, an- 
nounced that the midwinter conference meetings of ALTA would be held 
Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thursday, January 30-31 and February 1, 1973 
rather than at the beginning of the conference week. The change was made 
because of the legislation emphasis given the Washington, D.C. midwinter 
conferences which follow the national elections. In order to take advantage 
of this emphasis, ALTA board and committee meetings will be held on 
Tuesday and Wednesday, January 30-31. The ALTA Legislation Forum will 
be held Thursday morning and trustees will be free to attend the luncheon 
for members of congress coordinated by the heads of state library agencies. 
Trustees who wish to attend the luncheon should contact their state library 
(not ALA).—Don Culbertson, executive secretary, ALTA. 


DIVISIONS AND OFFICES 


The 1973 May Hill Arbuthnot Honor Lecture will be co-hosted by the 
Kansas City Public Library and the School of Education, University of 
Missouri in Kansas City. The lecture will be given in Kansas City, Missouri, 
Friday, April 27, 1973. The lecturer for 1973 was announced earlier and is 
to be Bettina Hurlimann. This lectureship is made possible by a grant from 
Scott, Foresman and Company and is administered by ALA’s Children’s 
Services Division—Ruth W. Tarbox, executive secretary, CSD. 


Three automation seminars for 1973 and a preconference institute to the 
Las Vegas Annual Conference are being planned by the Information Science 
and Automation Division’s Conference Planning Committee chaired by Susan 
K. Martin. The seminars, dates, and cities are: Automation in the National 
Libraries, January 25-26, Washington, D.C., Mrs. Sharon Schatz, coordinator; 
Networks: Organization, Management, Evaluation, March 1-2, New Orleans, 
Miss Maryann Duggan, coordinator; Microforms and Computers in Libraries, 
April 12-13, to integrate with the annual conference of the National Micro- 
film Association, Detroit, Michigan, Mr. Brett Butler, coordinator. Respond- 
ing to requests for a wider, geographic distribution of ISAD programs, the 
Detroit and New Orleans programs have been scheduled. As hotels, fees, 
and other details have not yet been completed, interested librarians should 
contact Don S. Culbertson, Executive Secretary, ISAD at ALA Headquarters 
and ask to be placed on the seminar mailing list —Don Culbertson, executive 
secretary, ISAD. 


A list of multi-purpose or multi-agency libraries is available from the 


Library Administration Division. The list identifies some libraries which — 


serve as more than one type of library providing direct service to borrowers. 











Public Library Effectiveness 


LRTS Seeks Book Reviewers 


Correctional Materials Meeting 


Committee on Accreditation 


ALA Membership and 
Subscriptions 


LAD is planning a supplementary list of multi-purpose or multi-agency 
libraries which are in the planning stage but not yet in operation. For 
further details or a copy of the list, write me at LAD, ALA Headquarters, 50 
E. Huron St., Chicago, IL 60611—Ruth Frame, executive secretary, LAD. 


Ernest DeProspo and Kenneth Beasley are planning an informational meet- 
ing on the findings of the Measurement of Effectiveness of Public Library 
Service Study, conducted for the Public Library Association by the Bureau 


of Information Services Research at Rutgers. The data, extracted from a> 


sample of some twenty public libraries across the country, will be dis- 
cussed during the midwinter meeting on Thursday, February 1, at 2:00 p.m. 
—Gerald M. Born, executive secretary, Public Library Association. 


Library Resources & Technical Services (Journal) is looking for new book 
reviewers. Send your name, present position, employer, and area of special 
interest to Ellen Altman, College of Library Science, University of Kentucky, 
Lexington, KY 40506. 


The Subject Analysis and Organization of Library Materials (SAOLM) 
Committee of the RTSD Cataloging and Classification Section has estab- 
lished an Ad Hoc Subcommittee on Subject Headings for Correctional 
Materials. The Subcommittee chairperson is Judith Hopkins. SAOLM 
established the subcommittee at the request of the Association of Hospital 
and Institution Libraries to define “correctional materials,” to identify 
the problems involved in the use of existing lists of subject headings by 
users of correctional materials, to investigate the need for new or revised 
subject headings for correctional materials, and to draw up guidelines 
for the creation of new or revised subject headings. The findings of the 
subcommittee will be reported to SAOLM, AHIL, and the Library of Con- 
gress. The subcommittee plans to meet with members of AHIL at midwinter 
to pinpoint the problem areas. All interested persons are invited to attend. 
—Carol R. Kelm, executive secretary, RTSD. 


Single copies of the Manual of Procedures for Evaluation Visits Under Stan- 
dards for Accreditation, 1972 are available upon request from the ALA 
Committee on Accreditation, 50 E. Huron St., Chicago, IL 60611. Included 
as an attachment to the Manual is the Self-Study: A Guide to the Process 
and to the Preparation of a Report for the Committee on Accreditation. Copies 
of the list of Resource Documents to Accompany Standards for Accreditation, 
1972 are also available from the ALA Committee on Accreditation at the 
address given above. 

In conjunction with the 1973 Midwinter Meeting, the Committee on 
Accreditation is scheduling a session for library school deans and directors 
on the new procedures and the Self-Study.—Agnes L. Reagan, accreditation 
officer, Committee on Accreditation. 


The Membership & Subscription Relations Unit and the Membership & 
Subscription Records Offices have been combined. This office, which is 
responsible for maintaining approximately 50,000 membership and 70,000 
subscription records, is now designated as Membership & Subscription 
Services and is under the direction of Jacquelyn C. Jackson. Any questions 
concerning membership or subscriptions should be addressed to Mrs. 
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Ohio Library Association Members 
Get Low Group Travel Price 
to Las Vegas 
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California Responds to Suit 
(Moore v. Younger) 








Jackson.—Ernest Martin, associate executive director, Administrative and 
Fiscal Services. 


The Ohio Library Association working through Excursions Unlimited, Inc., 
of Columbus, a travel service, are offering their members an outstanding 
bargain in travel from Cincinnati, Cleveland, or Columbus to the annual 
conference in Las Vegas next June. Travel arrangements call for round-trip 
transportation, six days and five nights in the Frontier Hotel, airport trans- 
portation, and luggage handling for only §232.50, including tax, per person, 
double occupancy. With the regular round-trip fare from Columbus being 
$246, members can appreciate the bargain they are getting in traveling 
together and in booking through a travel service. Other states working on 
similar group plans are: Alabama, Iowa, Texas, and Missouri. Frequently 
the Conference Arrangements Office is asked by members for information on 
group travel to our meetings. States are ašked to send information on any 
group travel plans they have, so we can disseminate the information more 
widely and benefit more members.—C. J. Hoy, Conference Arrangements 
Office. 


Generally speaking, a student would be considered full-time if his course 
load will enable him to complete course requirements within the normal 
length of time of the degree program. If a student is uncertain as to whether 
he is classified as full-time or part-time, he should check with the dean or 
director of the library school to determine his status. (Bylaw: Article 1, 
Section 1, a. 2 and 2, a. 2.)—David Salan, membership promotion coordinator. 


Library Technology Reports has contracted with William R. Hawken to 
evaluate microform reader/printers. Mr. Hawken, a noted reprographics 
consultant, is the author of LTP’s Copying Methods Manual and has pre- 
viously tested microform readers, reader/printers, and photocopiers for 
LTR. The initial test series will include those models not previously tested 
which are most suitable for library use. Testing of the initial series is 
expected to be completed within six months.—Howard White, editor, LTR. 


Following the granting of two extensions in time, the State of California 
responded in late July to the class action suit (Moore v. Younger) filed by 
six individuals and three library associations. As expected, the California 
attorney general's response was a motion to dismiss the complaint. On 
November 3 Freedom to Read Foundation attorneys filed a motion opposing 
the motion to dismiss. Arguments on both motions were to be heard on 
November 20 in Los Angeles. 

The suit, filed in May in the Central District Court of the State of California 
(Los Angeles), contends that the California Harmful Matter Statute is 
unconstitutional as applied to libraries and librarians as a class because 
it is a prior restraint on librarians and the public they serve, and because 
it is overly broad. Plaintiffs in the suit are: Everett T. Moore, Albert C. 
Lake, Robert E. Muller, Chase Dane, the Rev. Charles J. Dollen, Anita 
Iceman, the American Library Association, the California Library Associa- 
tion, and the Los Angeles Public Library Staff Association—Mrs. Judith 
Krug, secretary and executive director, Freedom to Read Foundation. 
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Staff Problems Wanted 


SRRT Donation 


Olofson Memorial Project 


Las Vegas Preconference 








Your Staff Organization Round Table cares. Send problems to: Ralph W. 
Schneider, Chairman, SORT, 230 E. Ontario Pl., Apt. 1003, Chicago, IL 
60611.—SORT staff liaison. 


The Action Council of the ALA Social Responsibilities Round Table voted, 
in response to a request, to donate $200 to the flood-damaged libraries of 
the United States. This donation will be sent to the chairman of the ALA 
Ad Hoc Committee on Flood Damaged Libraries——Tyron D. Emerick, 
coordinator, ALA-SRRT Action Council. 


To perpetuate the memory of Shirley Olofson, who at her untimely death 
in November 1971 was the Junior Members Round Table chairperson, 
JMRT has established as an ongoing project the “Shirley Olofson Memo- 
rial.” Ms. Olofson was most interested in encouraging librarians to become 
involved in activities of ALA, hence, the “Shirley Olofson Memorial” project 
will encourage librarians who had found some value in their first ALA con- 
ference to attend a second time. 

The project will involve the expenditure of funds donated by friends of 
Shirley Olofson, and the participation of JMRT members. Funds donated 
to the project will be used to pay registration fees for a number of librarians 
planning to attend their second annual conference. The stipends, which 
will be known as “Novias” (see “The Kansas City Hop,” ALA Bulletin, 
June 1969, pp. 817-26), can be applied for by any potential member of JMRT 
who submits a letter to the JMRT chairperson by January 15 of each year, 
stating why he or she wants to attend a second annual conference. Re- 
quests may also be made for nonmonetary assistance, such as help in 
locating inexpensive housing, child-care facilities, and providing introduc- 
tions to ALA members or committees. This help will be provided by the 
JMRT membership. 

The letters will not be judged in contest fashion, but will be selected 
randomly with as many chosen as funds permit. Those wishing to contribute 
to this project honoring the memory of Shirley Olofson should make 
checks payable to “JMRT—Olofson Memorial.”—James Harvey, staff liaison, 
IMRT. 


Library Automation: A State of the Art, a preconference institute, will be 
held Friday and Saturday, June 22-23, in Las Vegas preceding the annual 
ALA conference. The tentative program will contain A Review of Library 
Automation 1967-1973; State of Public Services Automation; State of 
Acquisitions/order Automation; State of Cataloging Automation; Innova- 
tions in Public and Technical Services; Library Automation Personnel; and 
The Future of Library Automation. Library Management of Machine-Read- 
able Data Bases will be covered during the conference in the combined 
ISAD/ACRL program. Serials—including automation of serials operations— 
also will be covered during the conference week in the RTSD portion of the 
program. The preconference institute, the ISAD/ACRL program, and the 
RTSD program will constitute the complete state-of-the-art presentation, 
the publication of which is planned as a companion volume of the 1969 
monograph “Library Automation: A State of the Art.” —Don S. Culbertson, 
executive secretary, ISAD. 
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.. . because you pay less when you are a Baker 
& Taylor customer. Any type of book or edi- 
tion, it doesn't matter—you get the most 
competitive discounts in the industry. So the 
money you save can be used to buy extra 
books — very important in these days of higher 
prices and tighter budgets. 


Would you like proof of the savings we offer? 


The Baker & Taylor Co. w 


FILLED BY BAKER & TAYLOR, 
THIS SPACE 
WOULD BE FILLED WITH BOOKS 





Just send us a copy of a recent order filled by 
another source. Mask out the prices if you like, 
and ask us to give you a computer print-out of 
our prices, book by book. Then you'll see how 
many more books you can get for the same 
dollars — at Baker & Taylor. 


No obligation, of course. Address your nearest 
Baker & Taylor division. 





EASTERN DIVISION 

SOMERVILLE, NEW JERSEY 08876 
50 Kirby Avenue, Tel: 201-722-8000 
N.Y. City Tel: 212-227-8470 


SOUTHEAST DIVISION 
COMMERCE, GEORGIA 30529 
Tel: 404-335-5000 


MIDWEST DIVISION 
MOMENCE, ILLINOIS 60954 
Gladiola Avenue 

Tel: 815-472-2444 

Chicago Tel: 312-641-3233 


New Books Inspection Center 5820 Wilshire Blvd., Los Angeles, California 90036, Tel: 213-938-2925 


SOUTHWEST DIVISION 
CLARKSVILLE, TEXAS 75426 
Industrial Park 

Tel: 214-427-3811 





WESTERN DIVISION 
RENO, NEVADA 89502 
380 Edison Way 

Tel: 702-786-6700 


The Missouri experience 


Sydniciel Shinn 


State Scholarship 


Program Impact 


me oes MANY STATE libraries 
have granted scholarships in the 
late fifties and sixties by means of 
LSCA funds, few statistics have been 
published regarding the effectiveness 
of the various programs. No attempt 
seems to have been made to evaluate 
the overall impact of such programs 
on the library profession within the 
state, in other states, and on a na- 
tional level. In July 1972, an attempt 
was made to gather such informa- 
tion on one state library scholarship 
program. 

Like many other state libraries, 
the Missouri State Library began a 
scholarship program in 1958 and an 
internship program in 1962, using 
LSCA funds, in order to alleviate 
the critical library manpower short- 
age in the library profession during 
the late fifties and early sixties. It be- 
came obvious, especially after the 
1962 survey of Public Library Service 
in Missouri (edited by Gretchen 
Schenk), that if Missouri public li- 
braries were to progress and de- 
velop quality library service, addi- 
tional trained personnel was manda- 
tory. At that time the competition 
for limited trained library man- 
power was intense, and the Missouri 
State Library had little success in 
recruiting students in graduate li- 
brary schools. There simply weren't 
enough students attending graduate 
library schools to meet the demand. 

It was decided to provide the 
funds to develop the necessary li- 
brary manpower for public libraries 
in Missouri, and to help alleviate the 
national library manpower crisis by 
increasing the number of people at- 
tending graduate library school. Ac- 
cordingly, both the monetary value 
of the scholarships and the number 
granted were increased. The Mis- 


souri public libraries agreed with 
the state library that getting and 
training library personnel was the 
number one priority in Missouri. As — 
a result, in addition to the enlarged 
scholarship and internship pro- 
grams, in 1964 a full-time library 
career consultant was added to the 
staff of the Missouri State Library. 
The consultant administered the 
scholarship and internship pro- 
grams and did general recruiting to 
the library profession. 

During the sixties most of the be- 
ginning public library positions in 
Missouri were filled by Missouri 
State Library scholarship graduates. 
Many public libraries were able to 
expand and diversify their services. 
Missouri moved from multicounty 
unit public libraries to in-depth 
public library service provided by 
multiprofessional staff. Missouri al- 
so progressed from placing scholar- 
ship graduates immediately in ad- 
ministrative positions, which oc- 
curred in the early years, to manning 
these positions by experienced li- 
brarians. Instead, recent scholarship 
graduates were placed in truly be- 
ginning positions working under 
experienced supervision. 

In 1967, using LSCA funds, the 
Missouri State Library initiated a 
personnel grant program to multi- 
county unit public libraries having 
administrators with fifth-year de- 
grees. These libraries could annually 
apply for two personnel grants (a 
maximum of $7,000 each) for a 
three-year period in order to employ 
two more professional staff mem- 
bers. It was pointed out to the local 
library that it would probably be 
necessary to provide an additional 
$1,000 to $1,500 to bring the salary in 
line with the national beginning 





-salaries for fully qualified librarians. 

After a library qualified for a per- 
sonnel grant for one or two staff 
members, it could apply for a book 
grant of up to $14,000. Upon com- 
pletion of the three-year personnel 
grant, the library was responsible 
for budgeting salaries for the addi- 
tional staff. So far all libraries hav- 
ing received the personnel grants 
and having completed the three-year 
period have been able to budget the 
additional salaries. This program in- 
creased the number of professional 
jobs requiring a fifth-year degree in 
- Missouri. In 1971 the Missouri State 
Library widened the personnel grant 
program to include all public li- 
braries—municipal, county, or a 
combination—which have adminis- 
trators with fifth-year degrees. This 
again increased the number of jobs 
in Missouri public libraries requir- 
ing fifth-year degrees. 

Throughout the years detailed 
statistics have been compiled re- 
garding the scholarship and intern- 
ship programs of the Missouri State 
Library. In a study completed in 
July 1972, it was shown that 47 per- 
cent of the scholarship graduates 
from 1958 through 1972 are presently 
employed in Missouri public librar- 
ies. Missouri has been successful in 
retaining 60 percent of its scholar- 
ship graduates working in all types 
of Missouri libraries. Statistics make 
it quite obvious that these two pro- 
grams have not only made a major 
contribution to public libraries in 

Missouri, but to other types of li- 
brarianship as well. The same study 
showed that 31 percent of the schol- 
arship graduates were employed in 
other types of libraries. 

The scholarship program has also 
made a contribution to library ser- 
vice in other states. In the 1972 
study it was pointed out that 
29 percent of the scholarship grad- 
uates were presently working in 
other states. In addition, the Mis- 
souri State Library scholarship pro- 
gram has made a contribution to the 
library profession by providing some 
capable, youthful leadership in dif- 

erent fields of librarianship and in 
responsible ALA positions. 

In the July 1972 study, it was 
determined that of the 115 scholar- 
ship graduates thirty-eight, or 33 
percent are now administrators. 
One has received his Ph.D. in 


Mec 


library science and now is the dean 
of a graduate library school. Another 
is working on his Ph.D. in media. 
One has been an associate state li- 
brarian, and is now acting state li- 
brarian. Two are department heads 
in state libraries. One has been a 
university library director. Five are 
directors of regional libraries; four 
are assistant directors of regional 
libraries; three are administrative 
assistants in metropolitan libraries; 
three are directors of municipal 
public libraries; one is a director of 
a junior college library; one is a 
director of a college library; one is 
an assistant director of a college 
library; two have been directors of 
a large single county public library; 
four are directors of special librar- 
ies; one is assistant director of a 
municipal public library; one is a 
department head in a metropolitan 
library system; three are bench li- 
brarians in a metropolitan library 
system; one is a department head 
in a regional library, and one 
was a branch librarian in a re- 
gional library. Three are teaching 
undergraduate library science, and 
two are children’s consultants for 
systems. 

Looking at their professional activ- 
ities, it was found that a number 
have assumed responsibility in ALA. 
One has served on the ALA Council; 
one served on ACONDA; one is on 
the Committee on Organization; one 
is chairman of COPES; one was the 
first coordinator of SRRT/ALA; one 
was chairman of the state affiliate 
of JMRT/ALA; one was chairman 
of the Guidelines Committee JMRT/ 
ALA; one is chairman of the Con- 
stitution and Bylaws Committee. 
Eleven others have served on various 
committees in AASL, RTSD, ASD, 
ALTA, LAD, LED, the ALA Member- 
ship Committee, and the Newbery- 
Caldecott Committee. 

The scholarship graduates through 
the years have been most active in 
the Missouri Library Association. 
They have held every office in 
this state library association, and 
have held offices in each division and 
round table except the Trustees Divi- 
sion. One has been president of the 
Missouri Library Association; one 
has been vice-president; two have 
been secretary, and two have been 
treasurer. One has been an award 
winning executive director of Na- 


tional Library Week, and one has 
been federal relations coordinator. 
Four have been president of the 
Public Library Division; one has 
been president and one has been 
secretary of the Missouri Associa- 
tion of College and Research Li- 
braries; three have been vice-presi- 
dent of the Public Library Division; 
one has been treasurer of PLD; and 
three have been secretary of PLD. 
Two have been president, one has 
been vice-president, and one, secre- 
tary-treasurer of JMRT. Two have 
served as chairman of the Children’s 
Services Round Table, one served as 
chairman of the Audit Committee 
of the Missouri Association of 
School Librarians, and one was the 
driving force in the creation of 
SRRT. One was instrumental in the 
formation of the Public Relations 
Council and served as its first 
chairman. 

Scholarship graduates have served 
on every one of the twenty-two 
Missouri Library Association com- 
mittees except the Conference Site 
Committee which was inactive at 
the time. Nine have served as chair- 
man of various MLA committees. 


Three have been chairman of the 


Recruitment Committee; two, the 
Legislative Committee; and two, the 
Intellectual Freedom Committee. 
One has been chairman of the Adult 
Education Committee, and one, the 
Grievance Committee. Four have 
served on the Action Council of 
SRRT, and two, on the Steering 
Committee of the Public Relations 
Council. Fifty-five have served as 
members of various MLA commit- 
tees. They include the Library De- 
velopment, Recruitment, Missouri 
Association of School Librarians 
Reorganization, Handbook, Legisla- 
tive, Nominating, Local Conference, 


Adult Education, Certification Board, 


Constitution and Bylaws, National 
Library Week, Auditing, Intellectual 
Freedom, Meritorious Achievement 
Award, and others. 

In other state library associations 
one scholarship graduate served as 
chairman of the Legislative Commit- 
tee, another as president of the film 
circuit, and one is chairman of an 
informal group of children’s con- 
sultants from seven systems. In 
local library associations one served 
as secretary of one group and one 
as treasurer in another. 





A cursory study was made of 
articles in professional journals con- 
tributed by Missouri State Library 
scholarship graduates. It is to be 
expected that this comprises an in- 
complete list. One has assisted in 
writing the pamphlet on Children’s 
Services to be published in the re- 
vised Small Libraries Project pam- 
phlets. One is writing reviews for 
School Library Journal. One has con- 
tributed an article on the social 
responsibilities of libraries to the 
Americana Encyclopedia. One has 
had an article in American Libraries; 
one has had an article in Library 
Journal, one in the Mountain Plains 
Library Quarterly, and two articles 
in The South Dakota Bulletin. In 
addition, one of the scholarship 
graduates has published a book on 
reference works for elementary and 
junior high school libraries. 

Various means were used to gather 
the above information. ALA orga- 
nizational information was checked 
for the years 1968 through 1971, in- 
clusive. Organizational information 
for the Missouri Library Association 
was checked from 1958 through 
1970, inclusive, and Library Litera- 
ture was checked only for the last 
year or two. Included in the study 
were the 115 scholarship graduates 
from 1958 through 1972. 

The above seems to be sufficient 
evidence that the scholarship grad- 
-uates of one state library program 
have made an impact on the library 
profession, locally and nationally. 
The state scholarship program has 
made a major contribution to the 
development and growth of library 
service in Missouri as well as con- 
tributing to library service in other 
states. We feel these reasons are 
ample to continue both the scholar- 
ship and internship program in 
Missouri. 

Like Ohio (“Dump Scholarship 
Program? One State Decides,” Wil- 
son Library Bulletin, April 1971, p. 
733), Missouri intends to continue 
its scholarship and internship pro- 
grams. Through 1972 all scholarship 
students have secured positions in 
Missouri public libraries. It is true 
Missouri, like other states, is begin- 
ning to feel the tight job market; 
however, without the scholarship 
program in previous years this state 
would very likely lack the strong 
_ leadership in key library positions 


$ 


that it has today, and could not have 
developed the strength in library 
services which it now has. 

A “Manpower Survey of Public Li- 
braries in the State of Missouri 
Serving a Population of 10,000 or 
More,” completed in December 1971, 
by Vivian Kay Pettit, a graduate stu- 
dent of the School of Library and 
Information Science, University of 
Missouri, concludes that the large 
percentage of vacant positions in 
the past was due to planned expan- 
sion. However, public libraries in 
Missouri may be developing a sort 
of holding attitude about expansion 
and future development, at least 
for the present. The reason most 
often given for anticipated hiring 
of new personnel in the next three 
years is the resignation or retire- 
ment of present employees. 

The study anticipates there will 
continue to be positions for profes- 
sional personnel in Missouri public 
libraries at a decreased rate. It in- 
dicated that current and anticipated 
professional positions for the year 
1971-72 will have decreased by 35 
percent from the previous year. In 
1972-73 they will have decreased 
75 percent from 1970-71, and in 
1973-74 they will have decreased 47 
percent. Missouri public libraries 
will hit their lowest point in need 
for additional professional personnel 
in 1972-73. However, 1973-74 will 
show professional library personnel 
employment on the increase, al- 
though it will not be as great as it 
has been in the past. 

The other major conclusion of 
this study is an indication that 
Missouri public libraries have a 
higher percentage of nonprofes- 
sional employees than the national 
percentage cited by Henry D. 
Drennen and Sara R. Reed (“Library 
Manpower,” ALA Bulletin LXI, 
September 1967, p. 959). Whereas 
the national percentage of nonpro- 
fessionals in total public library 
staff was reported to be 61 percent 
in 1962, Missouri had 94 percent in 
1971. Mrs. Pettit states, 


This trend in the growth of nonpro- 
fessional employees is evident in many 
professions as well as in libraries, but 
public libraries seem to have em- 
phasized the use of nonprofessionals 
to a greater extent than other types of 
libraries. This trend is undoubtedly re- 
lated to the past shortage of profes- 


sionals, the rapid expansion of services 
to keep up with the population explo- 
sion, and to rising costs of operatin 

libraries. The labor cost (salary) of 
the professional librarian is often too 
high for the libraries to bear, given 
the funds available; hence the substitu- 
tion of nonprofessionals who are will- 
ing to accept lower salaries. However, 
a count of the number of employees’ 
tells nothing of the quality of service 
offered. The use of more nonprofes- 


sionals may either improve or worsen _ 


the service. It does, however, raise a 


question about the opportunities avail 
able to professionals in public libraries 
and more professional ~ 
by non- m 


when more 
duties are being 
professionals. 


assumed 


There may be a need to replace 
some nonprofessionals in Missouri 
public libraries by professional li- 
brary personnel. 

The last reason that Missouri in- 


tends to continue its scholarship ae 


program is stated in a study by 
Henry D. Drennen and Richard L. 
Darling in “Library Manpower,” U.S. 
Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, Office of Education, 
Washington, D.C., 1966. In this study 
it was anticipated that great num- 
bers of librarians would be retiring 
in the seventies. Missouri will have 
its share of experienced librarians 
retiring, plus those who will be re- 
signing for other reasons. These li- 
brarians must be replaced, probably 
by some of the more experienced 
scholarship graduates, which will 
then create some vacancies in be- 
ginning library positions. 

Like Ohio, Missouri will continue 


its scholarship program, but prob- eae 


ably at a decreased rate. The num- 
ber of scholarships granted for 
1972-73 was decreased to ten from 
a previous high of seventeen. Mis- 
souri also intends to keep a watch- 
ful eye on the library personnel 
situation in its state. Several ad- 
ditional personnel studies are un- 
derway. In addition, the MLA 
Recruitment Committee plans to 
extensively study the recruitment 
program in Missouri this year. 
Missouri’s scholarship program will 
attempt to anticipate the need for 
public library professional person- 
nel in the state, and adapt the pro- 
gram to the need. 


Sydniciel Shinn is library career con- 


sultant, Missouri State Library, 
Jefferson City. 
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The Floods of 


June 1972 


Cr HAS TO SEE a flooded library 
to appreciate the catastrophe. 
See? Smell it. Feel the slime under- 
foot and the ache of the shoulders 
from weary hours of shoveling out 
mud, books, equipment. Sense the 
futility of the hopes held for the 
sodden mass that once was the vital 
heritage of the ages. There is some- 
thing so desperately disheartening 
and seemingly futile about the end- 
less cleaning up operation which is 
required before any constructive re- 
building can be attempted. And there 
is that gnawing thought, pushed way 
back but always creeping forward, 
“It’s happened once, could it happen 
again?” 

When floods come they hit build- 
ings other than libraries. When 
twenty-two out of twenty-three col- 
lege buildings are flooded, as they 
were at Wilkes College, what help can 
the librarian expect from Buildings 
and Grounds? His own house is all 
too frequently a ruin, his family ref- 
ugees. When the flood waters rolled 
over Florence and adjacent towns in 
1966 some librarians forsook home 
and family to rescue their libraries; 
a few elected the opposite. I saw no 
more tragic sight in Wilkes-Barre 
than that of two men, with boots, 
rubber gloves, shovels, and wheel 
barrow wearily at their task in a 
dark, smelly basement when the 
temperature was in the nineties. At 
that rate it would take one month, 
possibly three months, just to get 
the worst of it from the four walls 
to curbside where a mechanical 
loader would move it to truck, then 
to dump. The ceiling had all fallen. 
What of the wiring and plumbing? 
Was the foundation undamaged? The 
glass was gone, the steel shelving 
that had not been sprung or broken 


by swollen books was rusting. One 
is tempted to wish for the plough 
that the Romans used to reduce 
Carthage to a field for grain. How 
much easier just to move next door 
and start all over. Human spirit can 
take so much. 

In Wilkes-Barre there may be 
moments of discouragement in the 
library recovery, but the visitor 
does not see it. In the principal li- 
braries the aim is not just recovery 
to what once was, but a better col- 
lection and a more useful operation. 
It is the same at the South Dakota 
School of Mines and Technology in 
Rapid City, at the Corning Museum 
Library in Corning, New York, at 
the Steele Memorial Library in 
Elmira, and the Covington (Virginia) 
Public Library. 

Although “Agnes” brought flood 
damage to nine states, only three 
are known to have had serious 
flooding of libraries. To this must 
be added the earlier destruction in 
Rapid City, South Dakota. 

The most extensive havoc was in 
Pennsylvania and the Wilkes-Barre 
area in particular. Details of the 
damage to Pennsylvania libraries 
known to the ALA Ad Hoc Commit- 
tee on Flood-damaged Libraries are 
as follows: 

Birdsboro Public Library, Birds- 
boro. Reported losses: 2,252 books, 
and building damage estimated at 
$4,000 for a total loss of $15,000. 

Glen Rock Public Library. Losses 
as reported are: 2,250 books which 
include the total reference collec- 
tion and 200 volumes on loan from 
the York Public Library. These were 
valued at $18,100, which with slight 
building damage bring the total bill 
to $19,600. 

Annie Halenbake Ross Library, 





Lock Haven. Over 18,000 books, 203 
bound volumes of periodicals, sev- 
eral hundred reels of microfilm, 500 
recordings, considerable furniture 
and some building damage, the total 
estimated at over $200,000. 

Hoyt Library, Kingston. A total of 
43,321 volumes including the entire 
reference collection, 750 volumes of 
bound periodicals, 200 framed re- 
productions, 1,500 volumes of local 
history. Also flooded was the card 
catalog. There was extensive furni- 
ture and equipment damage which 
brings the estimated total to $745,- 
000. Of this more than one-half of 
the loss is for books and library 
materials. 

Hummelstown Public Pora One- 
half of the book collection of 10,000 
volumes was flooded. The loss in- 
cludes all reference books, all 
biography, and 72 volumes of Ameri- 
can, Heritage. This, with minor. build- 
ing damage is conservatively esti- 
mated at $43,000. 

Milton Public Library. Roughly 
one-half of the total collection or 
7,838 volumes. There ‘was some 
building and equipment damage. No 
estimate available, but presumed to 
be in the range of $75-$100,000. 

Newport Public Library, Two-thirds 
of its collection or 4,000 volumes 
had to be discarded. The total loss 
is placed at $20,000. 

Osterhout Free Library, Wilkes- 
Barre. The total losses estimated in 
July at $1,091,500, are broken down 
as follows: 24,000 children’s books; 
85 percent of the reference collec- 
tion; much of the local history col- 
lection; 13,000 volumes of bound 
periodicals; one-fourth of the adult 
fiction and one-fourth of adult non- 
fiction—60,000 volumes in all. Add 
2,600 phonograph recordings, 1,855 
reels of microfilm. There was natur- 
ally extensive equipment loss and 
some building damage along with 
this. 

Plymouth Public Library. The loss 
was estimated at $194,000 for 20,000 
volumes, 415 recordings, furniture, 
card catalog with shelf list, and 
building. 

Renovo Public Library. 4,240 books 
had to be discarded for a value of 
$30,100.00. Furniture, equipment and 
building needs bring the total esti- 
mate to $41,400. 

Shippensburg Public Library. Losses 


include 1,258 children’s books, 812 
adult fiction, and minor losses in 
other categories. These, with some 
building and equipment repairs and 
replacements total an estimated 
$15,000. 

West Pittston Public Library. Lost 
were all the local history and period- 
ical back files along with 2,500 other 
books. Building repair and equip- 
ment replacement run the total loss 
to an estimated $51,740. 

West Shore Public Library, Camp 
Hill, 3,700 books and 288 volumes of 
journals were lost. Some paintings 
were damaged. This, with building 
damage and equipment loss, total 
an estimated $70,500. 

The following Pennsylvania Li- 
braries suffered minor damage: 
Himmelreich Memorial Library, 
Lewisburg, lost a few books and 
some furniture. Building damage is 
estimated at $4,565. 

Northumberland Public Library 
had damage estimated at $2,500. 

The Uniontown Public Library 
lost nearly 200 books and 55 reels 
of microfilm. There was some build- 
ing damage. No valid estimate at 
hand. 

In New York State the most 
severe loss among the public librar- 
ies was suffered by the Steele 
Memorial Library of Chemung 
County located in Elmira. A pre- 
liminary estimate (late July) placed 
the damage at $1,200,000 with indi- 
cation that the final bill would be 
much higher. “Here the main read- 
ing rooms remained untouched 
but the basement was completely 
flooded along with the entire micro- 
film collection of newspapers, census 
records, and periodicals; back files 
of serials, genealogical, Mark Twain, 
and textbook collections; and new 
books designated for system book 
meetings. . . . In addition the proc- 
essing center on Market Street and 
the warehouse collection were 
severely damaged. The South Side 
Branch . . . was completely inun- 
dated and all its books lost. The Big 
Flats Branch lost books on lower 
shelves. 

An attempt is being made to re- 
store the microfilm. The document 
from which the above is taken re- 
ports titles of journals for which 
back files are sought, particularly 
the last ten years of anything in- 
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dexed in the Reader’s Guide. Con- 
tact should be made with Phyllis 
Morse, Steele Memorial 
Lake and Church Streets, Elmira. 

A number of other public libraries 


in this state suffered damage of a 


minor nature. Included are: Andover 
Free Library, Wimodamghsian Free 
Library in Canisteo, the Sullivan 
Free Library at Chittenango, and 
the Howe Public Library at 
Wellsville. x 

The Portville Free Library. (New -i 
York) lost its complete children’s 
collection of 2,500 volumes in the 
flooding of the basement plus 500 


volumes in storage and some furni- 


ture (loss placed at $20,000). 

The Southern Tier Library Sys- 
tem in Corning lost 1,000 new 
volumes, some supplies and equip- 
ment plus the staff car (estimated 
at $13,000). 

Skipping south, the principal loss 
is reported to be at Covington, 
Virginia where the Charles P. Jones 
Memorial Library had heavy loss of 
books and journals, valued in excess 
of $30,000. 

In Pennsylvania the greatest dam- 
age in the college category was 
suffered in Wilkes-Barre where both 
Kings College and Wilkes College 
had library losses placed at over a 
million dollars. Both were housed 
in recently erected, attractive build- 


ings which suffered badly. At Wilkes 


the waters covered the books classi- 
fied in LC from PR through Z; add 
to this the entire journal collection 
of about 23,000 volumes, the rare 
books and 20 percent of the refer- 
ence collection. Since the flood hit 
virtually every building on campus 
the situation at Wilkes is most 
serious. 

Your scribe had visited the library 
at Kings College on a bright Spring 
day in 1971 as an official delegate 
to the dedication. The second visit 
in early July of this year was there- 
fore unusually moving. Lost were 
all the governmental documents, the 
fiction, and the periodicals. All the 
Dewey 300s were flooded. Damage 
to the building and equipment is 
the major factor. Fortunately most 
of the rest of the campus was 
spared. 

Losses at Wyoming Seminary, a 
private secondary school, were 
placed at $150,000.00. Over 75. per- 
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cent of the book collection (12,000 
volumes) and nonprint material 
were lost. As a precaution the books 
of this century-old secondary school 
had been moved up, but not high 
enough! 

Many institutions in Harrisburg 
suffered. When even the governor is 
flooded out of his official residence 
one may assume the worst for lesser 
mortals and institutions. The state’s 
Library of the Topographic and 
Geological Survey had a loss of 
nearly $900,000, principally from the 
flooding of 600,000 maps and aerial 
photos. In addition 2,500 volumes of 

_ journals were inundated and 3,500 
books in the pure and applied sci- 
ences destroyed. 

Apparently the only library which 
suffered heavily in the Rapid City 
disaster was the South Dakota 
= School of Mines and Technology. 
_ The entire journal collection, the 
backbone of a library of this type, 
was lost. The librarian has prepared 
a full list of the titles and span 
covered, and has copies to supply 
potential donors. Total damage, with 
archives, theses and equipment, was 


ih placed at $1,062,465. 


Statement of Ownership and Management 
American Libraries is published once each 
month except in July-August, which is a 
combined issue (11 times yearly), by the 
| American Library Association, 50 East Huron 
| St. Chicago, IL 60611. American Library 
Association, owner; Gerald R. Shields, editor. 
| Second class postage paid at Chicago, 
Illinois. Printed in U.S.A. As a nonprofit 
organization authorized to mail at special 
| rates (Section 132.122, Postal Manual), the 
purpose, function, and nonprofit status of 
this organization and the exempt status 
for federal income tax purposes have not 
changed during the preceding twelve months. 


Extent and Nature of Circulation 
(“Average”’ figures denote the number of 
copies printed each issue during preceding 
12 months; “Actual” figures denote number 
of copies of single issue published nearest 
to filing date—the October 1972 issue). 
Total number of copies printed: Average 
34,823.63; Actual 33,700. Paid circulation: 
not applicable (i.e., no sales through dealers, 

| carriers, street vendors and counter sales). 
Mail subscriptions: Average 30,133.72; Actual 
30,284. Total paid circulation: Average 30,- 
284; Actual 30,314. Free distribution: 
Average 1,332.272; Actual 1,323. Total distri- 
bution: Average 31,465.992; Actual 31,607. 
Office use, left-over, unaccounted, spoiled 
after printing: Average 3,357.638; Actual 
2,093. Total (sum previous two entries): 
Average 34,823.63; Actual 33,700. 
Statement of Ownership, Management 
and Circulation (PS form 3526) for 
1972 filed with United States Post Office 
Postmaster in Chicago, Sept. 13, 1972. 


In New York State the only col- 
lege loss reported, a minor one, was 
that at SUNY A &'T College at 
Alfred, Wellsville campus. 

As every reader of the Wall Street 
Journal knows, the Corning Museum 
of Glass at Corning, New York, was 
completely inundated. Corning acted 
quickly in getting to the scene with- 
in a few days. Carolyn Horton, an 
expert on book restoration is in 
charge of the measures to save the 
rare books and manuscripts. The 
original cost of those damaged is 
placed at $165,000. Naturally re- 
placeable items have been discarded. 

This depressing list of losses in- 
cludes no school libraries. To list 
them all would task the reporter’s 
competence. The local representa- 
tive of the Office of Education re- 
ported that 350 schools in 116 school 
districts of Pennsylvania received 
damages estimated at $26,276,981 
(total damage, not just libraries). It 
is assumed that nearly all book 
losses are replaceable and the best 
information is that public funds 
were made immediately available for 
full replacement. 

There is no information available 
on losses to other types of libraries 
—special libraries and private li- 
braries. Certainly many suffered. 
One distinguished art authority 
remarked of the Florence flood, that 
the damage to the major art works 
which received so much publicity 
was really secondary to the huge 
amount of damage suffered by art 
in minor galleries, churches, and 
private homes. 

There are also the losses from 
books away from home, in circula- 
tion or at the bindery. In Pennsyl- 
vania the Wert Bindery just outside 
Harrisburg in a lovely location near 
the river, was completely covered. 
Wert has the contract for all the 
Pennsylvania state colleges and all 
must have had some volumes in this 
baptism. Your reporter’s institution, 
sitting smugly high above two rivers, 
lost nearly a thousand volumes 
there. (Several weeks later the Fire 
Department permanently washed 
away any traces of self-congratula- 
tion over location when Temple’s 
Law School Library burned, a really 
tragic loss.) 

To meet these losses there are in 
only a handful of cases some insur- 
ance reimbursement. Disaster funds 


which were limited to public institu- 
tions have been made available as 
well to most private institutions, 
such as Wilkes and Kings, but I 
leave to state and federal spokes- 
men the spelling out of exactly who 
qualifies, and how. 

As has: already been announced, 
the ALA Ad Hoc Committee on 
Flood-damaged Libraries is promot- 
ing a program of gifts of books and 
journals. This asks donor institu- 
tions and individuals to list material 
on 3 x 5 cards, one item to a card 
(author, brief title, date, name of 
donor and, it is hoped, condition 
and to send these cards to Flood 
Relief, State Library of Pennsyl- 
vania, Box 1601, Harrisburg, PA 
17126 (717 787-8007). The cards will 
be circulated to locate a library in 
need of each item and the donor 
then informed where to send each 
book. Valuations will be made for 
income tax credit. Postage will be 
returned on request. When a large, 
special collection is offered naturally 
arrangements, other than listing on 
cards, will be made to place it where 
it is most needed. 

The committee has been busy in a 
variety of ways in the encourage- 
ment of gifts from corporations and 
foundations. After the present crisis 
is alleviated it hopes to set up some 
machinery for prompt action when 
some future flood or similar disaster 
strikes. When the skies loosen ten, 
fifteen, or even twenty inches of 
rain on an inland area in a com- 
paratively short time there will be 
a flood regardless of preventive 
measures, There will be earthquakes. 
There will be fires like that at the 
writer’s institution this July, with 
tons of water in the basement from 
fire hoses. So much depends on the 
right measures being taken during 
the first two to three days after the 
event and on prompt organization of 
the subsequent relief. ALA’s present 
“ad hoc” committee members have 
no quarrel with ad hoc classification, 
but they hope to present a plan that 
has some in futurum merit—Ad Hoc 
Committee on Flood-damaged Librar- 
ies, Arthur Hamlin, chairman. 


NOTE 
1As reported in N.Y. State South 
Central Research Library Council Re- 


ports #18 of July ot 
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Election candidates... 


ALA Report 


ALA Nominating | 
Committee Report, 1973. 


pe ALA. ‘Noninating Committee 
submits the following slate of 
candidates for the 1973 election of 
the American Library Association, in 
accordance with Bylaw Article III, 
and Article IV, Section 2(b), (d) 
and Sec. 3. The committee wishes to 
express its appreciation to the 
nominees for allowing their names 
to appear on the ballot and to the 
members of the association who as- 
sisted the committee with recom- 
mendations of candidates. 

The attention of the membership 
is called to Bylaw Article III, Sec- 
tion 2(b), which reads as follows: 
“At the midwinter meeting any 
member of the Council may present 
a petition signed by not fewer than 
ten councilors proposing additional 
nominations. Such nominations shall 
be included on the official ballot by 
the ALA Nominating Committee.” 

Membership’s attention is further 
called to Bylaw Article III, Section 
3(b), which reads as follows: “The 
ALA Nominating Committee shall 
also include on the official ballot 
other nominations filed with the 
executive director by petition of any 
one hundred members of the asso- 
ciation at least three months before 
the annual conference, provided 
written consent of these nominees 
shall have been filed with the execu- 
tive director of the association.”— 
ALA Nominating Committee: Mrs. 
Mary Frances K. Johnson, Virginia 


H. Mathews, Hal B. Schell, Mrs. 


Brooke E. Sheldon, Hardy R. Frank- 
lin, chairman. 


President-elect and Treasurer 


In accordance with Article III, 
Section 1(b), two nominations are 


presented for the office of president- 


elect, one to be elected. 


EDWARD GALLON HOLLEY, dean, 
School of Library Science, Univer- 
sity of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, 
27514. 


JOSEPH F. SHUBERT, state librarian, 
The State Library of Ohio, Colum- 
bus, 43215. 


Council 

In accordance with Article III, 
Section 1(c), fifty nominations are 
presented, twenty-five to be elected 
for the term 1973-77. 

JANE ANNE HANNIGAN, associate 
professor, School of Library Service, 
Simmons College, Boston, MA 02115. 

JOHN E. scort, librarian, West 
Virginia State College, Institute, 
WV 25112. 


MRS. LAURA SCOTT LEWIS, branch 


librarian, Union Street Branch Li- 
brary, LaGrange, GA 30240. 

MRS. CAROL A. NEMEYER, senior as- 
sociate, Education and Library Ser- 
vice, Association of American Pub- 
lishers, 1 Park Avenue, New York, 
NY. 

LOTSEE P. SMITH, assistant profes- 
sor, College of Education, University 
of New Mexico, Albuquerque, 87111. 

D. PHILIP BAKER, director, Library 
Media Centers, Stamford Public 
Schools, Stamford, CT 06902. 

MRS. SUSANNA ALEXANDER, associate 
librarian, Missouri State Library, 
Jefferson City, 65101. 

FRANK A. STEVENS, chief, Training 
and Resources Branch, U. S. Office eae 
of Education, Washington, DC 20202. 

CHARLES TOWNLEY, assistant direc- — 
tor, Library Project, National Indian — 
Education Association, St. Paul, MN 
55114. A 
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GUIDELINES 
FR @) 
PROJECT ~~ 
EVALUATION 


In almost all developing countries 
the national Government plays an 
important role- in formulating and 
evaluating investment projects while 
pursuing policies that are in the na- 
tional interest. Therefore guidelines 
are needed. This publication repre- 
sents the cumulative experience of 
UNIDO in the methodology and prac- 
tice of national benefit-cost analysis 
for industrial project preparation and 


evaluation. 
Clothbound $8.50 
Paperbound $2.95 


UNITED NATIONS PUBLICATIONS 
Room LX-2300, 
New York, N.Y. 10017 


‘or Palais des Nations 
1211 Geneva 10 Switzerland 


AHMADU 
BELLO UNIVERSITY 
NIGERIA 
Applications are invited for PROFES- 
SOR IN DEPARTMENT OF LIBRARY 
SCIENCE, Faculty of Education. 
Appointee must have a good degree, 
higher academic qualification in librar- 
ianship and considerable postqualifica- 
tion experience. Research experience 
in African Bibliography or Library Ad- 
ministration will be an advantage. Ex- 
perience in supervision of postgraduate 
research students is essential. Appointee 
will teach and take charge of the ad- 
ministration as well as pursue or give 
leadership in research project in the 


department. Salary scale: £N3,300 p.a. 
(£N6= £7 sterling). The British Gov- 
ernment may supplement salary by £1,- 
150 p.a. (sterling) for a married ap- 
pointee and £800 p.a. (sterling) for 
a single appointee (normally free of all 
tax) and provide children’s education 


allowances and holiday passages. 
FSSU, family passages, biennial over- 
seas leave. 

Detailed applications (6 copies) in- 
cluding a çurriculum vitae and naming 
three referees should be sent as soon 
as possible to Inter-University Council, 
90/91 Tottenham Court Road, London, 
W1P ODT, from: whom further particu- 
lars are available. 
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JEAN E. WICHERS, San Jose College, 
Department of Librarianship, San 
Jose, CA. 

MRS. BARBARA ROLLOCK, assistant 
coordinator, Children’s Services, The 
New York Public Library, 8 E. 40th 
Street, NY 10016. 

BARBARA CONROY, director, Out- 
reach Leadership Network, Univer- 
sity of New Hampshire, Durham. 

JOHN M. CARTER, librarian, Win- 
throp College Library, Rock Hill, 
SC 29730. i 

DOUGLAS G. REID, head librarian, 
Bridgeport Public Library, Bridge- 
port, CT 06603. 

CARLTON C. ROCHELL, director, 
Atlanta Public Library, Atlanta, GA 
30303. 

JOANNE HARRAR, associate director, 


University of Georgia Library, 
Athens. 
JOHN CHRISTANSON, coordinator, 


Brevard County Federated Library 
System, Cocoa, FL. 


LUCILLE C. THOMAS, supervisor of 
libraries, New York City Board of 
Education District 16, Brooklyn, NY 
11221. 


E. BLANCHE WOOLLS, doctoral candi- 
date, Indiana University Graduate 
Library School, Bloomington, 47401. 


ANN F. PAINTER, associate profes- 
sor, Graduate School of Library Sci- 
ence, Drexel University, Philadel- 
phia, PA 19104. 

CONSTANCE BLANDY, 
brarian, Public Library, 
Vernon, NY 10552. 

JOYCE H. HAAS, assistant professor, 
Graduate School of Library Studies, 
University of Hawaii, Honolulu, 
96822. 

MRS. VIRGINIA C. GRIGG, chief, Bureau 
of Library Development, Florida 
State Library, Tallahassee, 32304. 

KARL S. BYNOE, associate director, 
Reader Services, Boston University, 
Boston, MA 02215. 

MRS. EVIA S. BRIGGS, assistant librar- 


assistant li- 
Mount 


ian, Tougaloo College, Tougaloo, 
MS 39174. 
SUSAN F. TAIT, superintendent, 


Work with Young Adults, Seattle 
Public Library, Seattle, WA 98104. 


MARYANN DUGGAN, director, SLICE 


. Office, University of Texas, Dallas, 


75206. 

JEAN R. KENNELLY, assistant profes- 
sor, University of Maryland, College 
Park, 20742. 
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WILLIAM D. CUNNINGHAM, director, 
Howard University Libraries, Wash- 
ington, DC 20001. 

EDWARD DE SCIORA, director, Port 


Washington Public Library, Port 
Washington, NY 11050. 
MRS. ONEIDA R. ORTIZ, director, 


Learning Resources Center, Univer- 
sity of Puerto Rico, Regional Col- 
lege, Bayamon. 

MARILYN GELL, head, Fiction, Fine 
Arts, Community Information De- 
partments, Arlington County Public 
Library, Arlington, VA 22201. 

MRS. E. MONA ALEXANDER, library 
media coordinator, Title II, ESEA, 
Kansas State Department of Educa- 
tion, Topeka, 66612. 

BINNIE TATE, associate professor, 
School of Library Science, Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, Milwaukee, 53201. 

LOUIS C. WILSON, assistant profes- 
sor, School of Library and Informa- 
tion Service, University of Maryland, 
College Park, 20742. 

WALTER W. CURLEY, director, Cleve- 
land Public Library, Cleveland, OH 
44114, 

EUGENE R. HANSON, associate pro- 
fessor, Library Science, Shippens- 
burg State College, Shippensburg, 
PA 17257. 

MILTON S. BYAM, director, District 
of Columbia Public Library, Wash- 
ington, DC 20001. 

MRS. REVA CHESSON, supervisor, 
School Libraries, Calcasieu Parish 
Schools, Lake Charles, LA 70601. 

F. WILLIAM SUMMERS, assistant 
dean, College of Librarianship, Uni- 
versity of South Carolina, Columbia, 
29210. 

JAMES J. MITCHELL, chief super- 
visor, St. Louis Public Library, St. 
Louis, MO 63103. 

SCHUYLER L. MOTT, director, Ocean 
County Library, Toms River, NJ 
08753. 

LAWRENCE A. ALLEN, dean, College 
of Library Science, University of 
Kentucky, Lexington. 

JOSEPH A. BOISSE, assistant state 
librarian, Vermont Department of 
Libraries, Montpelier, 05602. 

DALE M. BENTZ, university librarian, 
University of Iowa, Iowa City, 52240. 

PEGGY A. SULLIVAN, assistant pro- 


fessor, University of Pittsburgh, 
Pittsburgh, PA 15213. 
BERNICE MACDONALD, coordinator, 


Adult Services, The New York Pub- 


lic Library, 8 E. 40 Street, | | | 
New York, NY 10016. 
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EEOC guidelines for 


LAD Report 


” Preventing Discriminatory 
_ Employment! Practices 


o" as K, 
Nixon signed Public Law 92-261, 


Rights Act of 1964. The act, with its 
amendment, is commonly called the 
Equal Employment Opportunity Act 
of 1972; it prohibits discrimination 
in employment practices by race, 
color, religion, sex, or national 
origin. By amending the 1964 act, 
Congress extended its coverage 
to educational institutions, govern- 
ments, governmental agencies, and 
political subdivisions that have 
fifteen or more employees for each 
working day of twenty or more 
calendar weeks in the current or 
preceding year. For all practical 
purposes, the act covers all academic 
and school libraries, and most public 
libraries. Those public libraries with 
less than fifteen employees may still 
be covered if they are not distinct 
from the municipal government. 

It is imperative that library ad- 
ministrators become familiar with 
this law and the guidelines for its 
implementation; the latter being is- 
sued by the Equal Employment Op- 
portunities Commission (EEOC). 
There are also several landmark 
court decisions which will apply to 
libraries. 

Violations of the law may be 
costly to the institution. One remedy 
available to a complainant is back 
pay for up to two years. In addition, 
the public relations cost is some- 
thing no library can afford. A library 
must take steps to prevent dis- 
criminatory employment practices 
and remedy those that already exist. 

Recruiting. The guidelines issued 
by the EEOC indicate that the first 
opportunity for discrimination is in 
recruiting. All other methods of 
equal employment are meaningless 


1972, President if minority 
1 _ sought. 
amending Title VII of the Civil 


applicants are not 
Recruiting methods that 
tend to result in the exclusion of 
minorities will probably be found 
to be illegal. 
have indicated that the most ques- 
tionable practice (and one which is 
common in the library field) is 
word-of-mouth recruiting. When pro- 
fessional positions are filled through 
the “buddy system,” minority candi- 
dates generally. are unaware of an 
opening. Listing job openings at 
several library schools, the National 
Registry for Librarians, and in pro- 
fessional journals should provide 
sufficient exposure to minority li- 
brarians. In recruiting nonprofes- 
sionals, the library should advertise 
throughout the community. The 
EEOC will probably not accept the 
defense that an ad results in 300 
responses. 


One of the best ways to find black 
personnel is to recruit at those 
schools that have a predominantly 
black student body. This is true 
for not only entry-level positions. 
Alumni directors and faculty mem- 
bers keep in touch with former stu- 
dents. Job banks are being devel- 
oped for minority candidates. Mrs. 
Virginia Lacy Jones, dean of the 
School of Library Science at Atlanta 
University, has established a clear- 
inghouse for black librarians seek- 
ing new jobs. 


Interviewing. To help insure that 
once minority candidates have ap- 
plied they will be guaranteed the 
same chance of obtaining employ- 
ment as everyone else, the EEOC 
has indicated that some pre-employ- 
ment questions may be evidence of 
discrimination. The following list 
shows questions that may be 





Compliance officers a 
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identified as tending to result in 
discrimination: 


1. Where were you born? 

2. Of what country are you a citizen? 
(The applicant can be asked if he is 
a US. citizen or intends to become 
one.) 

3. What is your mother tongue? 

4. Where was your mother (wife, or 
other close relative) born? (Or what is 
their nationality?) 

5. What is your religion? 

6. What is the color of your skin? 

7. To what organizations do you be- 
long? (The applicant should be told to 
exclude those which would indicate 
race, religion, etc.) 


8. What is your military experience? 
(Inquiry may be made regarding U.S. 
military experience only.) 


Applicants should not be asked to 
submit a photograph. 

Selection Criteria. In Griggs v. 
Duke Power Co., 401 U.S. 424 (1971), 
the Supreme Court considered the is- 
sue of discrimination stemming from 
selection criteria such as education 
requirements and pre-employment 
testing. The court ruled that such 
criteria may not be used if they 
operate to discriminate because of 
race, religion, sex, or national origin, 
regardless of intent, i.e., one racial 
or ethnic group scores substantially 
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Save 
TIME ¢ MONEY ° EFFORT 


Each catalog... 

e Includes hundreds of recently 
published and recommended 
titles 

èe Shows your cost price, binding 
and grade levels for each title 

e Provides a wide range of service 
options, all at low prices 

è Offers exclusive order confirma- 
tion or quotation service 

e Contains a simplified ordering 
system 





Address . 


The two most important books your library can own are... 


Now in two separate volumes — each really 
two big catalogs in one — the all-new 1973 
BRO-DART catalogs are the most compre- 
pnt hensive book selection and ordering tools 
available anywhere. 





Every title included in each catalog is 
available with optional low-cost cata- 
loging and processing. 


Books for Elementary School Libraries: 


e Over 32,000 recommended titles listed al- 
phabetically by title 


e A separate Annotated Selection Guide con- 
taining more than 8,300 titles arranged by 
Dewey Classification Number 


Books for Secondary School Libraries: 


e More than 43,000 recommended titles listed 
alphabetically by title 


e A separate Annotated Selection Guide of 
over 7,000 titles, arranged by Dewey Classi- 
fication Number 


To receive one or both catalogs, send the 


Please send me my free copy of: C Books for Elementary School Libraries: Grades K-8 
O Books for Secondary School Libraries: Grades 7-12 


PSH tatlOM EE E ave eee eae ee col vlnen sues ul snsmewissveldeneeceessnsnteaarbieneueb dene G 


GUY seb nae oree nitri e cade 


1609 Memorial Avenue, Williamsport, PA 17701 a 


FREE! 


Send for the edition 
you need... NOW! 






Grades K-8 


Grades 7-12 


coupon below or write today. 














higher than another group. The em- 
ployer may be justified in using such 
criteria only if they can be shown to 
bear a demonstrable relationship to 
successful performance of the jobs 
for which they are used. The court 
rejected the defense that testing 
requirements were instituted on the 
employer’s judgment that they gen- 
erally would improve the overall 
quality of the work force. 

The court declined to consider 
“the question [of] whether testing 
requirements that take into account 
capability for the next succeeding 
position or related future promotion 
might be utilized upon a showing 
that such long-range requirements 
fulfill a genuine business need.” The 
court also failed to show under what 
circumstances, if any, a test which 
is shown to be discriminatory, albeit 
related to job performance, can be 
used if there are alternative means 
of testing or job selection available 
which would not be discriminatory. 
The EEOC has indicated that such 
a practice is prohibited. 

The EEOC guidelines require that 
selection criteria must be validated 
for each individual position. It is 
insufficient to rely upon a widely 
used, professionally developed test. 

In a recent survey (conducted by 
the Library Administration Division 
of ALA) of civil service testing prac- 
tices in state libraries and large 
public libraries (serving over 100,- 
000), respondents were asked to 
answer the following question, 
“What changes, if any, have been 
made recently in your civil service 
qualifications or screening proce- 
dures as the result of new legal 
restrictions?” 

Only two responses indicated 
changes to comply with the Griggs 
decision. One state library answered, 
“The tests have job-related validity.” 
A public library responded, “Some 
of the tests have been validated and 
some revised; high school require- 
ment has been dropped for many 
positions, age requirement liberal- 
ized. The attempt is being made to 
see that tests relate to the jobs in- 
volved.” Two other public libraries 
are in the process of determining 
the relevancy of their tests. Two 
others indicated a lowering of 
standards. 

Of forty-five public libraries that 


indicated they do some civil service 
testing, six rely solely upon tests of 
general knowledge when hiring 
paraprofessionals. Another twenty- 
one use general knowledge tests in 
conjunction with either task-related 
tests or tests of knowledge of li- 
brary science. Of forty-three librar- 
ies that test clerical and nonprofes- 
sional personnel, all but four use 
tests of general knowledge in con- 
junction with other tests. As a gen- 
eral rule, tests of general knowledge 
or intelligence are difficult, if not 
impossible, to validate. Any test that 
shows that members of any minority 
group consistently score significantly 
lower than others, will result in dis- 
criminatory hiring practices and 
may not be used. 

Treatment of employees. The EEOC 
guidelines make it clear that once 
the minority applicant has been 
hired, he must be protected from 
discriminatory employment prac- 
tices. The overriding principle is 
“equal pay for equal work.” 

There should be no differentiation 
made between sexes regarding se- 
niority, salary, promotional opportu- 
nities, or allocation of overtime. 
Many state laws “protecting” women 
from overtime have been changed or 
repealed. (Those that conflict with 
the Equal Employment Opportunity 
Act will be held invalid.) If the li- 
brary has a nepotism rule and a man 
and a woman working in the same 
department get married, it is dis- 
criminatory to automatically trans- 
fer or terminate the woman. Any 
evidence showing disparity of op- 
portunity between men and women 
is sufficient to establish a prima 
facie case for sexual discrimination. 
The same is true for discrimination 
based upon race, religion, or na- 
tional origin. 

Enforcement. Besides extending 
coverage to public employees and 
employees of educational institu- 
tions, the Equal Employment Op- 
portunity Act of 1972 enables the 
Equal Employment Opportunity 
Commission or the attorney general 
to bring suit in behalf of a com- 
plainant in federal district court. 

To file a complaint of unlawful 
discrimination, the aggrieved party 
must submit the complaint to the 
EEOC Regional Office within 180 


days after the alleged unlawful em- 
ployment practice occurred. Notice 
of the charge (including the date, 
place, and circumstances of the 
alleged unlawful employment prac- 
tice) shall be served upon the per- 
son against whom such charge is 
made within ten days thereafter. 
The commission will then attempt 
to secure an acceptable conciliation 
agreement from the respondent. If 
this cannot be done within thirty 
days, the commission (or the attor- 
ney general in the case of public 
employees) may bring suit against 
the respondent. If the commission 
dismisses a charge, or fails to ob- 
tain conciliation or fails to file a 
civil action within 180 days from the 
expiration of any period of refer- 
ence, the complainant may file a 
civil action in his own behalf. 

In states that have effective fair 
employment practice laws, the com- 
plainant must first file with the ap- 
propriate state agency. If no con- 
ciliation is reached within sixty days, 
he may then file with the EEOC. If 
the charge is first filed with the 
EEOC, the commission will auto- 
matically refer it to the state agency 
and then automatically assume juris- 
diction on the sixty-first day if no 
conciliation is reached. 

When discrimination occurs in 
any of the branches of the federal 
government, the complainant is di- 
rected to the Civil Service Commis- 
sion which shall have the authority 
to enforce the provisions of the law 
through appropriate remedies, in- 
cluding reinstatement or hiring of 
employees with or without back 
pay. The commission must also con- 
sult with and solicit the recom- 
mendations of interested individ- 
uals, groups, and organizations 
relating to equal employment op- 
portunity. 

With respect to employment in 
the Library of Congress, authorities 
granted to the Civil Service Com- 
mission shall be exercised by the 
Librarian of Congress. If there is no 
adequate conciliation within a speci- 
fied time limit, the aggrieved party 
may file a civil action naming the 
appropriate head of the department, 
agency, or unit, as defendant. 

Affirmative Action. Pursuant to 
Amended Executive Order 11246, in- 


stitutions with federal contracts or — 


subcontracts are required to present 
evidence of nondiscrimination in 
employment practices. To help in- 
sure against discrimination, the Of- 
fice of Federal Contract Compliance 
(OFCC) has issued Revised Order 
#4, requiring the submittal of Affirm- 


ative Action Plans within 120 days 
of the commencement of the con- — 


tract. Revised Order #4 illustrates 
the elements of such a plan. 

Affirmative action requires the 
employer to take steps to make 
equal employment opportunity a 
reality. It includes establishing goals 
and timetables for hiring minority 
personnel. Additionally, it includes 
designing a plan to meet those goals 
and timetables through methods 
which might include aggressive re- 
cruiting of minority personnel and 
specialized training. 

As many academic institutions 
have federal contracts, this aspect 
of equal employment is important 
to colleges and university libraries. 

For all practical purposes, the 
Equal Opportunity Act of 1972 pro- 
hibits all discrimination in employ- 
ment actions based upon race, reli- 
gion, color, sex, or national origin. 
The Equal Employment Opportunity 
Commission, in administering the 
law, issues guidelines which inter- 
pret the intent of the law. Strict 
adherence to these guidelines is the 
best defense to a discrimination 
charge.—Barry Simon. 

Where to get information: 

“The Equal Employment Oppor- 
tunity Act of 1972” and “Guidelines 
on Employment Selection Proce- 
dures” are available from any Re- 
gional Office, EEOC. 

“Revised Order #4” is available 
from any Regional Office, Office of 
Federal Contract Compliance. 

Griggs v. Duke Power Co., 401 U.S. 
424, 91 S.Ct. 849, 28 LEd2d 158 
(1971) is available at any law library 
or Library Administration Division, 
American Library Association, 50 E. 
Huron, Chicago, IL 60611. 

“Summary of State Civil Rights 
Legislation Prohibiting Discrimina- 
tion in Employment” American Li- 
braries III (June 1972), pp. 636-637, 
is also available from Library Ad- 
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Washington, D.C. 


January 28 to February 3 


1973 ALA 


Midwinter Meeting 


ALA COUNCIL MEETINGS 


Tuesday, January 30, 10:00 a.m.—12:00 
noon 
Wednesday, January 31, 2:00-4:00 


p.m. 

Friday, February 2, 10:00 a.m.-12:00 
noon 

Regency Ballroom, Shoreham Hotel 


Presiding: Katherine Laich, presi- 
dent 

Secretary of the Council: Robert 
Wedgeworth, executive director 

Parliamentarian: Mrs. Anna Clyde 
Vinzant 


At the time of publication the tenta- 
tive agenda for the Council meet- 
ings included the following: 


Adoption of Rules 

Approval of Minutes of 1972 Annual 
Conference 

Report of the President 

Report of the Executive Director 

Council Committee on Committees 
Report—Jean E. Lowrie, presi- 
dent-elect 

Appointment of Tellers for Execu- 
tive Board Election—Katherine 
Laich 

Nominating Committee Report— 
Hardy Franklin, chairman 

Freedom to Read Foundation Re- 
port—Alex Allain, president 

Appointments Committee Report— 
Jean E. Lowrie 

Report of the Treasurer—Frank B. 
Sessa 

Awards Committee Report—Robert 
F. Delzell, chairman 

Program Evaluation and Support 
Committee Report—William De- 
John, chairman 

Government Documents Round Ta- 
ble Report—Bernadine E. Hoduski, 
coordinator 

Editorial Committee Report—War- 
ren B. Kuhn, chairman 

Organization Committee Report— 
Eric Moon, chairman 


Application for ALA Affiliation— 
Robert Wedgeworth 

Intellectual Freedom Committee Re- 
port—Richard L. Darling, chair- 
man 

International Relations Committee 
Report—Emerson Greenaway, 
chairman 

Legislation Committee Report— 
Joseph F. Shubert, chairman 

Planning Committee Report — Anne 
Pellowski, chairman 

Staff Committee on Mediation, Ar- 
bitration and Inquiry Report— 
Robert Wedgeworth, chairman 

Report of Tellers for Executive 
Board Election—chairman 


Note: The report of the Council 
Committee on Committees will in- 
clude announcement of appoint- 
ments to the Council committees 
and nominations for Council elec- 
tion of two Executive Board mem- 
bers for seating at the conclusion 
of the 1973 Annual Conference and 
one member to fill the unexpired 
term on the board caused by 
President-elect Lowrie’s election 
to office. The Program Evaluation 
and Support Committee report 
will be concerned with member- 
ship dues, and the Legislation 
Committee will propose a revision 
of the ALA Legislative Policy 
Statement. The executive direc- 
tor’s report will include (as di- 
rected at the 1972 Annual Con- 
ference) information concerning 
the study of unemployment of 
librarians. 


OTHER COUNCIL MEETINGS 


An orientation session for council- 
ors will be held on Sunday, January 
28, 9:00 a.m.-12:00 noon, in a Shore- 
ham room to be announced later. 

An information meeting of the 
Council and the Executive Board 





will be held on Tuesday, January 30, 
at 8:00 am. in the Shoreham 
Regency Ballroom. 


MEMBERSHIP INFORMATION MEETING 


An informal membership informa- 
tion meeting will be held on Tues- 
day, January 30, at 8:30 p.m., during 
which ALA members present will be 
given an opportunity to raise ques- 
tions. The meeting will also include 
a report by Grace Slocum on the 
Total Community Library Service 
Study conducted by the ALA-Na- 
tional Education Association Joint 
Committee under the 1971-72 J. 
Morris Jones-World Book Encyclo- 
pedia-ALA Goals Award. 


PRESIDENT’S PROGRAM 


The President’s Program sched- 
uled on Wednesday, January 31, at 
8:30 p.m., is being planned by the 
Legislation Committee; this will be 
a prelude to the invitational Legisla- 
tive Workshop to be held on Thurs- 
day, February 1. Speakers scheduled 
to appear are: Richard M. Scammon, 
director, Elections Research Cen- 
ter and NBC political consultant; 
Charles Lee, executive secretary, 
Committee for Full Funding of Edu- 
cation Programs; another to be 
announced. 


LEGISLATIVE WORKSHOP 


Representatives from state library 
associations, state library agencies, 
and other official representatives 
have been invited to participate in 
the all-day Legislative Workshop 
planned by the ALA Legislation 
Committee for Thursday, February 
1. Strong emphasis will be given to 
building a knowledge of the legisla- 
tive process and to developing an 
effective library legislative action 
program on the state and national 
levels. A primary concern of the 
workshop will be the responsibility 
of the participants to work on legis- 
lative matters when they return 
home. 


CONGRESSIONAL LUNCHEON 


Plans for the Congressional Lunch- 
eon to be held on Thursday, Febru- 
ary 1, during the Midwinter week, 
are being handled by the ALA Coun- 
cil Committee to Plan Congressional 
Luncheon. Members of the commit- 


= tee are: Nettie B. Taylor, Elizabeth 


P. Hoffman, Mary A. Huffer, Alice 
Ihrig, Christina Carr Young, and 
Alphonse Trezza, director, Illinois 
State Library, Centennial Building, 
Springfield, IL 62706, chairman. The 
purpose of the luncheon is to pro- 
vide an opportunity for congress- 
men to lunch with library friends 
from home, to recognize and express 
appreciation to the Congress for the 
progress made in federal library 
legislation, and to welcome new 
members of the Congress. 


HOTEL RESERVATIONS 


The September issue of American 
Libraries carries hotel and general 
information on the midwinter meet- 
ing. Reservations will be handled 
more efficiently if full information 
is supplied on the sample form on 
page 930 of that issue; tear it out 
or duplicate it in some way, put in 
a stamped envelope and send di- 
rectly to the Washington Conven- 
tion & Visitors Bureau, ALA Mid- 
winter Meeting Housing, 1129 20th 
Street, N.W., Washington, DC 20036. 


EXHIBITS 


All types of exhibitors—publish- 
ers, equipment manufacturers, ser- 
vice companies—will participate in 
the 1973 Midwinter Meeting. The 
bulk of them will be located in the 
Shoreham exhibit hall; additional 
exhibits will be located in suites. 

The exhibits will be formally 
opened on Monday, January 29, at 
4:00 p.m. Exhibit hours for the week 
are: Monday, 4:00-7:00 p.m.; Tues- 
day and Wednesday, 11:00 am — 
5:00 p.m.; and Thursday, 11:00 am— 
2:00 p.m. Exhibitors in suites only 
may also maintain some later even- 
ing hours. 


RULES FOR COUNCIL MEETINGS 


Suggested rules for governing the 
conduct of Council appear in the 
May 1972 issue of American Libraries, 
page 546. The rules will also be 
printed in the Official Program to 
be distributed at the midwinter 
meeting. 


MEETINGS 


The week’s activities will include 
the regular working meetings of 
committees and boards of official 
ALA units. Faringea pmong these 


ares, eh rao thee 
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american libraries 


ALA Executive Board—on Monday, 
10:00 a.m. and 2:00 p.m.; Tuesday, 
2:00 p.m.; Thursday, 10:00 a.m. and 
2:00 p.m.; and Friday, 2:00 p.m. 

Program Evaluation and Support 
Committee-Budget Assembly—on Sun- 
day, 2:00-6:00 p.m. 

Las Vegas Conference Program 
Committee—on Friday, 4:30-6:00 p.m. 

New York Conference Program 
Committee—on Sunday, 8:30-10:30 
p.m. 


COPIES OF SCHEDULED MEETINGS 


An alphabetical list of all meetings 
to be held during midwinter will 
appear in the Official Program. Chair- 
men of groups meeting will be given 
advance notice of the time and room 
assignments for their sessions via 
a copy of the final schedule of meet- 
ings to be mailed out by the Con- 
ference Arrangements Office early 
in December. A preliminary sched- 
ule without room information was 
also sent to chairmen the latter part 
of October. Other individuals desir- 
ing a copy of either schedule may 
request one from: Assistant Confer- 
ence Manager, Conference Arrange- 
ments Office, ALA Headquarters. 


NEWBERY-CALDECOTT AWARDS 


The Newbery and Caldecott Award 
winners for the most distinguished 
children’s books published in 1972 
will be announced on Thursday, 
February 1, during the midwinter 
week. Mrs. Priscilla Moulton of 
Marblehead, Massachusetts, is chair- 
man of the CSD Newbery-Caldecott 
Awards Committee. 


PLACEMENT SERVICE 


The National Registry for Librar- 
ians (208 S. La Salle St., Chicago, 
IL 60604) will provide placement 
service during the midwinter meet- 
ing. The Placement Center will be 
located in the Shoreham Hotel and 
will be open Monday through Fri- 
day, January 29-February 2, at the 
following hours: Monday, 12:00 
noon-5:00 p.m.; Tuesday-Thursday, 
9:00 am.—5:00 p.m; and Friday, 
9:00 a.m.2:00 p.m. Advance registra- 


tion by employers and employees is 
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classified 
advertisements 


NOTICE 


Respondents to advertisers offering faculty 
“rank” and “status” are advised that these 
terms are ambiguous and should inquire as 
to benefits involved. 


Applicants to positions should inquire as 
to residency requirements. ALA policy states 
that it is “opposed to any rule, regulation, 
or practice imposing as a condition of new 
or continued employment in any library a 


requirement of residency or U.S. citizenship 
except where a demonstratable danger to na- 
tional security is involved.” 


All advertisements submitted by institu- 
tions offering positions must include a salary 
range. The range should provide the ap- 
plicant with an indication of the salary the 
institution is willing to provide for the posi- 
tion offered. 


All advertisements for the Positions Wanted 
and the Positions Open classification will be 
edited to exclude direct or indirect refer- 
ences to race, creed, color, age, and sex 
as conditions of employment. 


Rates: $1.50 a printed line; ALA Members, $1. 
Please state whether you are an ALA member 
when placing your advertisement. If voucher 
forms are required, submit them with duplicate 
copy of our invoice to the Classified Depart- 
ment. Invoices issued after publication date: 
prepayment not accepted. 


Deadlines: Copy receipt and cancellation—six 
weeks preceding date of publication. No ac- 
knowledgments issued. 


OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS 


OUT-OF-PRINT, Colonial “out-of-print” Book Ser- 
vice, Inc., specialists in supplying out-of-print 
books as listed in all library indexes (Granger: 
Essay & General Literature, Shaw Standard, 
Fiction, Biography, Lamont, Speech, etc.). 
Want lists invited. 23 E. 4 St, New York, NY 
10003. 


BOOKS located for you. Any out-of-print titles. 
Free searching. Never an obligation to buy 
any book. We will locate 1 or 1,000 books for 
you. Write Brainard Book Co., Box 444AL, La 
Grange, IL 60525. 


EXCLUSIVE want lists get prompt attention, wide 
search, reasonable prices from International 
Bookfinders, Inc., Box 1-ALA, Pacific Palisades, 
CA 90272. 


WHEN in the San Francisco Bay region, visit 
William P. Wreden (uncommon books in all 
Categories), 200 Hamilton Ave., Palo Alto, CA 
94301; (415) 325-6851. 


200,000 out-of-print, scholarly books in all sub- 
ject areas. Want lists invited. Free search 
service. Lincoln Book Shoppe, Inc., 905 West- 
minister St., Providence, RI 02903. 


COMPLETE set of Migne’s Latin and Greek 
Fathers, Red Morocco leather bound. Contact 
Chancery Office, 100 N. 62 St., Omaha, NB 
68132. 





PERIODICALS AND SERIALS 


PERIODICALS bought & sold. Sets, files, back 
issues. Canner's ALA Dept., Boston, MA 02215. 


U.S. GOVERNMENT publications, out of print. 
We buy, sell, and exchange. Samuel Ward, La 
Plata, MD 20646. 


BACK Number Magazines. Established 1889. 
Largest and best selections anywhere. Please 
send us your list of Duplicates for Sale. Abra- 
hams Magazine Service, Inc., Serials Depart- 
ment, 56 E. 13 St., New York, NY 10003. 


THANKS for keeping us so busy that we had 
no time for selecting and addressing our 
customary Season’s Greetings. Please accept 
our heartiest wishes in this manner. Albert J. 
Phiebig Inc., Foreign Books & Periodicals, Box 
352, White Plains, NY 10602. 


PAMPHLET library. Manual explains new, efficient 
system: procedures, sources of pamphlets, fil- 
ing rules. Send $1 to Sha-Frame, 437 Jennings 
Ave., Salem, OH 44460. 


PICTURE file. Manual explains new, efficient 
system; procedures, sources of pictures, sub- 
ject areas. Send $1 to Pic-File, 437 Jennings 
Ave., Salem, OH 44460. 


SPECIAL SERVICES 


“OCCUPATIONS Filing Plan” by Wilma Bennett, 
new, revised edition now available from the 
Interstate Printers and Publishers, Inc., Dan- 
ville, IL 61832, at $14.95 for the book listing 
the headings + the set of labels for 393 fields 
of work and 698 see references for use on 
your own folders to organize and service your 
unbound occupational information. 


LOCAL History. We buy and sell genealogies: 
town, county and state histories of all states. 
Also free search service. Saddleback Book 
Shop, P.O. Box 10393, Santa Ana, CA 92711. 


BOOKS circulate when users can find them. 
Cross references can double circulation by 
guiding users to their topics and by suggesting 
similar topics. The Woods Cross Reference 
Card System for school and public libraries 
contains over 1300 see, see also, and notes 
cards selected from Sears for the general li- 
brary collection by William E. Woods + man- 
ual/list of headings with Dewey numbers, 
$30. Woods Library Publishing Co., 12131 S. 
Elizabeth St., Chicago, IL 60643. 


MEXICO: Statistics, laws, periodicals, official 
publications, literature, history, economics, 
etc. Request our lists. MACH, Apdo. 7-854, 
Mexico 7, D.F. 


BACKDATE magazines. Over 2,000,000. Send 
want lists. Prompt and efficient service. Mid- 
town, Box 917-AL, Maywood, NJ 07607. 


PAPERBACKS for children’s department. 1,000 
titles, 25% discount. For catalog, write Book 
Fairs, 1280 Boston, Aurora, CO 80010. 


200 FREE business, trade, educational publica- 
tions. Directory with complete addresses, $2. 
Resourceful Research, Box 642 FDR-1, New 
York, NY 10022. 


BOOKS, magazines, reprints. Don’t pay cash— 
get it free! Write Resourceful Research, Box 
642, FDR-k, New York, NY 10022. 


PERIODICALS, subscriptions for domestic and 
foreign titles. Over 45,000 titles to choose, 
dependable service, please add us to your bid 
list. The Rayner Subscription Agency, 338 Elm 
St, Elgin, IL 60120; (312) 695-2264. 





OVERSEAS library employment application pro- 
cedures for beginning and midcareer librar- 
ians. For brochure send $1 to Overseas LEAP, 
P.O. Box 1182, Evanston, IL 60204. 


UNDERGRADUATE college catalogs on micro- 
film. Relieve your organization of the chore 
of maintaining a current collection of college 
catalogs. “Infact” subscribers are kept cur- 
rent on 35mm microfilm updated 3 times each 
year. Indepth subject index comes with sys- 
tem. For complete details write or call (col- 
lect) Academic Information Methods, Division 
of Dataflow Systems, Inc., 7758 Wisconsin Ave., 
Bethesda, MD; (301) 654-9133. 


WANTED 


BOUND newspaper volumes. Comic sections. A. 
Felden, 8945 Fairfield, Philadelphia, PA 19152. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


MLS, 5 years’ academic experience (2 general 
reference, 3  science/administration) seeks 
more responsible position in any area. Write 
B-642-W, 


POSITIONS OPEN 


WORLDWIDE 
Multiple 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. Cooperative College 
Registry, a nonprofit educational organization, 
refers registrants to openings listed by col- 
leges and universities throughout the U.S. 
and overseas. MSLS most in demand for po- 
sitions in all specialties and all levels, in- 
cluding head librarians. Salary range $8,000- 
$18,000, excellent benefits. Special emphasis 
on women and ethnic minority candidates for 
colleges’ and universities’ Affirmative Action 
programs. For registration form, write Cooper- 
ative College Registry, One Dupont Circle, NW, 
Suite 10, Washington, DC 20036. 


HONG KONG. Deputy librarian and sublibrarian 
for University of Hong Kong. Applications are 
invited for the following 2 posts in the univer- 
sity library. Candidates should have a univer- 
sity degree and a recognized professional 
qualification in librarianship. Deputy li- 
brarian: Candidates will be expected to have 
had long experience in an academic or special 
library, of which at least 5 years should have 
been in a position of responsibility, with con- 
trol of subordinate staff. The deputy librarian, 
in addition to assisting the librarian in gen- 
eral administrative duties, is expected to 
have special responsibility for particular areas 
of library work, depending upon previous 
experience. Sublibrarian: The appointee will 
take charge of readers’ service. The univer- 
sity has accepted a recommendation for the 
thorough reorganization of these services, 
which the sublibrarian will be expected to 
plan and carry out. Candidates should have 
had 5 years’ relevant experience in an aca- 
demic library. The successful candidates will 
be expected to take up their duties on Janu- 
ary 1, 1973, or as soon as possible thereafter. 
Annual salaries (superannuable) are: Deputy 
librarian, HK$61,680 x 2,640 - 82,800; subli- 
brarian, HK$45,624 by 7 increments to 66,216. 
[U.S.$1 = HK$5.65] Appropriate increments 
will be allowed for approved experience. Fur- 
ther particulars and application forms may be 
obtained from the Secretary-General, Asso- 
ciation of Commonwealth Universities, 36, 
Gordon Square, London WC1H OPF, England, 
or the Secretary to the Council, University of 


Hong Kong. Applications should be submitted = 


as soon as possible. 
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ALA HEADQUARTERS 


Administrative 


= LIBRARY Service to the Disadvantaged Office. 


Director. Develop program for the disadvan- 
taged. Acquire and disseminate materials and 
information. Recommend and develop re- 
search proposals and projects. Coordinate rele- 
vant activities within ALA and other organiza- 
tions and agencies. Develop proposals and 
grants for funding of projects. Requires 
master’s degree in library science and ex- 
perience working with the disadvantaged. Sal- 
ary beginning at $17,412 to top of range 
24,540. Excellent benefits including month’s 
vacation. Send detailed resume to Carl Swan- 
son, Pers. Mgr., American Library Association, 
50 E. Huron St., Chicago, IL 60611. An equal 
opportunity employer. 


ACADEMIC LIBRARY 


Administration 


NEW YORK. Head, area studies department. 
Broad knowledge of the general subject area, 
its bibliographic tools, current publishers out- 
put and bibliographic search procedures is 
required. The candidate should have at least 
3 years’ experience in a university library 
area studies department, a master's degree 
in an appropriate subject area or 6 or more 
years’ appropriate experience in reference 
and bibliographic service. The candidate must 
have demonstrated supervisory capability 

‘through 3 or more years of successful ex- 
perience. Salary $12,000. App to R. Max 
Willocks, Asst. Dir. of Ls. Rm. 100, Ernest 
Stevenson. Bird Library, Syracuse University, 
Syracuse, NY 13210. 


PENNSYLVANIA. Librarian. Applications for this 
position are being accepted by Muhlenberg 
College for September 1, 1973. An undergrad- 
uate, coeducational, liberal arts college of 
1,500 students, Muhlenberg is attractively sit- 
uated near New York and Philadelphia. The 
library contains over 150,000 volumes, has a 
budget of approximately $185,000 and a staff 
of approximately 15. The position carries full 
faculty status, including all fringe benefits and 
appropriate rank. Salary is negotiable to a 
maximum of $15,000. Apply to Philip B. 
Secor, Dean, Muhlenberg College, Allentown, 
PA. 18104. 


NEW YORK. Head, social sciences department. 
Broad knowledge of the general subject area, 
its bibliographic tools, current publishers out- 
put and bibliographic search procedures is 
required. The candidates should have at least 
3 years’ experience in a university library 
social sciences department, a master’s de- 
gree in an appropriate subject area or 6 or 
more years’ appropriate experience in refer- 
ence and bibliographic service. The candidate 
must have demonstrated supervisory capability 
through 3 or more years of successful ex- 
perience. Salary $12,000. Apply to R. Max 
Willocks, Asst. Dir. of Ls., Rm. 100, Ernest 
Stevenson Bird Library, Syracuse University, 
Syracuse, NY 13210. 


MISSOURI. Journalism librarian. University is 
seeking an experienced librarian to head its 
journalism library. MLS from an ALA-accred- 
ited library school and knowledge of the com- 
munications field required. A second mas- 
ter’s degree in journalism or a related field 
and branch library experience on the univer- 
sity level highly desirable. Salary range 
$9,000-$12,000 for a 12-month academic con- 
tract. Usual benefits. Available January 1973. 
Send resume to the Assistant to the Director 
of Libraries, Elmer Ellis Library, University of 
“Missouri, Columbia, MO 65201. An equal op- 
portunity employer. 


CALIFORNIA. Head, systems office. Participate 
in library planning, particularly with respect 
to systems development, including systems 
analysis of present operations and new pro- 
grams involving both automated and manual 
systems. Serves as Berkeley’s liaison on a 9- 
campus university-wide library systems devel- 
opment task force. This group serves as the 
technical review body for current and pro- 
posed university-wide systems work. Respon- 
sible for keeping abreast of library systems 
development within the state of California and 
the country. Applicants should have a gradu- 
ate degree in librarianship and 3 to 5 years’ 
experience as a library systems analyst and 
experience in the analysis and design of 
manual library procedures. Knowledge of 
programming highly desirable. Appointment 
will be made in the $14,496-$18,396 per 
annum salary range depending on qualifica- 
tions. Excellent career opportunities and fringe 
benefits. Apply to Library Personnel Officer, 
Rm. 447, General Library, University of Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley, CA 94720. 


Multiple 


COLORADO. 3 positions open. Associate director 
for technical services: MLS, at least 5 years’ 
experience in an administrative capacity. Ex- 
perience in both acquisitions and cataloging 
preferred. Salary up to $15,000; faculty rank 
of associate professor. 2 reference librarians: 
Divide time between general reference desk 
duties and individual: professional research, 
developing new library programs. Minimum 
salary for beginning librarian with MLS $8,000; 
adjustment made for suitable experience and 
qualifications. Faculty rank of instructor. All 
positions available January 1973. TIAA-CREF; 
1 month vacation; new building opened Sep- 
tember 1972. We are looking for dynamic 
people with exciting ideas. Minority applica- 
tions most welcome. Apply to Director's Of- 
fice, Penrose Library, University of Denver, 
Denver, CO 80210; (303) 753-2006. 


Services 


NEW YORK. Reference librarian. Applicant 
should have a broad subject background. 2 
years’ experience in a university reference 
department, preferably in business, literature, 
and documents is required. Applicant should 
have adaptability and a penchant for new 
ideas and versatility. Write to R. Max Willocks, 
Asst. Dir. of Ls., Rm. 100, Ernest Stevenson 
Bird Library, Syracuse University, Syracuse, 
NY 13210. An equal opportunity employer. 


ILLINOIS. Librarian lI, technological institute. 
Library of over 200,000 items with staff of 
3 professionals serving engineering, physics, 
and chemistry faculty and students. To be 
involved in reference, special projects, and 
the provision of SDI services. MLS, with sub- 
ject training in the physical sciences or 1 
year’s experience in a science-oriented aca- 
demic, governmental, or special library. Open 
now. Salary $9,350 or higher, depending on 
qualifications. Send resume to Larry Yar- 
brough, Admn. Asst., Northwestern University 
Library, Evanston, IL 60201. An equal oppor- 
tunity employer. 


PUBLIC LIBRARY 


Administration 

ARIZONA. Head of branch library with 50,000- 
volume book collection and staff of 9. Join 
an expanding library system in metropolitan 
center of fabulous Arizona. Minimum qualifi- 
cations: MLS, U.S. citizen, § years’ profession- 
al library experience including supervision of 
professional librarians. Liberal fringe benefits. 
Annual salary $10,104-$12,756. - Write Anne 
Martin, City of Phoenix, 251 W. Washington, 
Rm., 500, Phoenix, AZ 85003. 


INDIANA. 


VIRGINIA. Director for a municipal library of 


39,000 volumes located in Winchester. Must 
have accredited MLS degree and appropriate 
experience. Salary range $8,000-$12,000 de- 
pending on qualifications and experience. 
Apply to Mrs. Meredith W. Green, Sec., Hand- 
ley Library Board, 703 S. Washington St., Win- 
chester, VA 22601. 


OREGON. County librarian for beautiful library 


in fine climate of central Oregon. Near ex- 
cellent recreation facilities. Population 10,000. 
Bookmobile service throughout county. Can- 
didate must be graduate of an accredited 
library school. Salary $6,200. Fringe benefits. 
Apply Charles Williams, L. Bd. Chmn., Crook 
County Library, Prineville, OR 97754. 


Head librarian for progressive town- 
ship public library, serving 40,000, from new 
$750,000 facility with staff of 13, including 
bookmobile service. Located in beautiful Ohio 
River Valley in Southern Indiana in Louisville, 
Kentucky metropolitan area, near 2 univer- 
sities and other colleges. Accredited MLS re- 
quired. Salary range $9,000-$13,000, depend- 
ing on qualifications and experience. Apply 
Mrs. J. A. Munich, Pres., Board of Trustees, 
Jeffersonville Township Public Library, P.O. 
Box 548, Jeffersonville, IN 47130. 


CALIFORNIA. Wanted: Library director for pub- 


lic library in rapidly growing city (population 
40,000) of Southern Los Angeles County. Min- 
imum of master’s degree in library science 
(or equivalent) required. Background experi- 
ence: at least 5 years of progressively respon- 
sible administrative capacities in professional 
modern libraries. Must have demonstrated 
abilities to: select staff; plan, organize, direct, 
evaluate, and review the library's resources, 
services, and program; ascertain the commu- 
nity’s library needs and to develop a selection 
policy responsive to those needs. Must be 
conversant with multimedia approaches to 
procedures and technical innovations. Salary 
range $1,213-$1,512 per month. Records of 
demonstrated accomplishments will be care- 
fully reviewed. Write B-637. 


NEW YORK. Head, technical processes. Position 
open January 8, 1973. Plan, direct, and partic- 
ipate in work of technical processes depart- 
ment. Assist in reference department several 
hours each week. Book collection to be in- 
creased from 55,000 to 110,000 in 6 years. 
New, a/c, 38,000 s.f. building to open early 
1973. Salary range $11,255-$14,364. 22 work- 
ing days’ vacation. Costs of retirement, major 
medical, dental plans paid by Village. Longevi- 
ty increment after 10th year. Requirements: 
MLS from ALA-accredited library school + 2 
years’ satisfactory experience in cataloging and 
classification in library of recognized standing. 
Send resume to Director, Public Library, 53 
Hubbell Plaza, Garden City, Long Island, NY 
11530. 


MINNESOTA. Assistant director for 6-county li- 


brary system serving 85,000 in Minnesota’s 
lake country. 9 libraries, 2 bookmobiles. Sys- 
tem headquarters just 45 miles north of 
Minneapolis-St. Paul. A challenging position 
for an energetic, imaginative librarian. Ex- 
cellent for career potential. Responsibilities 
include assisting director in overall admini- 
stration, community services, and AV devel- 
opment. MLS required, experience desirable. 
Salary $8,500. Excellent fringe benefits. Po- 
sition open November 15. Apply by resume 
to Director, East Central Regional Library, 240 
Third Ave., S.W., Cambridge, MN 55008. 


ARIZONA. Coordinator of juvenile services for 


public library system: a central library, 6 
branches, 2 bookmobiles. Current budget for 





children’s books: $175,000. Join an expanding 
library system in metropolitan center of fabu- 
lous Arizona. Minimum qualifications: MLS, 
U.S. citizen, 5 years’ professional experience 
in library service for children including su- 
pervision of professional librarians. Liberal 
fringe benefits. Annual salary $11,124-$13,980. 
Contact Anne Martin, City of Phoenix, 251 W. 
Washington, Rm. 500, Phoenix, AZ 85003. 


VIRGINIA. Immediate opening. Public librarian 
to serve as county librarian for Campbell 
County in rapidly growing central Virginia. 
Population 44,000; budget about $65,000 in- 
cluding state and federal aid. Minimum re- 
quirements: master’s degree from an ac- 
credited library school, at least 1 year’s ex- 
perience; administrative experience desirable. 
Salary range: $8,570-$12,085 depending on 
experience. Regular increments and normal 
fringe benefits. Apply to G. Hunter Jones, Jr., 
Campbell County Library Board, Box 126, Rust- 
burg, VA 24588. 


ILLINOIS. Executive librarian. Take charge of one 
of the largest libraries in the suburbs of Chi- 
cago, in a community that supports good li- 
brary service. Help plan expansion of award- 
winning, block-long building and development 
of bookmobile service. Predecessor earned 
$17,500. Send resume in confidence to Rich- 
ard Frisbie, 631 N. Dunton Ave., Arlington 
Heights, IL 60004, 


OKLAHOMA. Assistant director. MLS required 
with at least 3 years’ of administrative experi- 
ence, preferably in state or public libraries. 
Salary $15,000 or up depending upon quali- 
fications. Apply to Ralph Funk, Dir., Oklahoma 
Department of Libraries, P.O. Box 53344, Okla- 
homa City, OK 73105. 


WASHINGTON. Director, city library, Everett 
. (population 54,000). Attractive city on Puget 
Sound, framed by Olympic Mountains (west), 
Cascade Mountains (east). Mild climate, year- 
around recreation including fishing, hunting, 
boating, skiing, golfing, tennis, etc. Main li- 
brary in remodeled and enlarged building. 
Circulation 350,000+, 1 branch. Requires 
minimum experience, 3-5 years as librarian or 
assistant in city of over 40,000 or volume col- 
lection minimum 100,000. MSLS from an 
ALA-accredited library school; demonstrated ef- 
fective administrative experience. Salary open 
to $15,000 a year. Usual fringe benefits. Ap- 
pointment by mayor with approval of library 
board. Address letter of application and per- 
sonal resume to Phil R. Blodgett Dir., Public 
Library, Everett, WA 98201. 


MICHIGAN. Wanted: Head of children's depart- 
ment for public library in college town of 
13,000. South Central Michigan location with- 
in l-hour drive of 2 “Big Ten” universities. 
Town's interesting makeup offers a challeng- 
ing Opportunity for a progressive professional. 
Staff of 10, 32,000 volumes with usual bene- 
fits. BS in LS, experience in story telling, 
Public relations, book selection, audiovisual, 
etc., for children’s department. $8,264 open. 
Apply to David Mizener, Dir., Public Library, 
501 S. Superior, Albion, MI 49224. 


ARIZONA. 2 central library adult services section 
head positions: head of art and philosophy 
section and head of science and industry sec- 
tion. Relevant undergraduate or graduate 
subject background required, + MLS degree 
and 5 years’ relevant professional work ex- 


perience. Starting salary based on experience 
and training. Annual salary range $10,104- 
$12,756. Write Anne Martin, City of Phoenix, 


251 W. Washington, Rm. 500, Phoenix, AZ 
85003. 


VIRGINIA. Booming city-county near state park, 
lake, Blue Ridge Parkway in Southern Virginia 


needs experienced administrator to take charge 
of newly organized regional library serving 
70,000. Budget $110,000. Good opportunity 
to build staff and plan library’s expansion. Re- 
quires MLS from accredited library school and 
minimum 3 years’ experience, including at 
least 2 of solid administrative responsibility. 
Starting salary $12,360, regular increments, 
normal fringe benefits. Resume to Clarence 
Kearfott, Memorial Library, 310 E. Church St., 
Martinsville, VA 24112. 


IOWA. Head, children’s services. Cedar Rapids 
Public Library. $9,948 minimum. Qualifica- 
tions: MLS and several years of experience in 
Children’s library services. Fringe benefits in- 
clude 4 weeks’ vacation, paid medical and life 
insurance and sick leave, social security and 
contributory pension plan. Apply to Director, 
Public Library, 428 Third Ave., S.E., Cedar 
Rapids, IA 52401. 


KANSAS. Director of multicounty, 6-year-old 
federated system. Requirements: 5th-year li- 
brary science degree + minimum 5 years’ 
library experience including 3 years’ admin- 


istration. Vacation leave 2 working days a 
month. Sick leave cumulative to 30 work 
days. $990 up. Comfortably near Denver. 


Write Personnel, Northwest Kansas Library 
System, Box 606, Hoxie, KS 67740. 


COLORADO. Public service, head, science and 
engineering department, Denver Public Li- 
brary, librarian IV classification. Advanced 
level supervisory work requiring a master’s 
degee in library science and a minimum of 4 
years direct library experience including at 
least 2 years departmental supervision. Under- 
graduate major in the sciences. Responsibili- 
ties include supervising a staff of 9 and 
Planning, implementing, and controlling de- 
partmental functions and services such as 
reference, research, reader guidance and se- 
lection of books and other materials. Monthly 
salary range $908-$1,191. Starting salary 
commensurate with experience and abilities. 
Fringe benefits include paid vacation leave; 
paid sick leave; paid holidays; retirement pro- 
gram; group insurance program and salary 
merit review increases. Submit resume indi- 
cating salary earned in each previous position. 
All replies confidential. Apply Personnel Of- 
ficer, Public Library, 1357 Broadway, Denver, 
CO 80203. 


NORTH CAROLINA. Children’s librarian. A busy, 
growing library in wonderful western North 
Carolina needs a children’s librarian with a 
graduate LS degree. 40-hour week, 3 weeks’ 
vacation, 12 days’ annual sick leave, retire- 
ment pension; minimum salary, $6,900. 
198,000 circulation, 43,000 population, book- 
mobile, small congenial staff. New building 
and equipment. Well established children’s 
Program. Resume, references to Head Li- 
brarian, Henderson County Public Library, 
Hendersonville, NC 28739. 


ARIZONA. Head librarian for library in Sun City, 
Arizona-famous adult retirement community 
of 24,000 and growing. Exceptional oppor- 
tunity for a mature librarian interested in 
working in a more relaxed atmosphere in this 
friendly community. Circulation approximates 
150,000. Book collection of 8,500 volumes with 
annual book budget of $5,000. Started mo- 
destly 10 years ago, the library has operated 
under the supervision of retired professional 
librarians (volunteers) with a volunteer staff. 
We are now in a position to employ a full-time 
librarian. Starting salary $5,000-$6,000. Send 
resume to Directors, Sun City Library, 

Inc., Box 309, Sun City, AZ 85351. (00 
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A 


Adult Services Division 
See Reference and Adult Services Division 


ALA Committees 

Accreditation, Committee on: Proposed 
Standards for Accreditation, 1972, 653- 
57; discussed, 658-60; amended by 
Council, 889 

Ad Hoc Committee on Flood Damaged Li- 
braries, report, 1202-04 

Constitution and Bylaws Committee Report, 
552-54 

Nominating, report for 1973, 1205-06 


ALA Responsibilities 
Moon, Eric, 395-400 


Allen, Charles, The Little Magazine in 
America: 1945-70, 964-71 


American Library Association 

Boissonnas, 972-79 

Handbook of Organization (November is- 
sue), 1025-1156 

Laich, Katherine, 1006-10 

Moon, Eric, 395-400 

Stevenson, Grace T., 711-16 


Annual Reports 
Smith, Claudine, 1185-89 


Architecture and Building 
Massman, Virgil, 285-88 
Survey of construction, 1164 


Archives 
Erney and Ham, 135-40 


Art in the Library 

Exhibit entitled “Library Science” opens 
Brand Art Library Center in Glendale, 
California, 184-85 


Associations 

Association of 
symposium, 457 

College Art Association, art libraries ses- 
sion, 348 

International Association of Esperanto- 
speaking Librarians, Information Scien- 
tists, Bibliographers, and Library Em- 
ployees, establishment, 457 

Moon, Eric, 395-400 

Morton, Elizabeth, 815-824 

Reforma, group for librarians of Ibero- 
American extraction formed, 212 

Urban Library Trustees Council launches 
organization, 202 


International Libraries, 


Astrology 
Schimmel, Nancy, 261-67 


Audiovisual Materials 
Unusual collections and unique materials 
for film study, 4 


Automation of Library Services and 

Processes 

Billingsley, Alice, 289-312 

Kilgour, Frederick, 141-47 

Shera, Jesse H., 785-790 

Survey of computerized information ser- 
vices, 79-80 

Valentine, Violet, 313-14 


Awards, Citations, and Prizes 

ALA Award Winners: The 91st Annual Con- 
ference at Chicago, 919-22 

Batchelder Award winner, 449 

1973 Batchelder nominees, 943 

Distinguished Library Service Award for 
School Administrators, 336 

Encyclopaedia Britannica's School Library 
Awards winners, 448 

Hans Christian Andersen Award winner, 
628 

Library Building Awards—1972, 521-27 

Nebula Awards 1971, 573 

Nebula Awards exhibit offered, 205 

Newbery-Caldecott 1971 Awards, 205 

Scribner’s Sons Awards, 272; winner re- 
placed, 628 


Aware 

Regular American Libraries department, 
see table of contents each issue; dis- 
continued June 1972 


Bibliography 

Bibliography of little magazines, 970-71 

Billingsley, Alice [library automation], 289- 
312 

Burks, John [popular music], 123-33 

Notable Books for the Year 1971, 409-10 

Notable Children’s Books of 1971, 419-21 

Schimmel, Nancy [astrology] 261-67 

Valentine, Violet [library automation] 313- 
14 


Billingsley, Alice, Bibliography of Library 
Automation, 289-312 


Boissonnas, Christian, ALA and Profes- 


sionalism, 972-79 


Book Industry and Trade 

Baker & Taylor Co. inaugurates improved 
mail order purchasing system, 340 

Melcher, Daniel, 811-14 


Bookmobile Services 
Arizona State Library develops talking 
bookmobile, 103 


Brammeir, Herb, cartoons, 312, 400, 408 


Budgets 

Childers and Krevitt, 53-7 
Gelfand, Morris, 496-500 
Hannigan, Jane Anne, 1182-84 


Burks, John, Songs and Sounds of the 
Sixties, 122-33 


Cc 


Cataloging 
CIP report on current practice, 336-37 
Dunkin, Paul S., 775-83 


Chicago Conference—1972 

Advance conference program, 531-50 

Advance information, 58-63 

Coverage: Getting Some o’ That Ol’ Time 
Religion, 884-99 

Highlights, 902-12 

Registration, 943 


Childers, Thomas, and Adams, Kathlyn, 
Recruitment of Minorities, 612-21 


Childers, Tom, and Krevitt, Beth, Municipal 
Funding of Library Services, 53-57 


Children’s Library Services 
New York guidelines for children’s pilot 
projects published, 942 


Children’s Services Division 
“Statement on Reevaluation of Children’s 
Materials,” withdrawn, 1159 


Clapp, Verner W., LTP—The Rattle in an 
Infant’s Fist, 795-802 


College and University Librarians—Status 
AAUP defines eligibility requirements for 
membership, 5 


College and University Libraries 

Dix, William S., 725-31 

Ducote, Richard L., 733-34 

Newspapers discarded by Butler Library, 
103 

1.9 million awarded to predominately black 
colleges and universities, 942 

Syracuse University Library suffers budget 
cut, 204 


Cimbs, Richard, Pleasing the Man with a 
Magazine, 1001-05 


Committee on Program Evaluation and 


Support 
See ALA Committees 


Comparative Librarianship 
Harrison, Kenneth, 163-69 


Conferences and Meetings 
Alaskan Trustees Workshop, 106 
Childers and Adams, 613-21 





Conference on Library Education in the 
Southwest, 105 

Houston Library Club meets, 110 

Library Trustees’ Institute at Long Island 
University, 105 

Medical Library Association, 108 

Report of the Prague International Library 
Statistics conference, 75 

Schick, Frank, 73-5 

Special Libraries Association 
student group, 110 

United Nations’ International Year for 
Action to Combat Racism and Racial 
Discrimination, 108 


recognizes 


Continuing Education 
Occasional American Libraries department, 
179, 423, 662; discontinued June 1972 


Cooperation 

Cooperative of college and university li- 
braries forms in northern Utah, 204 

Erney and Ham, 135-40 

IFLA standard book request form, 211 

Michigan investigates cooperative pro- 
cessing center, 338-39 


Copyright 

ALA position on Williams & Wilkins’s “A 
Statement to Librarians,” 980 

Editorial, 963 

Marcel Dekker, Inc., establishes photocopy 
charge, 1162 

North, William, 528-30 

Shaw, Ralph R., 987-99 

Williams & Wilkins Co. v. the U.S., de- 
velopments 335; report on, 386; editorial, 
473 

Williams & Wilkins imposes institutional 
subscription rates, 1162 


Council 

Endorsement of forty nominees to ALA 
Council made by coalition, 335 

Midwinter Meeting, Chicago, activities at, 
245-60 


Culkin, Patricia B., CAl Experiment, 643-45 


D 


Dale, Brian, Family Forums, 649-50 


Dallas Conference—1971 
Registration fees and registration, 7 


Darling, Richard L., School Libraries and 
Curriculum Reform, 753-57 


Discography 
Burks, John, [popular music] 123-33 


Dix, William S., Cause and Effect on Uni- 
versity Libraries, 725-31 


à Ducote, Richard L., Spiraling Patterns in 
College Libraries, 733-34 


Dues 

AAUP increases dues, 943 

Membership Committee’s latest proposal, 
editorial, 231 


Dunkin, Paul S., Cataloging and Classifica- 
tion—The Big IF, 775-83 


Education 

Adult education programs, 671-72 

Carnegie Commission on Higher Educa- 
tion examines degree structures, 671 


Education for Librarianship 

New program has been inaugurated by 
Division of University Extension of the 
University of Rhode Island, 5 

Summers, William, 791-94 


Elections 
Returns of the 1972 ALA election, 914-15 


Employment Practices 

Arlington (Va.) school board rescinds 
policy on purchasing from equal op- 
portunity employers, 336 

California Commission supports black em- 
ployees in the Los Angeles County Li- 
brary, 447 

LAD advisory report on personnel files, 
1013-14 

LAD advisory report on preventing dis- 
criminatory employment practices, 1207- 
09 

Status of women employed at University of 
California Library at Berkeley, 427-28 

Summary of state civil rights legislation 
prohibiting discrimination in employ- 
ment, 636-37 


Erney, Richard A., and Ham, F. Gerald, 
Wisconsin’s Area Research Centers, 
135-40 


Executive Board 

Executive Board fall action, 43 
Midwinter Meeting (Chicago), 241-45 
Policy statement on research, 629-31 
Spring meeting 1972, report, 571-72 


È 


Ferguson, Eleanor, Inevitable Change for 
Public Libraries, 743-52 


Ferretti, Fred, Educational Television, 366- 
84 


Films 
Ferretti, Fred, 367-84 


Floods 
Ad Hoc Committee on Flood Damaged Li- 
braries, 879-80 
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Final expenditure to flood-stricken Flor- 


ence, 6 

Statement on Book Drive to aid flood 
damaged libraries, 941 

Survey of damaged libraries, 845-46; edi- 
torial, 867 


Fox, June, Library Planning and Evaluation 
Institute, 501-05 


Freedom to Read Foundation 

January 1971 meeting, 202-03; January 
1972 meeting, 845 

FTRF underwrites suit testing variable 
obscenity in California, 667 

LeRoy Merritt Fund awards $500 to Zoia 
Horn, 447 


G 


Garrett, George, The South, 24-39 


Gelfand, Morris, Budget Preparation and 
Presentation, 496-500 


Gore, Daniel, Alfred the Great and the 
Reserve Book, 405-08 


Grants-In-Aid 

National Endowment for the Humanities 
awards grant to Chicago P.L. centennial 
program, 103 

$100,000 to Howard University, 6 


Greenaway, Emerson, Progress in Interna- 
tional Librarianship, 803-06 


H 


Hannigan, Jane Anne, PPBS and School 
Media Programs, 1182-84 


Harrison, Kenneth, American Libraries 


Through British Eyes, 163-69 


History—uU.S. 
Shores, Louis, 415-18 


Indexes and Indexing 
New York Times launches automated in- 
formation bank, 6 


Information Science 

Center for the Study of Information and 
Education established at Syracuse Uni- 
versity, 943 

Shera, Jesse H., 785-90 


Institution Libraries 
Phinney, Eleanor, 735-42 


Intellectual Freedom 


ALA’s Intellectual Freedom Committee 


condemns School Board of Community 


School District No, 25, 5 
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Bibliographical sources of “conservative” 
publications, 315-16 

Buffalo (NY) controversy over The Inner 
City Mother Goose, 1161 

Department of American Libraries, see 
table of contents each issue; discon- 
tinued with the June 1972 issue 

History of the Library Bill of Rights, Pt. |, 
80-82 

History of the Library Bill of Rights, Pt. Il, 
183-84 

Journalist refuses to testify on news 
gathered, editorial, 121 

Lacy, Dan, 807-10 

Report to Council, 429-30 Ý 

Right to library service, editorial, 12 


International Book Year—1972 

The Charter of the Book, 338-39 
President's proclamation, 625-27 
Visit to State Library of Coahuilla, 847 


International Librarianship 

ALA reports to IFLA, 1970-71, 170-78 

Arbuthnot Honor Lecturer harassed, edi- 
torial, 591 

Canadian Books Abroad Project considers 
revision of program, 338 

Greenaway, Emerson, 803-06 

Schick, Frank, 73-5 

SRRT task force on ALA-IFLA relations 
proposes ALA withdraw from IFLA, 340 

Stanford, Edward, 157-62 


K 


Kelley, Alice, Mailbox Library, 647-48 


Kilgour, Frederick, Evolving, Computer- 


izing, Personalizing, 141-47 


Knoepfle, John, the Midwest, 


474-95; 594-610 


Crossing 


L 


Lacy, Dan, Suppression and Intellectual 
Freedom, 807-10 


Librarianship As a Profession 
Boissonnas, 972-79 
Richardson, B.E., 67-9 


Libraries and Librarianship—History 
See July-August issue of American Li- 
braries 


Library Humor 

Editorial, 365 

Gore, Daniel, 405-08 
Massman, Virgil, 285-88 
Richardson, B.E., 67-9 


Library Institutes and Workshops 

Fox, June, 501-05 

USOE sponsors library training institute, 
editorial, 231 


Workshop on service to the disadvantaged, 
1162-63 
See also Continuing Education 


Library Legislation 

Alabama constitutional 
feated, 336 

Highest state appellate courts designated 
document depositories, 1159 

Libraries named as a priority under the 
State and Local Fiscal Assistance Act 
of 1972, 1159 

Low, Edmon, 717-24 

Ohio General Assembly approves biennial 
library funding, 99 

Schuchat, Theodor, 1179-81 

State and Local Assistance Act of 1972, 
editorial, 1177 

Total state funding of 
editorial, 473 

See also Memo to Members (Washington 
Office contributions) 


amendment de- 


library service, 


Library of Congress 

LC reinstates separated employee, 

Mumford, L. Quincy, 769-73 

SCMAI investigation of LC employment 
practices, 99 


335 


Library Promotion and Display 
Eastern Massachusetts Regional 
System posters, 205 


Library 


Library Services 

Alaska L.A. proposes broadcast exchange, 
185 

Creative Approaches to Library Service, 
643-50 

Gore, Daniel, 405-08 

Survey of financial support, 1163-64 

Survey of library activity, 1164-66 

Yonkers (N.Y.) P.L. sets up job informa- 
tion center, 449 


Library Technology Program 

Clapp, Verner W., 795-802 

Reports and news items, see Memo to 
Members, American Libraries 


Library Unions 

New York Public 
“agency shop,” 4 

Seattle Public in union contract, 447 


Library grants an 


Lindenfeld, Joe, International Understand- 
ing: A Booklist, 64-6 


Literature 

Garrett, George, 25-38 
Knoepfle, John, Pt. I, 475-95 
Knoepfle, John, Pt. Il, 595-610 


Low, Edmon, Federal Consciousness and 


Libraries, 717-24 


Macdonald, Dwight, The Great East Hamp- 
ton Library Mess, 869-74 


Manpower 

Pennsylvania manpower survey, 340 

Survey of minority students in library sci- 
ence programs, 942 


Massman, Virgil, ENWACBUCL—A Librar- 
ian’s Dream, 285-88 


Meetings and Conferences 
Church and Synagogue L.A., grant, 347 


Melcher, Daniel, Discovering the Library 
Marketplace, 811-14 


Membership 
ALA membership statistics, 1971, 634-35 


Midwinter Meeting—1972 

Chicago, 1972 coverage: Calm, Cool and 
Sort-of Collected, 235-60 

Registration statistics, 339 


Midwinter Meeting—1973 
Washington, 1973: advance 
929-30; program, 1210-11 


information, 


Minorities 
Childers and Adams, 613-21 


Moon, Eric, Association Agonies: Life with 
ALA, 395-400 


Morton, Elizabeth, American Confreres— 
CLA [Canadian Library Association] and 
ALA [American Library Association], 
815-24 


Mumford, L. Quincy, The Library of Con- 
gress—Twice as Fast, 769-73 


Music 
Burks, John, 123-33 


National Commission on Libraries and 

Information Science 

Reappointments; hearings, 942; summary 
of public hearings, Chicago, 1159-60; 
announces studies for fiscal year 1972, 
1160-61 


Networks of Libraries 
Erney and Ham, 135-40 


Notable Nominations 
Occasional American Libraries department, 
87, 187, 681-82, 1015 


o 


Oral History 

Editorial, 473 

Fisk University Library awarded grant by 
National Endowment for the Humanities, 
185 





Periodicals 

Allen, Charles, 964-71 

Combs, Richard, 1001-05 

Horn Book changes reviewing policy, 205 

Wisconsin Library Bulletin alters format, 
1168 


Phinney, Eleanor, Recognizing the Institu- 
tional Libraries, 735-42 


Prison Libraries 
Editorial, 23 


Public Libraries 

Chicago P.L. sponsors humanities pro- 
grams, 1163 

Chicago’s Plan Commission scraps pro- 
posal for the renovation and expansion 
of the Chicago P.L., 204-05 

Childers and Krevitt, 53-7 

City of Miami, Florida, and Metropolitan 
Dade County form new library system, 6 

Coal Creek Library, Vinland, Kansas, 100 

Controversy over Carnegie Library (Pitts- 
burgh) choice of branch library architect, 
1159 

Dallas, Texas, voters approve $5 million for 
library facilities, 943 

Douglas County Library (Oregon) to add 
Blue Book, 1159 

Dundas (Canada) Public Library commis- 
sions three musical compositions, 5 

Editorial, 591 

Everett Public Library participation (Everett, 
Washington) “Discovery” Week, 943 

Ferguson, Eleanor, 743-52 

Franklin (La.) Parish Library plans to re- 
open, 336-37 

Freeman Memorial Library (Texas) be- 
comes branch of Harris County Library 
System, 573 

Friends of the Thomaston (Conn.) Library 
Operate bargain shop, 337-38 

Kalamazoo P.L. funds diverted to school 
employees, 100 

Lake Oswego (Oregon) Library holds 
luncheon for businessmen, 1166 

Library study committee recommends 
funds for Troy (N.Y.) P.L. System, 340 

Madison (WI) P.L. Trustees object to book 
selection policy and joining system, 1161 

Minneapolis P.L. to release employees, 99 

Monterey (California) P.L. operates first 
coin-operated computer for public use, 
103 

Palmer Graduate Library School donates 
$1,500 to NYP’s Museum of the Per- 
forming Arts, 448 

Prince William County (Virginia) Library 
provided office space to allow Small 
Business Administration to process 
homeowner and business loans arising 
from flood damage, 1159 

Right to library service, editorial, 121 

Rodman Public Library (Alliance, Ohio) 
censured by ALA, 940; 1011-12 

San Francisco P.L. Commission votes to 


close three branches, 336; remain open, 
451 

St. Charles (Missouri) County Friends of the 
Library request resignation of Library 


Board members, 447-48 
User fees and library support, editorial, 591 


Publications Checklist 
Regular American Libraries department, 
see table of contents each issue 


Publishing Board 

Joint meeting with Editorial Committee, 
572-73 

Report from, 149-53 


Recruiting for Librarianship 

Childers and Adams, 613-21 

Minority recruitment programs established 
at 2 schools, 447 

Shinn, Sydniciel, 1199-1201 

USOE funds program to train 18 minority 
or disadvantaged doctoral students, 943 


Reference and Adult Services Division 
Merger vote, 7 


Reference Services Division 
See Reference and Adult Services Division 


Research 

Executive Board policy statement, 629-31 

Systems Development Corporation awards 
grant to evaluate services provided 
under LSCA, 6 


Richardson, B.E., Welcome to My 3x5 
World, 67-9 


Roepka, Judy, Operation Whistle Stop, 
645-47 


S 


Schick, Frank, International Library Statis- 
tics Programs, 73-5 


Schimmel, Nancy, Fools . 
Compulsion, 261-67 


. . by Heavenly 


School Libraries 

Anchorage (Alaska) Borough School librar- 
ies suffer budget cuts, 204 

Darling, Richard L., 753-57 

Hannigan, Jane Anne, 1182-84 


Schuchat, Theodor, Revenue Sharing and 
Libraries, 1179-81 


Shaw, Ralph R., Williams and Wilkins v. 
the U.S., 987-99 


Shera, Jesse H., Documentation into In- 
formation Science, 785-90 


Shinn, Sydniciel, State Scholarship Impact, 
1199-1201 


Shores, Louis, The Noise and the Quiet 
of the Sixties, 415-18 


Smith, Claudine, Annual Reports and the __ 


Library Story, 1185-89 


Special Collections 
California auditors suggest University of 


California sell books to provide revenue “ay 


for university operations, 5 


Special Libraries 
Phinney, Eleanor, 735-42 
Woods, Bill M., 759-68 


Staff Committee 

Mediation, Arbitration and Inquiry, Com- 
mittee on, 149; editorial, 231; action 
reports, [Library of Congress, Ann 
Webb, Richard H. Rosichan] 277-84; 
Subcommittee report on Doiron case, 
638-61 ; 


Stanford, Edward, Looking to the Future 
in Great Britain, 157-62 


State and Regional Library Associations 

American Merchant Marine L.A. reports 
decrease in revenue, 1168 

Black Oral History Conference, 850 

Border Regional Library Association, pub- 
lication and award, 950 

California Association of School Librarians, 
Northern Section, scholarship loan fund, 
108 

California L.A. censures ALA, 99 

California L.A., job placement service, 
347-48 

Commonwealth L.A., grant, 951 

Connecticut L.A. tries for state funding of 
total library service by 1976, 448 

Council on Library Technology, annual 
conference, new officer, 850 


Indiana L.A., college and university round- 


table, 347 
Manitoba (Canada) Association of Library 
Technicians, establishment, 110 


Massachusetts Library Trustees Associa- SN 
tion completes survey of state Library — 


Trustees, 1168-69 

Midwest L.A., editorial, 23 

Minnesota Library Association censures 
Polk County Library, 942 

Music L.A., publications, 950 

New Officers announced: Florida L.A., 
854-55; Hawaii L.A., 852-53; Illinois L.A., 
110; Maine L.A., 951; Maine Library 
Trustees Association, 951; Missouri 
L.A., 110; Nebraska L.A., 9; Nevada 
L.A., 12; New England School L.A., 110; 
New Hampshire L.A., 859; New Mexico 
L.A., 952; North Carolina L.A., 12; Ohio 
Association of School Librarians, 110; 
Ohio L.A., 110; Oregon L.A., 850; 
Pennsylvania School Librarians Associa- 
tion, 851-52; Rhode Island L.A., 859; 


Wisconsin L.A., 110; Wyoming L.A., 858 


Ohio L.A. fights Ohio House Bill 1091, 456 
Pacific Northwest L.A., award, 951 
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Reports on 1972 conferences: Alabama 
L.A., 853; Alaska L.A., 577; Alberta 
School L.A., 859; California L.A., 108; 
Florida L.A., 854-55; Georgia L.A., 107; 
Hawaii L.A., 852-53; Idaho L.A., 951-52; 
Indiana L.A., 106; Library Association 
of Alberta, 859; Louisiana L.A., 576-77; 
Maine L.A., 950; Maine Library Trustees 
Association, 950; Maryland L.A., 853-54; 
Massachusetts L.A., 951; Missouri Asso- 
ciation of School Librarians, 857; Mis- 
souri L.A., 9-12; Montana Instructional 
Media Association, 855-57; Montana, 
L.A., 952; Nebraska L.A., 9; Nevada 
L.A., 12, 1169; New Hampshire L.A., 859; 
New Hampshire Library Council, 858- 
59; New Mexico L.A., 952; North Caro- 
lina L.A., 12; Oklahoma L.A., 575-76; 
Ontario L.A., 857-58; Oregon L.A., 850; 
Pennsylvania L.A., 1169; Pennsylvania 
School Librarians Association, 851-52; 
Rhode Island L.A., 859; St. Croix L.A., 
211-12; Tennessee L.A., 850-51; Texas 
L.A., 575; Utah L.A., 456; Vermont Edu- 
cational Media Association, 855; Ver- 
mont L.A., 855; Vermont Library Trustee 
Association, 855; Virginia L.A., 348; 
Washington L.A., 853; Wyoming L.A., 858 

Rhode Island L.A., reorganization, 347 

South Dakota L.A., executive board report, 
348-49 

South Dakota L.A., opinion survey, 212 


South Dakota L.A. successfully backs state 
legislation, 336 

Southeastern L.A., conference announced, 
952 

Southwestern L.A., conference announced, 
950 

Virginia’s JMRT, resolution, 950 

West Virginia L.A. asks Jerry West to re- 
sign as honorary NLW state chairman, 
339-40 


State Libraries 
Fox, June, 501-05 


Statistics 
Schick, Frank, 73-5 


Stevenson, Grace T., ALA—The Fight for 
Library Service, 711-16 


Summers, F. William, and Bidlack, Russell 
E., New Standards for Accreditation, 
658-60 


Summers, William, The Emergence of Li- 
brary Education, 791-94 


T 


Television 
Connecticut forum on CATV and Libraries, 
940-41 





People 


Abbott, Lysla, death, 1168 

Abel, Richard, testimony, 205 

Ackerman, Page, appt. and photo, 948 

Adams, Ann Elizabeth, appt., 346 

Adams, Kathlyn, biog. note and photo, 684 

Adamski, Beatrice, award, 210 

Ajamian, Haig, retirement, 849 

Ake, Robert S., retirement, 1167 

Akeroyd, Dick, Itr., 467 

Allen, Charles, biog. note, 970 

Allen, Walter C., Itr., 19 

Allison, Mrs. Howard, SCMAI request for 
action, 1011-12 

Allman, Linda, appt., 105 

Allyn, Judy, appt. and photo, 104 

Aloia, Suzanne, appt., 456 

Altman, Ellen, appt., 949 

Amdursky, Saul, appt., 104 

Amioka, Shiro, photo, 852 

Anderson, Christine, appt., 1167 

Anderson, Herschel V., appt., 849 

Anderson, Karen B., appt., 103 

Anderson, Kristine J., appt., 210 

Anderson, Mary (Polly), death, 849 

Andrews, Charles R., Itr., 586 

Andrews, James C., appt., 105 

Andrews, Theodora, award, 948 

Angler, Raymond, Itr., 116 

Anthes, Susan H., appt., 105 

Antin, Charles, Itr., 354 


Applebaum, Edmond, award and photo, 
920 
Araham, Janet, retirement, 209 
Ard, Harold J., appt., 1166 
Armour, Frederick, appt., 456 
Armour, Mary Jean, appt., 8 
Armstrong, William H., photo, 856 
Asano, Nora, appt., 574 
Ash, Joan, appt., 1166 
Asheim, Lester, appt., 1167 
Astbury, Effie C., appt., 1167 
Auld, Larry, Itr., 861 
Bachman, Becky A., appt., 574 
Backes, Clarus J., appt., 1166 
Baehr, William F. O., death, 849 
Baggs, Robert, photo, 852 
Bagshaw, Marguerite, death, 1166 
Bailey, Stephen, photo, 503 
Baird, Violet M., honor, 849 
Baker, Augusta, photo, 208 
Baker, Charles M., death, 574 
Baker, J. Wayne, Itr., 228 
Baker, Lillian, election, 456 
Baker, Phyllis, Itr., 1175 
Balaza, Richard T., appt., 346 
Ballentine, Verna B., death, 1168 
Baraka, Bibi Amina, photo, 380 
Barbour, Wendell A., appt., 8 
Baroudi, Louise C., appt., 948 
Barron, Robert, photo, 852 
Bartlett, Alice Church, death, 454 
Baschke, Barbara, photo, 947 
Bassin, Barbara, appt., 949 


Ferretti, Fred, 367-84 

Technological Opportunities Program goals 
include making more television channels 
available for cultural and educational 
activities including talk-back TV, 5 


Tenure in Libraries 

American Association of State Colleges 
and Universities adopts resolution on 
tenure, 103 

Macdonald, Dwight, 869-74 


Trustees 

Attorney general of the State of Missouri 
issues opinion concerning trustees’ 
rights, 448 


Vv 


Valentine, Violet, So—Data Processing 
Never Fails?, 313-14 


WwW 


Waller, Theodore, David H. Clift—A Very 
Partial Profile, 702-09 


Wittig, Alice, cartoon, 147 
Wolff, Pat, Read to Me Club, 648-49 


Woods, Bill M., The Special Library Con- 
cept of Service, 759-68 


Bates, Charles Emerson, scholarship and 
photo, 921 

Bates, Marcia J., appt., 456 

Batty, C. David, appt., 1167 

Bay, Sonja, appt., 210 

Bayless, June E., appt., 1168 

Beach, Sister Dorothy, appt., 1167 

Bean, Gertrude, death, 346 

Beede, Benjamin R., Itr., 1174-75 

Beeler, Ethel L., Itr., 583 

Begg, Barbara, appt., 453 

Behymer, E. Hugh, photo, 448 

Bell, Digby (Elsie), appt. and photo, 574 

Beltran, Alfred A., appt., 454 

Belz, Nadine R., appt., 1167 

Bender, David R., appt., 574 

Benner, Thomas E., lecturer, 454 

Berens, Alice Seton, death, 346 

Berg, Rosella, resignation, 1166 

Bergman, Janet, appt., 455 

Berman, Sanford, Itr., 1176 

Berry, John N. IIl, lecturer, 574 

Besant, Larry X., appt. and photo, 210 

Biel, Audrey C., retirement, 1167 

Bierman, Jo Ann, appt. and photo, 574 

Billingsley, Alice, biog. note, 327 

Birdseye, Story, award and photo, 920 

Birkelund, Palle, Itr., 961 

Birrell, Alexander T., appt., 849 

Bixler, Paul, Itr., 221 

Black, John B., appt. and photo, 574 

Black, Sophie, appt., 105 

Blackburn, Joyce, photo, 107 

Blaisdell, Mrs. B. Edwin, appt., 1167 






Blake, Fay M., appt., 209 
Bland, Robert, appt., 209 
Blean, Keith C., appt., 345 
Bodger, John, appt., 949 
Bohachevsky, Roman, appt., 103 
Boldrick, Samuel J., Itr., 355 
Bolef, Doris, Itr., 860 
Bollenbacker, Bernice, retirement, 105 
Bollier, John A., appt., 103 
Boone, Morell D., appt., 1167 
Borrner, Doris F., retirement, 849 
Borschardt, Donna, appt., 453 
Bosseau, Don, appt., 849 
Bourne, Charles P., appt., 105 
Bowman, Lawrence J., Itr., 117 
Bowden, Ann, appt., 8 
Boyd, Maurice, appt., 8 
Boyer, Calvin J., appt., 948 
Boyer, Ruthanne, appt., 346 
Boyersmith, Mildred, appt., 1168 
Boylan, Merle N., appt., 949 
Bracken, Leath P., appt., 949 
Bradbury, Daniel J., Itr., 470 
Bradford, Jim, Itr., 224-25 
Branch, Nelle U., death, 454 
Breivik, Patricia Senn, appt., 1166-67 
Brender, Maurita, appt., 346 
Brennan, Frances, death, 455 
Bretz, Linda, appt., 455 
Brewer, Margaret, photo, 856 
Briggs, Donald R., appt., 1168 
Broadway, Rita, appt., 103, 456 
Broderick, Dorothy M., Itr., 224; appt., 574 
Brooks, Cleanth, photo, 968 
Brown, Willie L., Jr., photo, 109 
Browne, Walt, appt., 104 
Bruce, Beatrice S., appt., 209 
Bruce, Dennis L., appt., 209 
Bryan, Elizabeth Ann, appt., 455 
Bryan, James E., retirement, 949 
Bryant, Douglas, appt., 103 
Bryant, John, resignation, 6 
Brysh, Sister Janet, appt., 849 
Buckland, Michael K., appt., 574 
Burghardt, James H., appt., 346 
Burkhardt, Frederick H., chairman, 1159-60 
Burks, John, biog. note and photo, 194 
Burlingame, Dwight F., appt., 1166 
Burnett, Marjorie, retirement, 455 
Burns, John A., appt., 948 
Burt, Lesta Norris, appt., 1166 
Busselle, Patricia S., appt., 9 
Butler, Elizabeth, appt., 949 
Buttifant, Lois 1., Itr., 860 
Byam, Milton S., appt., 849 
Byers, Edna H., death, 454 
Byrnes, Hazel Webster, Itr., 956 
Cady, Susan, ‘appt., 8 
Callahan, Grace, appt., 345 
Cameron, D. Pierre G., appt., 456 
Cameron, Marion D., appt. and photo, 574 
Cammack, Floyd M., appt., 1167 
Carey, Arthur, appt., 1166 
Carhart, Forrest F., Jr., appt., 1167 
Carlson, Helen D., photo, 947 
Carlson, Mary, award and photo, 921 
Carnovsky, Ruth French, retirement, 9 
Carroll, C. Edward, resignation and appt., 
346 
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Carroll, John F., publishers’ rep., 849; Itr., 
861 
Carson, Doris M., appt., 345 
Carver, Wayne, photo, 964 
Cassidy, Lelia, Itr., 353-54 
Causley, Monroe, appt., 105 
Cavaglieri, Giorgio, photo, 208 
Caynon, William, Jr., appt., 103 
Centeno, Manuel, visits Univ. of Kentucky 
library, 1168 
Chafetz, Sidney, artist, 7 
Chaikin, Miriam, election, 346 
Chait, William, photo, 248 
Chaplan, Margaret Ann, appt., 9 
Chapman, Shirley, appt. and photo, 574 
Chen, John H. M., appt., 949 
Chen, William, appt., 104-05 
Chen, Simon P. J., Itr., 117-19 
Cheshier, Robert G., appt., 574 
Chiavetta, Jo-anne, appt., 104 
Childers, Tom, biog. note and photo, 89; 
biog. note and photo, 684 
Chisholm, Margaret, Itr., 112 
Chollett, Helen, retirement, 209 
Christian, Roger L., Itr., 860 
Church, Randolph W., retirement, 346 
Chwalek, Adele, appt., 1167 
Chwe, Seok Ho, appt., 103, 456 
Cinabro, Henry, appt., 880 
Clapp, Verner, photo, 719; biog. note, 825; 
editorial, 867 
Clapton, Eric, photo, 129 
Clark, Alice S., Itr., 581 
Clark, Marie L., appt., 1167 
Clark, Phyllis J., appt., 949 
Clark, Robert L., appt., 948 
Clarke, Margaret, retirement, 346 
Clauson, Tom, appt., 1166 
Cleland, Monique C., appt., 456 
Clement, Evelyn Geer, appt., 453 
Clift, David H., editorial, 701; photos, 702, 
703, 706, 894; profile, 703-09 
Clift, Eleanore, photo, 706 
Cline, Nancy M., appt., 456 
Cobb, Sanford, Itr., 579 
Coburn, O. Herman, Jr., appt., 1167 
Cody, Sarah I., Itr., 580 
Colburn, Edwin B., appt., 574 
Collins, John M., appt., 948 
Colvin, Laura C., retirement and honor, 949 
Combs, Richard E., Itr., 863-64 
Commons, Mozelle L., appt., 948-49 
Condon, William J., appt., 105 
Cook, Frederick G., appt., 849 
Cooke, Eileen, photo, 894 
Coolidge, Coit, death, 1167 
Cooper, Marianne, award, 949 
Coppola, Dominick, appt., 103 
Corcuero, Francisco Flor-Bustamante, Itr. 
225 
Corya, William L., appt., 455 
Cottam, Keith M., appt., 209 
Cowell, Ruth F., retirement, 1166 
Cox, William H., Jr., appt., 455 
Crain, Osman A., Itr., 468 
Cristmon, Kathleen, appt., 209 
Crockett, Ethel S., appt. and photo, 948 
Cromie, Robert, award and photo, 920 
Cronberger, Bob, Itr., 467 
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Cronin, John R., appt., 948 

Crosman, Alexander C., Jr., appt, 1167 
Crotty, Harold C., nomination, 345 
Crouch, Christine, appt., 105 

Crowley, Terence, appt., 948 

Crowner, Harold, retirement, 209 
Culbertson, Don S., SCMAI appointment, 

512-13 

Culbertson, Kay, appt., 346 

Cummings, John L., Itr., 860 

Curley, Walter W., photo, 204 

Currie, Ann, retirement, 209 

Curzon, Betty Ann, photo, 947 

Cuseo, William, appt., 455 

Cushmore, Carole, Itr., 21 

Cyr, Helen, appt., 346 

Dagher, Nadia, appt., 103 

Dagnese, Joseph M., appt. and photo, 104 
Dahlberg, Gloria, appt., 105; appt. 574 
Dailey, (Mrs.) Kazuko M., appt., 1766 
Daley, Marcia, appt., 1166 

Dana, John, appt., 453 

Darling, .Richard, biog. note, 825; visits 
German libraries, 1168 

David, Nina, appt., 849 

Davis, Bonnie M., appt., 210 

Davis, C. Roger, appt., 1166 

Davis, Elizabeth B., appt., 9 

Davis, Gerald F., appt., 849 

Deale, H. Vail, Itr., 226 

Dean, John, appt., 104 

Decker, Geri, Itr., 956 

De Cola, Freya, appt., 210 

Dedman, Rev. Stanley Charles, photo, 107 
de Jesus, Manuel, appt., 453 

Delzell, Robert, photo, 890 

Demaree, Pauline, appt., 849 

Demlinger, Marlin, appt., 8 

DePew, John N., appt., 1167 

DeSanto, John Robert, appt., 1166 
Deya, Lourdes L., Itr., 954-55 

Dickenson, Emily, appt., 209 

Dickson, Janet S., Itr., 586 

Dierksen, Dean C., appt., 949 

Dillon, Irma, appt., 849 

Dimmich, Kathleen, appt., 210 

Dinsmore, John, Itr., 1175 

Dionne, Richard J., appt., 209 

Dix, William, biog. note, 825 

Doiron, Peter, dismissal, 4, 5, 99, 202; re- 
quest for action report, 638-41; photo, 
888 

Dolan, Frank T., appt., 949 

Domitz, Gary L., appt., 103 

Doms, Keith, Itr., 111; photo, 890 

Donart, Martha Helen, appt., 1168 

Donovan, Margaret, Itr., 579 

Donovan, Paul T., appt., 105 

Doolittle, Gins, appt., 456 

Dougherty, Richard, appt., 8 

Douville, Judith A., Itr., 18 

Downes, Robin N., appt., 1167 

Downing, Mildred H., Itr., 581 

Downs, Robert B., retirement, 8 

Dowtin, Maude, photo, 950 

Drake, Miriam A., appt., 1167 

Driscoll, Frederick H., retirement, 849 

Drummond, Forrest S., Itr., 353 

Ducote, Richard, biog. note, 825 
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Dunbar, Geoffrey, Itr., 113-14 

Dunigan, Mrs. John R., photo, 106 

Dunkin, Paul, biog. note, 825 

Dunn, Mary Lois, photo, 576 

Dylan, Bob, photo, 125 

Dyson, Allan J., appt., 103 

Dyson, Sam, photo, 576 

Eaton, Casindania, retirement, 454 

Eberhart, W. Lyle, Itr., 860 

Eble, Mary, award and photo, 920 

Ecklund, Kirstin B., appt., 104 

Edelstein, J. M., appt., 454 

Edlund, Paul E., appt., 1166 

Edwards, Elizabeth, retirement, 345 

Eisen, Caroline, appt., 456 

Eisenhardt, William C., election, 456 

Elliott, Sister Agnes, honor, 849 

Ellis, Carole, photo, 847 

Ellis, Jerry, photo, 847 

Ellsworth, Ralph E., retirement, 346 

Elston, Charles B., appt., 9 

Emerick, Tyron, Itr., 467; 860 

Engley, Donald B., appt., 849 

English, Jeanne, Itr., 355-56 

Epstein, Connie, election, 346 

Erhardt, Margaret Sweeney, death, 210 

Erney, Richard, biog. note and photo, 195 

Ernst, John, election, 346 

Ersoff, Mrs. Stanley, appt., 456 

Estes, Rice, retirement, 849 

Eubanks, Jackie, Itrs., 21, 466-67 

Evans, Luther H., appt., 454 

Evans, Renee, appt., 346 

Ewick, C. Ray, appt., 345 

Ewing, Helen, retirement, 574 

Fader, Dan, photo, 457 

Fagerhaugh, Kenneth H., appt. and photo, 
209 

Faigel, Martin J., appt., 1166 

Fainsod, Merle, appt., 103; death, 454 

Falco, Thomas, appt., 210 

Fancher, Betsy, photo, 107 

Fau, Sister Mary Eustella, appt., 9 

Fechter, Dorothy, retirement, 346 

Ferguson, Eleanor, biog. note, 825 

Ferretti, Fred, biog. note and photo, 439 

Fetes, Elizabeth, Itr., 582 

Filby, P. William, appt., 455 

Findlay, Julianna, appt., 210 

Finley, Sylvia, news note, 4 

Fish, Howard, photo, 856 

Fish, Mary Ann, award, 455 

Fisher, Edith, appt., 949 

Fisher, (Mrs.) Marion, retirement, 209 

Fletcher, John, resignation, 209 


_ Flynn, M. Elizabeth, appt., 1168 


Fogelman, Phyllis, election, 346 
Ford, Gerald, photo, 719 

Ford, Joan, dismissal, 99; 869-74 
Forsman, John, appt., 574 

Fox, June, biog. note, 561 
Francis, Charles J., appt., 949 
Franklin, Ann, Itr., 220 

Franklin, Aretha, photo, 132 
Franklin, Catheryne S., appt., 211 
Franklin, Ralph W., appt., 9 
Frederick, Moritia-Leah, retirement, 454 
Freedman, Norma, Itr., 954 


Freeman, Benny D., appt., 346 
French, Martha Anne, Itr., 589 
Freudenthal, Juan R., appt., 574 
Freund, Alfred L., appt., 1168 
Frick, Bonnie, appt., 1167 
Frieden, Charles L., appt., 1166 
Friedlander, Janet, appt., 454 
Fry, Helen E., memorial scholarship, 1167 
Fry, Ray, photo, 502 

Fry, Roy H., Itr., 221 

Fuller, Marjorie, retirement, 456 
Furst, Margaret, Itr., 220 
Gaeddert, Barbara K., appt., 346 
Gagne, Gerard J., appt., 8 
Galbraith, Marc, appt., 1166 


‘Gallagher, Marian G., Itr., 352-53 


Gallo, Norman J., appt., 105 

Galvin, Thomas, award and photo, 920 

Gammon, Julie Ann, appt., 9 

Gandhi, Mahatma, photo, 379 

Garcia, Donna Marie, appt., 105 

Garrett, George P., Jr., biog. note and 
photo, 88-89 

Gattone, Dean, appt., 949 

Gaver, Mary V., Itr., 354-55 

Gay, Ruth, appt., 1166 

Gelfand, Morris, biog. note and photo, 561 

Gelinas, Jeanne, appt., 1166 

Gennett, Robert G., appt., 453 

Gerton, William W., appt., 8 

Gervickas, Richard, appt., 455 

Gibson, Jane, Itr., 18 

Gillard, William A., honored, 210 

Gilman, Nelson J., appt., 104 

Gilmore, Ethel, death, 1168 

Gittings, Barbara, Itr., 21 

Goldstein, Robert, appt., 105 

Gonzales, Alex, appt., 346 

Goodlet, Doris, appt. and photo, 209 

Gordon, Lucia, award and photo, 920 

Gordon, Patricia T., appt., 9 

Gore, Daniel, biog. note and photo, 439 

Gormley, Dennis Michael, appt., 105 

Gnat, Raymond E., appt., 454; photo, 455 

Godden, Irene, appt., 574 

Grace, Nancy G., appt., 9 

Graham, Benjamin, Itr., 363 

Graham, Mae, retirement, 574 

Grainger, Shirley J., appt. and photo, 345 

Gratke, Paul, Itr., 587 

Gray, Richard A., Itr., 354 

Green, Dorothy, appt., 1167 

Greenaway, Emerson, biog. note, 825 

Greenberg, Esther, appt., 9 

Greene, Richard, appt., 454 

Greer, Brian J., appt., 1167 

Grego, Noel R., photo, 851 

Greve, Dagmar, election, 346 

Griffith, Ruth, appt., 453 

Grimes, Hallie M., retirement, 454 

Gross, Dean C., appt., 9 

Gross, Mason W., news note, 210 

Grossman, Shelly, photo, 379 

Grosvenor, Verta Mae, photo, 380 

Grover, Arlene, photo, 457 

Gruber, Sister Doris, appt., 1167 

Guthrie, Virginia M., appt., 9 

Guthrie, Woody, photo, 125 

Gutzke, Robert, Itr., 864-65 


Hadley, Morris, retirement, 455 

Halsey, Richard S., Itr., 116 

Ham, F. Gerald, photos, 137, 195; biog. 
note, 195 

Hamilton, Beth A., appt., 849 

Hamilton, Dennis, appt., 346 

Hamilton, Marianne, appt., 104 

Hamlin, Arthur T., Itr., 960 

Hammond, Jane L., Itr., 353 

Hamon, Max B., appt., 453 

Hannum, Christine, election, 345 

Hansen, Irene M., death, 1167-68 

Hanson, Johanna, appt., 849 

Harder, Fred, appt., 456 

Harley, Rosalind, appt., 456 

Haro, Robert P., Itr., 465-66 

Harris, Jessica L., Itr., 589 

Harris, Jewel H., appt., 454 

Harris, Michael, award and photo, 920 

Harrison, Joseph, election, 345 

Harrison, (Mr.) K. C., appt., 1167 

Harrison, Kenneth, biog. note and photo, 
195 

Hart, Ruth Garner, death, 210 

Hartje, George, Itr., 120 

Harvey, Edith, death, 454 

Haselden, Clyde L., sabbatical, 453 

Hassell, Lorna J., appt., 949 

Hastings, Gloria, appt., 105 

Hayes, Richard, Itr., 221 

Hayes, William F., visits German libraries, 
1168 

Haynes, Donald R., appt., 1167 

Healy, Mary Austin, retirement, 454 

Hechtman, Marcella Y., retirement, 949 

Hefley, Sue, death, 209 

Heggie, Grace, award, 574 

Heidbreder, Margaret Ann, appt., 1166 

Heinz, Catharine, appt., 104 

Heinzkill, Richard, Itr., 363 

Hellen, George B., Jr., appt., 209 

Hempstead, R. Ross, appt., 949 

Hendershott, Carmen, Itr., 582 

Hendricks, Donald, photo, 575 

Hendrickson, Ruth M., death, 849 

Hendrix, Jimi, photo, 126 

Henning, Jean, appt., 105 

Hensley, Mrs. D. Tommy, Itr., 225-26 

Herrera, Raul Cerda, appt., 949 

Higgins, Thomas, photo, 951 

Highsmith, June E., appt., 9 

Hill, Anne, appt., 209 

Hill, Linda, appt., 454 

Hill, Paul F., Itr., 1170-71 

Hinz, James, appt., 948 

Hodges, T. Mark, appt., 849 

Hodgins, Ellis, Itr., 467 

Hogrogian, Nonny, award and photo, 921 

Hoist, William, retirement, 209 

Holley, Edward G., appt., 211 

Hollman, Edward G., appt., 453 

Horecky, Paul L., appt., 574 

Horn, Zoia, Executive Board statement, 
511 

Hornak, Ann, photo, 575 

Hornbeck, David S., Jr., appt., 574 

Horne, Alan J., appt., 8 

Hotson, J. Ross, appt., 105 

Houghton, Arthur A., Jr., retirement, 455 
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Houkes, John M., appt., 574 

Howard, Bailey, photo, 706 

Howard, Edward N., Itr., 115; appt., 210 

Howland, Marguerite S., death, 949 

Hoyt, Beryl E., Itr., 582 

Hsu, Kathy, appt., 346 

Hsu, Kuang-liang, appt., 1168 

Hubbard, Mary, appt., 210 

Hubbard, Virginia F., Itr., 582 

Huckaby, Sarah A., appt., 949 

Hudgins, William H., appt., 949 

Hudzinski, Josephine, retirement, 209 

Huffer, Mary A., appt., 455 

Hughes, Ralph L., election, 456 

Hulme, Mildred K., retirement, 454 

Hunter, Patricia, appt., 1167 

Hurlbert, Bruce, appt., 105 

Hurlimann, Bettina, Lecturer, 449, 942 

Hutto, Mildred, dismissal, 7; resignation, 
447 

Hyman, Ferne B., appt., 8 

Igoe, James G., appt., 849 

Innerst, Lynn M., appt., 949 

Irwin, Angie H., death, 346 

Ische, John, photo, 576 

Jackson, Betty B., Itr., 119 

Jackson, Sidney L., Itrs., 224, 467-68 

Jacobs, Alma Smith, appt., 345 

Jacobsen, Josephine, appt., 455 

Jacobson, Betty, Itr., 222 

Jacobson, Ruth 1., appt., 104 

Jacobson, Susan, appt., 1166 

Jagger, Mick, photo, 128 

James, Henry, appt., 948 

James, Stephen E., appt., 346 

Janson, Guenter, Itr., 468-69 

Jaynes, Phyllis E., appt. and photo, 345 

Jennings, Kelly, Itr., 1171 

Jennison, Keith, award and photo, 921 

Jimenez, Gladys, visits Univ. of Kentucky 
library, 1168 

Jimpie, Babetta, award, 574 

Johnson, Duane F., appt., 453 

Johnson, Edward R., appt., 574 

Johnson, Lyndon, photo, 719 

Johnson, Lynette, appt., 1166 

Johnson, Robert D., photo, 109 

Johnson, Robert K., resignation and appt., 
455 

Johnson, (Miss) Roger Mae, appt., 346 

Johnson, Mrs. Stanley, election, 456 

Johnston, Marjory, appt., 9 

Jones, Beverly, Itr., 1171 

Jones, Clara S., visits German libraries, 
1168 

Jones, Curly C., appt., 574 

Jones, Edward, retirement, 209 

Jones, Marshall, photo, 854 

Jones, Raymona, Itr., 1175 

Joplin, Janis, photo, 126 

Jordan, Casper L., Itr., 1176 

Jordan, Robert, appt., 574 

Josey, E. J., Itr., 111, 221 

Joyce, Robert, appt., 210 

Junkin, Mrs. John E., Ill, election, 456 

Jussim, Estelle, appt., 574 

Kaletsky, Catherine E., appt., 210 

Kalkoff, Ann L., Itr., 582 

Kao, M. L., Itr., 580 


Karsner, Loran P., retirement, 1166 

Kaser, David, photo, 246 

Kasparek, Christopher, Itr., 956-58 

Kast, Gloria E., reappt., 948 

Kasten, Joan, resignation, 1161 

Keane, Jerryl L., Itr., 587 

Keats, Ezra Jack, photo, 208 

Keeler, Anne G., appt., 849 

Keen, C. Milburn, Jr., death, 849 

Kelker, Signe, appt., 210 

Kellogg, Sandra L., Itr., 960 

Kelly, Elaine, appt., 105 

Kennison, James G., appt., 453 

Kent, Allen, appt., 104 

Kershner, Bruce S., appt., 1166 

Kessler, Selma P., appt., 346 

Kidman, Roy L., visits German libraries, 
1168 

Kile, Barbara, appt., 8 

Kilgour, Frederick, biog. note, 195 

Kinchen, Robert B., appt. and photo, 455 

Kinder, Gloria Jean, photo, 204 

King, Jack B., appt., 849 

Kingseed, Elizabeth A., appt., 949 

Kinney, Mary R., retirement and honor, 
574 

Kinsey, Helen, retirement, 454 

Kiousis, Thomas J., election, 346 

Kirkpatrick, Oliver, Itr., 467 

Kleeman, Richard P., appt., 346 

Klein, Leonard E., appt., 949 

Klempner, Irving M., honor, 456 

Klinkhart, Carol Ann, scholarship and 
photo, 920 

Knachel, Philip, visits German libraries, 
1168 

Knickerbocker, William S., photo, 966 

Knight, Douglas M., photo, 719 

Knoedel, Margie Ann, scholarship and 
photo, 921 

Knoepfle, John, biog. note and photo, 561; 
biog. note, 684 

Knox, Glennys, retirement, 209 

Kohutiak, Bohdan, appt., 8 

Konecnik, Martin, appt., 9 

Kozak, Tracy, photo, 577 

Kozlowski, B. Catherine, appt., 1167 

Kraus, David H., appt., 1168 

Kraus, Joe W., Itr., 224 

Kredel, Olivia, appt., 456 

Krettek, Germaine, photo, 894 

Krevitt, Beth, biog. note and photo, 89 

Krug, Judith F., Itr., 954 

Kuhn, John F., Itr., 863 

Kunkel, A. William, death, 455 

Kunkle, Hannah, appt., 574 

Labalme, George, Jr., appt., 209 

LaCroix, Michael, appt., 1167 

Lacy, Dan, biog. note, 825 

Lacy, Dan, photo, 719 

Laich, Katherine, photos, 892, 1006 

Laird, W. David, Itr., 223; appt., 849 

Land, R. Brian, election, 346 

Landis, Martha, appt., 8 

Lange, R. Thomas, appt., 1167 

Larsen, Erling L., photo, 964 

Lasworth, Earl J., appt., 455 

Lazarus, Mell, cartoon, 265 
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Lee, Doris E., appt., 1166 
Lee, Mollie Huston, retirement, 948 
Lee, Sul H., sabbatical and appt., 454; 
appt., 1168 
Lee, William, election, 345 
Legry, John P., Itr., 13 
Lehberger, Martin H., appt., 574 
LeMoine, Barbara, death, 1168 
Lesh, Nancy, photo, 577 
Levenson, Emil, appt., 104 
Lewis, David L., photo, 851 
Lewis, Zella, appt., 104 
Lieberman, Irving, resignation, 1167 
Liebert, Herman W., retirement, 210, 453 
Liebowitz, Margaret, photo, 577 i 
Lightfoot, Robert M., Jr., Itr., 582 oa 
Limper, Hilda, award and photo, 920 
Lindenfeld, Joe, biog. note and photo, 89; 
appt., 1168 
Lishinsley, R., Itr., 356 | 
Little, Paul, appt., 1166 
Liva, Corinne, Itr., 864 
Lobay, Halyna, appt., 210 j 
Loewenstein, Charles Jared, appt., 1166 i 
Logsdon, Guy, photo, 576 
Loinaz, Henry, appt., 453 
Long, Ralph, retirement, 104 
Lopez, Lillian, appt., 454 
Lorenz, John, photo, 244 
Loup, Jean, appt., 346 
Lovejoy, Eunice, appt., 849 
Low, Edmon, biog. note, 825; retirement, 
948; appt., 1167 
Lucioli, Clara E., appt., 209 
Luciw, Wasyl O., Itr., 120 
Luck, Deborah, appt., 1167 
Lucy, Sister Mary, death, 210 Í 
Ludington, Jeanne, election, 456 
Lundberg, Susan O., Itr., 226-27 
Lundy, Jane W., appt., 949 
Luxner, Ann Redgate, appt., 346 
Luxner, Richard M., appt., 1168 
Lyle, Guy, photos, 920, 950; award, 920 
Lynch, Beverly P., appt., 980 
Lynch, Dorothy, death, 455 
Lynch, (Mrs.) Weldon, photo, 576 
Lyons, Agatha, appt., 105 
Lytle, Andrew, photo, 964 
Maddock, Gloria, appt., 949 
Maddox, Vivian, retirement, 1168 
Magee, Lois C., Itr., 581 
Maina, William, appt., 949 
Makosky, Martha, photo, 852 
Manchak, Barbara, appt., 949 
Manchester, William, news note, 5 
Maniatis, John, appt., 1166 
Marchant, Mike, photo, 457 
Marin, Louis E., appt., 949 
Marks, Barbara S., Itr., 363 
Marquez, Susan, appt., 456 
Martin, Harry S., appt., 346 
Martin, Miles W., Jr., appt., 105 
Martin, Murray S., appt. and photo, 345 
Martin, Rosemary, photo, 856 
Martinez, Mercedes, visits Univ. of Ken- 
tucky library, 1168 
Martinson, Jean Ann, appt., 949 
Martz, Louis L., appt., 453 
Massingill, Alberta, appt., 1166 
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Massman, Virgil, biog. note and photo, 327 
Matheson, William, appt., 948 
Matta, Seoud M., appt., 345 
Matthews, Mary, photo, 106 
Maxwell, Margaret F., appt., 104 
May, James H., appt., 1167 
McAllister, Dorothy, photo, 719 
McBride, Agnes, appt., 345 
McBride, Eleanor M., death, 454 
McBride, Otis, Itr., 227-28 
McCann, Eleanor, Itr., 956 
McCart, Vernon A., appt., 1166 


‘McClellan, William M., Itr., 117 


McConnachie, Susan A., appt., 949 
McCracken, Ronald, award and photo, 920 
McCreedy, Jo Ann, death, 1166 
McCrindle, J. F., photo, 971 
McCullough, Kathleen, appt., 574 
MacDonald, Dorcas, appt., 209 
McDonald, Joseph, Itr., 589 
McDonald, Joseph A., Jr., appt., 1167 
McElderry, Stanley, appt., 849 
McGregor, James Wilson, appt., 105 
McHugh, Arthur J., appt., 210 
Macintyre, Edward, interview, 1165 
McKay, Pamela, appt., 949 

McKinlay, Janet Z., retirement, 8 
McLachlan, Ross, appt., 1166 
MacLaury, Keith D., appt., 9 
McNamara, Coletta, appt., 9 
McNamee, Gilbert W., photo, 108 
McShean, Gordon, Itr., 358-59; 462-63 
Mehegan, Doris, appt., 456 

Meinzer, Lorraine, appt., 455 


‘Meirose, Leo, photo, 854 


Melcher, Daniel, biog. note, 825 

Melnychuk, Dianne, appt., 209 

Mengel, Mildred M., appt., 948 

Merhab, Marie, retirement, 209 

Merritt, Robert L., election, 346 

Messier, Real, Itr., 16 

Meszaros, Imre, appt., 456 

Metke, Irene V., Itr., 220 

Meyers, Duane H., appt. and photo, 8 

Michael, James J., appt., 345 

Michniewski, Henry J., appt., 8 

Middleton, Anne K., appt., 104 

Miletic, Zdenko, appt., 209 

Miller, Cora, retirement, 949 

Miller, Elaine, appt., 453 

Miller, Janet L., appt., 9 

Miller, Joyce, photo, 951 

Miller, Robert L., appt., 456 

Miller, Virginia, retirement, 455 

Mink, Arthur, appt., 9 

Mitchell, Basil M., appt., 849 

Mixer, Charles W., death, 949 

Miyashiro, Gloria, photo, 852 

Monjo, Ferdinand N., election, 346 

Monroe, Margaret, award and photo, 921 

Montgomery, James H., appt., 1168 

Montgomery, Paula Kay, award, 455 

Moody, Edna P., retirement, 949 

Moody, Florence, retirement, 209 

Moon, Eric, biog. note and photo, 439; Itr., 
862-63 

Moore, Ben, Itr., 468 

Morgan, Sara, retirement, 949 

Moro, Barbara, appt., 105 


Morrison, Jim, photo, 126 

Morrissett, Elizabeth, Itr., 18 

Morton, Elizabeth, biog. note, 825 

Moses, David F., appt., 574 

Mosler, Rona, appt., 454 

Moss, Barbara Kim, appt., 104 

Moss, Carol E., appt., 1167 

Mostecky, Iva, appt., 103 

Mostecky, Vaclav M., appt., 103 

Mott, Schuyler L., Itr., 21; appt., 454; photo, 
455 

Muir, Mrs. William W., election, 456 

Mumford, L. Quincy, biog. note, 825; Itr., 
1172-74 

Munson, Amelia Howard, death, 455 

Murphy, Frances, appt., 456 

Murphy, Geraldine A., appt., 210 

Murray, Marguerite M., appt., 105 

Myers, Margaret, Itr., 461-62 

Nabors, B. Louise, Itr., 223; retirement, 849 

Natanson, Leo, appt., 1168 

Neal, Marnie, photo, 856 

Nelson, Kathryn R., appt., 849 

Nelson, Michael, appt., 1166 

Nemeth, Gabriella, appt., 9 

Nemeyer, Carol, award and photo, 921 

Ness, Deborah, appt., 949 

Neufeld, John, Itr., 469 

Neuhofer, Sister Mary Dorothy, election, 
849 

Newcomb, Ruth B., appt., 1167 

Newman, Charles, photo, 971 

Newton, Elizabeth Johnston, death, 454 

Nicholson, Natalie, award, 574 

Nixon, Richard M., photo, 719 

Noon, Paul A.T., death, 104 

Nordquest, Corrine, appt., 210 

North, William, biog. note, 561 

Norton, Alice, Itr., 354 

Oboler, Eli M., Itr., 861-62 

O'Brien, Katherine L., Itr., 865-66 

O’Brien, Robert, award and photo, 920 

Ogawa, Naomi G., appt., 574 

O'Halloran, Joan, photo, 856 

O’Hara, Edward, appt., 949 

Ohm, Betty, appt., 849 

Oliva, John J., Itr., 19 

Olschner, Kathryn M., appt., 949 

Olton, Lisbeth R., appt., 454 

O'Malley, Neil R., appt., 454 

Oram, Robert W., appt., 8 

Oranday, Jesus, photo, 847 

Orloff, Rochelle L., appt., 454 

Orne, Jerrold, award and photo, 920; resig- 
nation and re-appt., 1167 

Orr, Robert W., death, 849 

Orvig, Mary, news note, 591 

Osborne, Dorothy, honor, 949 

Osborne, Larry N., appt., 103 

Ostwald, John H., Itr., 866 

Ozmun, Scott, photo, 576 

Paddock, Rita, Itr., 865 

Paix, Itr., 360-62 

Palmer, John E., photos, 966 

Palmer, Robert B., appt., 574 

Panzer, Adele Sharon, appt., 1168 

Parsons, Jerry L., appt., 8 

Pasden, Timothy A., 1166 

Pask, Judith M., appt., 9 
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Pasternack, Howard, appt., 574 

Paton, Mary, death, 574 

Patten, David J., Itr., 588 

Patterson, Pola N., appt., 9 

Payne, Carolyn, photo, 950 

Payton, Leland, biog. note and photo, 684 

Peck, Jean, appt., 103 

Peck, Theodore P., Itr., 228 

Peguese, Charles, photo, 852 

Penchansky, Mimi B., Itr., 582 

Pendell, Lucille H., retirement, 949 

Pepper, Laurence R., appt., 1167 

Perron, Lillian, death, 454 

Peters, Andrew K., retirement, 849 

Peters, Margaret Laura, retirement, 949 

Peterson, Mahlon N., appt., 849 

Peterson, Martha H., appt., 345 

Peterson, Rudolph, appt., 209 

Peterson, Stephen L., appt., 1166 

Petrie, J. Troy, retirement, 849 

Pforzheimer, Mrs. Carl H., Jr., election, 455 

Phelps, Doris, retirement, 209 

Philbrick, Douglas, Itr., 112-13 

Phillips, Mary E., retirement, 346 

Phillips, Sidney, election, 346 

Phinney, Eleanor, biog. note, 825 

Phipps, Michael, appt., 574 

Pings, Vern M., appt. and photo, 210 

Pinzelik, Barbara J., appt., 455 

Pitman, Walter, photo, 856 

Poe, Elizabeth H., Itr., 353 

Pope, Anita, appt., 849 

Porter, Lawrence T., appt., 574 

Posey, Edwin D., appt., 1168 

Powell, Judith W., Itr., 20 

Powell, Lawrence Clark, Itr., 960-61 

Powell, Michael E., Itr., 958-59 

Prentiss, Sam, Itr., 585 

Presley, Roger Lee, appt., 9 

Preston, Margaret K., retirement, 1166 

Price, David M., appt., 8 

Proctor, Vilma, resignation, 104 

Pucher, Michael S., death, 454 

Purucker, Mary, Itr., 220 

Rader, Sara Beth, appt., 209 

Ralston, Donald M., appt., 345 

Ralston, William, photo, 964 

Randle, Barbara J., appt., 454 

Ranganathan, S.R, death, 1177 

Rankin, Joseph T., appt., 1166 

Rapp, Marie A., retirement, 8 

Ratcliffe, T. Edward, retirement, 9 

Ray, Dee Ann, Itr., 220 

Re, Armondo J., Itr., 223 

Reames, Mitchell, photo, 950 

Reason, Joseph, photo, 242; appt., 1167 

Reck, Rima Drell, photo, 968 

Reddy, Sigrid, photo, 951 

Redmond, D.A., Itr., 860 

Redslob, Monette E., appt., 210 

Reeh, Karl J., appt., 209 

Reinariz, John P., election, 456 

Reinhard, Diane, photo, 502 

Renfro, Patricia, appt., 849 

Rescher, Frances S., appt., 456 

Revollo, Mario, visits Univ. of Kentucky 
library, 1168 

Richardson, Bernard E., biog. note, 89 

Richardson, John, appt., 1167 
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Richardson, Selma K., visiting faculty, 574 

Richter, John, appt., 346 

“Riechmann, Donald, death, 105 

Rike, Gelan E., appt., 948 

Rippon, Robert, appt., 104 

Robbins, Jane, appt., 574 

Robbins, Rick, appt., 456 

Roberts, Don, appt., 1168 

f Roberts, Mary L., Itr., 114 

i Robinson, Charles W., Itr., photo, 102 

= Roesch, Brother Richard, S.M., photo, 852 

Rogers, A. Robert, Itr., 955-56 

Rohrbaugh, Valerkie K., appt., 8-9 

Rollins, Eleanor, Itr., 1170 f 

Rollock, Barbara, appt., 104 — 

Rooney, Fred B., Itr., 866 f 

Rosichan, Richard H., investigation, 284 

Ross, Pat, Itr., 120 

Rothe, Kurt, appt., 8 

Rothstein, Samuel, award, 210 

Roziewski, Walter, photo, 208; appt., 454 

Rubinstein, Hilary L., Itr., 1175 

Rude, Darold Earl, death, 345 

Rudkin, David W., appt., 210 

Rudy, Michelle M., appt., 1168 

Rump, Margorie, ltr., 115 

Rusk, Dean, photo, 107 

_ Ryan, Richard W., Itr., 580 

_ Sabin, Robert G., appt., 1167 

Sabsay, David, photo, 109; visits German 
libraries, 1168 

Sachdeva, Marion, appt., 1166 

Sager, Donald J., appt., 9 

Salaami, Hossein, Itr., 1175-76 

Salazar, Marilyn, appt., 980 

Salmon, Stephen R., appt. and photo, 210 

Saltzman, Henry, appt., 8 

Sanchez, Miguel, visits Univ. of Kentucky 
library, 1168 

Sander, Harold J., resignation, 8; photo, 9 

Sandifer, Marion D., appt., 949 

Sapiro, Merilyn, appt., 209 

Sargent, John T., election, 455 

Sass, Samuel, Itr., 115-16 

Sattley, Helen R., retirement, 574 

Saunders, Lelia, photo, 852 

Savage, Judith, appt., 1166 

Schell, Irene, appt., 346 

Schenck, William Z., appt., 1166 

Scherr, Jean, appt., 849 

Schick, Allen, appt., 948 

Schick, Frank, biog. note and photo, 89 

Schiff, John M., retirement, 455 

Schilling, Floy, appt., 104 

Schimmel, Nancy, biog. note and photo, 
327 

Schlachter, Gail, appt., 105 

Schmid, Thomas M., appt. and photo, 574 

Schmidt, C. James, appt., 948 

Schmidt, Jane, appt., 346 

Schmidt, Jeanette, appt., 454 

Schnack, Dorothy P., retirement, 949 

Schonzeit, Irene, election, 456 

Schramm, Leslie, election, 345 

Schroeder, Becky, appt., 849 

= Schulte, Lorraine, appt., 1166 

i: Schulzetenberg, Tony, Itr., 1171 

Schuman, Pat, Itr., 467 








Schwartz, Arlene, Itr, 1175 


Schwarzkopf, LeRoy C., Itr., 583 

Schwind, Penelope, appt., 849 

Scott, Bess W., retirement, 105 

Scott, Catherine Dorothy, appts., 209, 948 

Scott, Edith S., appt., 1167 

Seals, Laura R., Itr., 15 

Seaman, Rev. Cyril J., appt., 849 

Seaton, Elaine, appt., 1166 

Seeley, Ann M., retirement, 105 

Seely, Edward, appt., 849 

Selby, Dorothy, photo, 576 

Sellers, Rose Z., award, 574 

Serebnick, Judith, resignation, 346 

Sexton, H.C., Itr., 114-15 

Seyfarth, Jean, appt., 8 

Shackelford, Marilyn, appt., 454 

Shane, Dorothy, retirement, 209 

Shaw, Ralph R., biog. note, 998 

Shaw, Thomas Suler, retirement, 849 

Sheehan, Sister Helen, retirement, 1167 

Sheets, John W., award, 8 

Shelton, Kay, photo, 577 

Shelver, Elizabeth, Itr., 582 

Shepherst, Doris, retirement, 209 

Shera, Jesse, biog. note, 825 

Sherrod, John, appt., 948 

Shields, Virginia McCarthy, death, 1167 

Shinn, Sydniciel, award and photo, 920 

Shirley, Wayne, Itr., 354 

Sholtz, Katherine J., appt., 1166 

Shores, Louis, biog. note and photo, 439 

Short, John T., photo, 240 

Showman, Richard K., Itr., 961 

Shreve, Doris, photo, 851 

Shubert, Joseph F., Itr., 111-12 

Shuler, Grace, appt., 1167 

Sicherman, Ruth, Itr., 1170 

Siegfried, Joel Robert, appts., 210, 949 

Siegrist, Edith B., Itr., 115 

Silberberg, Sophie, election, 346 

Silver, Mrs. C., Itr., 1176 

Simmons, Elizabeth Lee, Itr., 220 

Simmons, Rosetta, Itr., 222-23 

Simon, Barry E., appt., 456 

Simon, Ralph C., appt., 574 

Simpson, Arlene B., appt., 949 

Simpson, Lewis P., photo, 968 

Skidmore, Lottie M., retirement, 8 

Slavens, Thomas P., Itr., 356-58 

Smith, Jill J., appt., 346 

Smith, Margaret, retirement, 103 

Snell, Pat, Itr., 1171 

Snyder, Margaret M., appt., 9 

Soester, Jim, appt., 1167 

Solvick, Shirley, appt., 574 

Sparks, C. Glenn, election, 346 

Spears, George, appt., 1167 

Spears, Monroe, photo, 964 

Spencer, Joan M., appt., 209 

Spencer, Martina Steiner, death, 456 

Spense, Paul H., visits German libraries, 
1168 

Spicer, Erik, photo, 856 

Spivacke, Harold, retirement, 346 

Squires, Radcliffe, photo, 971 

Stanard, Mary Esther, death, 345 

Stanford, Donald E., photo, 968 









Nel concept 


AV y 
SHELF-FILES | 


Shelve teaching 
materials with 
books. Low as 35¢ ea. 


Now, store AV and other media in check-out 
containers on shelves with books on the 
same subject. Avoid confusion and wasted 
time that result from scattered storage about 
the library. Highsmith's new AV files are 
low cost, colorful, durable. In 18 different 
styles, they store filmstrips, filmstrips-with- 
records, filmstrips-with-cassettes, transparen- 
cies, film loops, slides, microfilms, cassettes, 
etc. See them in our catalog. 


FREE! Most Complete .Library Catalog 


Offers over 5000 interesting, 
unusual, difficult-to-find items 
for libraries and AV centers. 
In one colorful catalog, every- 
thing you need from 
book cards to shelving, re- 
pair tapes to book returns, 
book trucks to tape players. 
Lowest prices. If your 
school or library does not 
have a copy, write— 


WRITE: THE HIGHSMITH COMPANY, INC. 
“Fort Atkinson. Wisconsin 53538 































LIBRARY BUILDINGS: INNOVATION 
FOR CHANGING NEEDS 

The report on the most recent Institute, 
including the text of all available papers, 
edited transcripts of the discussions, 
and material descriptive of the slides 
used by various speakers. 


Alphonse F. Trezza, ef 
ISBN 0-8389-3132-4 (1 
Illustrated 304 pages pap/ 


American 
Library 


Association 
50 East Huron St 
Chicago, Illinois 














Important improvemer 
wide experience, assuj, 


good also for print 
card, book pocket, ad 


Plus new features if 
dry in 10 minutes, 


Patented + Perfor 
Order “On 
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= Stanford, Edward, biog. note and photo, 


195 
Stanford, Leland, retirement, 453 
Stephens, Denny, appt., 9 
Stevens, Charles H., appt. and photo, 104 
Stevens, Roger L., election, 210 
Stevenson, Grace, biog. note, 825; Itr., 861 
Stevenson, Mary-jo, appt., 104 
Stieg, Lewis F., appt., 849 
Stone, Richard, photo, 854 
Stroman, Josh H., appt., 1168 
Strong, Hester, retirement, 949 
Strozik, Teresa F., appt., 345 
Stufflebeam, Daniel L., photo, 502; Itr., 585 


Sudar, Dan, appt., 949 





Summers, William, biog. note, 825 
Sutler, Martin, election, 346 


i > Svenonius, Elaine, appt., 949 


` Swank, Raynard C., photo, 108 
Swanson, Gerald L., Itr., 1171-72 
Swartz, Roderick G., resignation and appt., 

574 
Swift, Mary Jane, retirement, 209 
Tabas, Betsy Robb, appt., 454 
Talkington, Donald E., appt., 345 
Tamura, Marilyn, appt. and photo, 209 
Tanzer, Carol, appt., 949 
Tate, Allen, photo, 964 
Taylor, James, photo, 131 
Taylor, Nettie B., Itr., 584 




























LIBRARY 
CONSULTANTS 


The Bureau of Public Library Ser- 
vices is seeking Public Librarians 
with New York State Professional 
Librarian Certificate, or who are 
eligible for it. We require min- 
imum of 3 years’ public library 
experience, of which at least one 
year has been in Administrative 
duties. These openings necessitate 
experience in LSCA, Service to 
Disadvantaged, Institution Li- 
braries, and General Field Work. 
Those selected will work as Con- 
sultants, participating in state- 
wide planning, and working with 
systems staff in interpreting state 
programs and policies. 


$13,244 to $15,352 


with liberal fringe benefits. 


Send resumes to: 
Division of Personnel. 


NEW YORK STATE 
EDUCATION 
DEPARTMENT 
Albany, New York 12224 


An equal opportunity employer 
male and female 
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Taylor, Robert S., appt., 948 

Taylor, Thelma V., death, 346 

Tepper, Esther, appt., 454 

Teynor, Ralph, election, 1168 

Thayer, Allison, photo, 450 

Thayer, (Mrs.) Jerry, photo, 450 

Thomas, J. Donald, resignation, 386 

Thomas, Paula, appt., 210 

Thomas, Rebecca A., appt., 948 

Thomas, Robert E., death, 345 

Thompson, Lois, appt., 574 

Thorne, Florence Blackburn, Itr., 362-63 

Thorpe, Frederick A., award and photo, 921 

Thueson, James D., appt., 345 

Tisserant, Eugene Cardinal, death, 386 

Tobias, LaVerne, appt., 104 

Tolotti, Carolee, appt., 949 

Tomkins, Helen H., dismissal, 100-02 

Toombs, Kenneth, photo, 950 

Treadwell, Maria, appt., 105 

Trent, William Peterfield, photo, 966 

Tudor, Dean, Itr., 464-65 

Tuttle, Eunice, appt., 948 

Underhill, Jean W., Itr., 1170 

Valdez, Danny, photo, 379 

Valunas, Madelyn, appt., 949 

VanderVen, Mary, appt., 455 

Vaness, Alison, award, 1166 

Van Handel, Ralph A., photo, 106 

Van Horne, Elizabeth, appt., 1167 

VanKrevelen, Robert J., appt., 1168 

Van Zanten, Frank, Itr., 225 

Varano, Carmine, Itr., 960 

Varieur, Normand L., appt., 1168 

Vaughn, Robert V., Itr., 363 

Vazquez, Lilia Maria, scholarship and 
photo, 920 

Vdovin, George A., appt., 103 

Venable, Andrew A., Jr., appt., 456 

Vigle, John B., appt., 1166 

Virkus, Jean, appt., 455 

Vosper, Robert, photo, 896 

Waldman, Thomas G., appt., 104 

Walker, Donald, appt., 454 

Walker, Estellene, photo, 950 

Walker, Lynda M., Itr., 1171 

Wallace, Dorothy Louise, death, 346 

Wallace, Sarah, award, 948 

Wallan, Mabelle, photo, 951 

Waller, Theodore, biog. note, 825 

Wallis, Renda Rae, photo, 576 

Walsh, Caroline Platt, retirement, 1166 

Walwyn, Melville G., Itr., 961 

Warncke, Ruth, Itrs., 221, 861; editorial, 
867 

Warren, Robert Penn, photo, 964, 966 

Wash, Melba W., Itr., 861 

Waters, Edward M., appt., 453 

Waters, Richard L., appt., 105; photo, 575 

Watkins, Jessie, retirement, 209 

Watson, Helen, retirement, 849 

Watson, Warren, photo, 951 

Wayte, Michael, itr., 221-22 

Weadock, James J., Jr., award, 8 

Weaver, Ruby, appt., 210 

Webb, Ann, investigation, 279-84 

Webster, Kathryn A., appt., 9 

Wedgeworth, Robert, photo, 571; editorial, 
591 


i 
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Weintraub, D. Kathryn, appt., 948 
Weiss, Rudi, death, 454 

Weiss, Theodore, photo, 965 
Weissman, Aaron, appt., 454 
` Weitting, June, appt., 9 

Welch, Elizabeth, appt., 346 
Wells, Frances, photo, 854 

Wells, Paula, appt., 1166 

Wenkert, Madeline, retirement, 455 
Werner, James, appt., 453 

Wesley, Phillip, Itr., 463-64 

West, Jessamyn, photo, 106 

West, Stanley, appt., 456 

Weston, Gale K., appt., 9 

Wheeler, James, award and photo, 921 
Whelan, Joseph G., appt., 948 
Whipple, Judith, election, 346 
Whitaker, Rebecca, appt., 849 
White, Charlies Richard, award, 455 
White, Howard, appt., 574 

White, John B., Itr., 117 

White, John Browning, retirement, 1167 
White, Lucien W., appt., 8; photo, 9 
White, Marilyn, appt., 1166 

White, Rex, photo, 951 

Whitford, Robert H., retirement, 849 
Whittemore, Reed, photo, 965 
Whitten, Sam, photo, 575 

Wiest, Natalie, appt., 1167 

Wigg, Restiina, appt., 105 
Wiggins, Gary D., appt., 9 

Williams, Carol, appt., 104 
Williams, Edna L., appt., 345 
Williams, Joslyn, photos, 246, 896 
Williams, Sonja, award, 455 
Williamson, Daniel C., appt., 454 
Williamson, John, appt., 1166 
Willoughby, Ernestine B., death, 210 
Wine, Eugene, Itr., 866 

Wing, Donald G., death, 1177 
Winston, Beatrice L., Itr., 961 
Wojnarowski, Stephanie, retirement, 209 
Wolf, Howlin’, photo, 132 

Wolfe, Mary Beth, appt., 456 
Wolford, Joanne, appt., 948 

Wolpe, Katharine, appt., 8 

Wood, Gertrude, retirement, 209 
Wood, Thor E., photo, 448 
Woodrum, Pat, Itr., 119-20 

Woods, Bill, biog. note, 825 
Woods, Donald, photo, 137 

Woods, Matthew, appt., 574 
Woodsworth, Anne, appt., 210 
Worst, Albert J., retirement, 1166 
Wosk, Myrna, appt., 1167 

Wright, Jim, Itr., 467 

Wynne, Dorothy, Itr., 17 

Yates, Ella Gaines, appt., 849 
Yocom, Margaret, death, 949 
York, Vicky, appt., 849 
Young, Nancy, Itr., 359-60 
Young, Neil, photo, 130 

Young, Roberta E., appt., 949 
Young, Virginia, photo, 719 
Zackheim, Michael, appt., 454 
Zekveld, Helena, appt., 1166 
Zurkowski, Paul G., testimony, 943 
Zwerman, Mary, retirement, 209, 574 


american libraries 


BULLETIN OF THE AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


Volume 3 Numbers 1-11 
January to December 1972 





library texts 


reader series in 
Library and Information Science 





Reader in Library Services and the Computer 

Edited by Louis Kaplan. In the age of the computer what demands are being made of librarians, and to 

what extent are librarians responding to these new demands for service; what news services are feasible; how 
does a library staff Organize itself in order to enter upon computerization? The emphasis is on the 
computerized library as seen from the management and administrative point of view: 239 Pp. payment with 
order $8.95 if billed $9.95 





Reader in American Library History 
Edited by Michael H. Harris. This volume is intended to contribute to the reader's understanding of the historical 


the support of libraries over the past 300 years. Contributors include Jesse H. Shera, Kenneth Brough, Howard 


course in the organization of materials and information (more traditionally labelled cataloging and 
classification) or to serve as primary readings for seminars in the principles and theory of both, 
320 pp. payment with order $9.95 it billed $11.95 


Reader in Library Administration 

Edited by Paul Wasserman and Mary Lee Bundy. Designed to provide insight into the organizational 

dynamics of libraries, this volume includes essays by Specialists in library administration as well as by 
management experts in other fields such as Edward Litchfield, Peter Drucker, Amitai Etzioni, and Herbert Simon. 
Reader in Library Administration focuses upon administrative Processes rather than upon techniques and 

is not intended to provide solutions or formulae. 403 pp. payment with order $9.95 if billed $10.95 


A Reader in Research Methods for Librarianship 
~ Edited by Mary Lee Bundy and Paul Wasserman. This volume is concerned not only with the design and 
) conduct of research but also with the philosophical and social implications of research on librarianship. It 
Aa includes varied academic treatments of research, illustrative examples of research theories and field accounts 
as well as sampies of actual research instruments. Contributors include David Riesman, C. Wright Mills, 
Arthur Vidich, Peter Blau, and William Foote Whyte. 363 pp. payment with order $10.95 if billed $11.95 


Reader in the Academic Library 
Edited by Michael M. Reynolds. The emphasis of the book is to illustrate problems representative of the 
ature of higher education and of library administration, as opposed to describing operational innovations or 


ORDER FROM i The above titles are all hard-bound 


NICR] Microcard Editions Alu 901 26th Street, N.W. Washington, D.C. 20037 
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Librarians everywhere are beginning to 
think “readiness” —introducing young 
children to complex subjects they will 
be studying later on. 

We know: each year more and more 
librarians are asking for Childcraft. It's 
specifically tailored to introduce ‘readi- 
ness’ programs in all the various dis- 
ciplines: from science to art; from liter- 
ature to economics...including a vol- 
ume-devoted entirely to the youngster 
himself, full of subjects closest to his 
everyday life 

Childcraft volumes are grouped by 





They're orasping more, earlier 
... put Childcraft within easy re ach 


subject areas, not alphabetized. Exam- 
ple: MAKE'AND DO, the activity volume, 
tells how to create and put on an entire 
puppet show. 


The How and Why Library 


For more information, write to 

Department of Educational Services 

Field Enterprises Educational Corporation 
Merchandise Mart Plaza a 
Chicago, Illinois 60654 


WORLD AND SPACE brings the 
whole known universe into a ‘readi- 
ness’ readers awareness...and in 
vocabulary he'll understand and use. 

LOOK AGAIN explores the world of 
art. 

ABOUT ME answers the child's own 
probing questions about himself...in- 
cluding tricky ones like “why do | have 
a bellybutton?” 

Whether you're a school or public 
librarian, “readiness” readers are some 
of your most important patrons. 

Make Childcraft easy to find. 





